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This year’s demand for Raised Printing 


will break all past records. Now is the 
time to install the Virkotype Process and 


geta larger share of Christmas business. 


Do you know how little it costs to install the 
Virkotype Process—and how easy it is to 
produce Virkotyping? Let us tell you. Write! 
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VirKOTYPIN G 
is Raised Printing 


at its Best 


WOOD, NATHAN . VIRKUS CO., Inc. 
547 West 23rd Street New York 
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Butler Bonds 


The Butler line of bond papers has been built to a carefully 
developed plan of practical steps in quality and price from the 
best that can be made, which is Brother Jonathan Bond, to a 
low priced Sulphite-— Equity. 


Some Butler Bond papers have been created which are worthy 
to reflect the personality of great businesses in their correspon- 
dence. A comprehensive range of other bond papers has been 
designed to fill other routine duties economically and dependably. 
Around all these bonds and other Butler papers has been built a 
service which sees that every need of Business, no matter how 
great or how small, is supplied with the Butler paper which it 
requires, when it is wanted. 


Ask for a copy of the folder, “BUTLER BONDS,” which samples 
and describes each brand of the complete Butler line. 
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Distrisutors oF BUTLER BRANDS—Stanparpizep PAPER 
J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago Southwestern Paper Company Dallas 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee Southwestern Paper Company Fort Worth 
McClellan Paper Company Minneapolis Southwestern Paper Company Houston 
McClellan Paper Company St. Paul Butler Paper Company Denver 
McClellan Paper Company Duluth Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles 
Butler Paper Company Detroit Pacific Coast Paper Company _ San Francisco 
Central Michigan Paper Co. Grand Rapids Pacific Coast Paper Company Fresno 
Butler Paper Company, Inc. New York Mutual Paper Corporation Seattle 


Mississippi Valley Paper Company St. Louis Butler American Paper Company New York 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. Kansas City Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu 
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Complete Line of 
Standard Brass and Aluminum 
Binding Screws 


Binding screw extensions and full expansion Binding Screws. 
Universally used for loose sheets, books, samples, photo- 
graph albums, catalogs, etc. Can be had in 14” to 4” lengths. 
Diameter ;’°;". Samples and prices on request. 
If you are not already receiving our publication, ‘‘ Bindery 
Talk,’’ send us your name and address and it will be sent to 


you each month FREE OF CHARGE. 


GANE BROS. & LANE, Inc. 


821 South Wabash Avenue 202 North Third Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Panameric 
Hand Miterer 


New 
Low Priced 


H.B. ROUSE & CO 


7214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO 





























THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN Street ™ Cuicaco, U.S. A. 
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Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


This illustrates press assembled to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 


Once Through the Press | The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
Completes the Job 


platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 


tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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This FREE Book 
Needed by 
EVERY 


“Progressive 
PRINTER 


New Book of Intertype Faces 


Every progressive printer will want this book, not for its typographic 
excellence alone, but for its practical value in machine composing rooms. 
It contains a comprehensive array of type faces and decorative material 
that will meet every printing need. In addition to the one-line specimens 
arranged by families, interesting examples showing the possibilities of 
many of the faces are included. Even if you are not an Intertype user you 
will find this book of value because Intertype matrices will run in other 
slug-casting machines: And the matrices are made with extra-wide teeth, 
an exclusive Intertype feature that makes for longer wear, smoother distri- 


bution, therefore greater production and efficiency. Send for it TODAY. 








INTERTYPE CORPORATION — . 14 ; 
1440 Broadway, New York City Attach this 


Please send me your BOOK oF INTERTYPE FACES. coupon to your 
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INTERTYPE CLOISTER OLD STYLE, CLOISTER BOLD, CLOISTER BOLD ITALIC 
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The ONE 


ELECTROTYPER 








Usive puso] 


there is but ONE electrotyper whose plates 
are used in fifty-five cities east of the Mississippi. 

The reason for this is that electrotyping is commonly considered 
a localized industry—because the bulk of the work which ordinary 
electrotypers do—any electrotyper can do. 

But in this ‘‘color’”’ age of printing, which had its beginning back 
in 1910, there is an occasional need in every city for something 
better—something possibly too exacting for the local printer to en- 
trust to the local shop—so, off the originals go to Roya. That has 
become éasic practice and it explains why Royat’s business outside of 
Philadelphia is larger than the average electrotyper’s total business. 
It also explains why Roya has been forced to open a second big 
plant exclusively for commercial work. 

Don’t feel that you are being “sold,’’ but consider it as others 
do—good common sense to keep in mind the ONE electrotyper. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


Boston OFFICE ° ° New York OFrrficrE 
470 Atlantic Ave. Philadelphia 1270 Broadway 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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FORWARD! 


TANDING still is going backward. 
Every good business constantly 
looks forward to a greater future. 
Printing plants, with modern equipment, 
i. e., Miehle Presses, are ever growing. 
This is borne out by the fact that a large 
proportion of the purchases of Miehle 
Presses are repeat orders. 
Miehle owners are forward looking men 
who recognize the truth of the Gaelic 
_ proverb: “He that will not look before 
him must look behind him.” 














and Facto 
Operating Exhibits: 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
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EXTRAVAGANCE 


HE successful printer knows very well | 
that he cannot afford to pay more for his | 
work than the very lowest price at which the 
requisite quality may be purchased. It is | 
knowledge of this kind, and the will to act | 
upon it, which has made him a successful 


printer. 


Such a man operates Miehle Verticals because they re- 
duce the cost of his job press work to the lowest that 
has yet been attained. 

.. is only the unsuccessful printer who seems able to 
afford extravagance. 
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MIEHLE NM U INCE PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO = ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Compan 





Fourteenth and Robey Sts. BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Unipn 
Operating Exhibits: 


| Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts ee New York 
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8 Make nani in Three Ways : 
> With the Economical LEE PRESS ‘ 














Handles 
a large 
range 


of work 


; oe 1 y , & HE CHA Tere runto ot # 
Delivers 1 eF ~ F amawomaven ace Me RY CO Very easy 
Superior , Avg to handle 
Product wert ex | : : 


Two Sizes—Two Styles 


CARRIER DELIVERY, PRINTED-SIDE-UP 26x38 and 29x42 Beds 


First—By purchasing a really high-class two-roller, two-revolution 
pony cylinder press for a very moderate financial investment 


SECOND—By economically producing a larger variety of high-class 
work than your competitors, because the LEE is very easy 
to handle due to simplicity of construction and conveniences 


THIRD—By the extremely low cost of operation and maintenance 


Both Sizes are built with the Carrier 
Delivery; the 26x38 size made in both 
Fly and Carrier Delivery 
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Extremely 
Economical 
in First Cost 
§ Registers 
Operation and | ' “\EE ey a BOS erase NERY ‘ \ au 
Maintenance 7 { 4 : ~—q | ip ‘ ve 
Expense is Low . = “> f speeds 


Is the Simplest Pony 
Cylinder Press Made 








The tees Sistine Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago, 17-19 E. Austin Ave. New York, 220 W. 19th St. 
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THE TRUMPETER IN THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY 


Prominent in the feudal life of the middle ages were the tourneys 
where gorgeously plumed knights exhibited their prowess. Amid pomp 
and splendor, heralds announced their lords and urged them to feats 
of daring. Here was the pageant of advertising in all its splendor. 


A WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 
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The Mill Price List Distributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


ATLANTA, GA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
731 S.W. Glenn Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


AUGUSTA, ME. 


BALTIMORE, MD. | Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


180 Congress Street 


BUFFALO, N.Y, TheUnion Paper & TwineCo. 


sOOS FC IN, M ASS, 


Larkin Terminal Building 

CHICAGO, ILL Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines Street 

CHICAGO, ILL, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
732 Sherman Street 

CINCINNATI. O. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


3rd, Plum & Pearl Streets 


CLEVELAND, O. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street 


DES MOINES, IA. Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 

DETROIT, MICH. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. §51 East Fort Street 

EL PASO, TEXAS Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street 


HOUSTON, TEXAS Graham Paper Company 


1002-1008 Washington Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way 


LOS ANGELES,CAL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co, 122 East Seventh Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. The E.A. Bouer Company 


175-185 Hanover Street _ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Graham PaperCompany 
607 Washington Avenue, South 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 


NEW HAVEN,CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
15 Orange Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Graham Paper Company 
S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Sts. 

NEW YORK,N.Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co, 200 Fifth Avenue 


OMAHA, NEB. Carpenter Paper Company 


Ninth & Harney Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co, Public Ledger Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Second & Liberty Avenues 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
86 Weybosset Street 


RICHMOND. VA, _ Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


201 Governor Street 


ROCHESTER,N. Y, The Union Paper & Twine 


Ca. 25 Spencer Street 

ST. LOUIS, MO. Graham Paper Company 
1014 Spruce Street 

ST. PAUL, MINN. Graham Paper Company 
16 East Fourth Street 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX, Graham Paper Company 
. 1432-1434 South Alamo Street 

SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. WestVirginia Pulp& Paper 
Co. 503 Market Street 


WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
804 First Street, S. E. 


YORK, PA. R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
33 North Pershing Avenue 





Manufactured by 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 
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Austin-Built Printing Plants Are 
Designed for Profitable Operation 


HE efficient layout and increased production facilities 

provided by Austin skill and experience in building for the 
printing industry have reduced overhead and increased profits 
for many concerns from Coast to Coast. 

; Austin printing plants combine daylight construction and unobstructed 
floor space with flexibility of design and adaptability for suddenly changed 
conditions that permit quick, easy expansion of both single and multi- 
storied buildings. . 

Austin will design, construct and equip efficient, economical building 
projects ‘of any size or type—anywhere, at any time—under a method 


of undivided responsibility that guarantees in advance the total cost, 
completion date and quality of materials and workmanship. Austin will 


also assist in financing. 
For preliminary sketches, approximate cost and specific information, 
wire, phone the nearest Austin office or mail the memo below. 





THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 
New York Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Chicago Philadelphia Seattle Portland Detroit Miami 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


ST] 


Complete Building Service 


| 








| Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland— Wecusaiineniiiee| 


project containing-.__._------ sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 





“Fe Austin Bock of Patlitaws”” Tadivideel.2..- 26.3. anincicncccscceccnnncausdueenenescenca 
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The BABCOCK can be equipped with either Dexter or Cross feeder 





The BABCOCK TWO-COLOR SHEET FEED ROTARY 


Maximum sheet 50” x72”. Practical speed on high grade work 
2,000 to 2,400 impressions per hour. 


The BIG and Little of BABCOCK Supremacy 


Our best customers are Printers who base their equipment selec- 
tions on what they actually know about cylinder presses in general 
. They have increased our business and their own as well . 
They are believers in—and investigators of — mechanical advance- 
ment . . . They know that the Printing Industry can not thrive 
indefinitely on a stand-still policy and that its mechanical improve- 
ments must be a step in advance of the industry’s Tequirements. 


The Babcock Printing Press } 


Factory: NEW LONDON, CONN. 
CHICAGO 


407 S. Dearborn St. 
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BABCOCK 























The BABCOCK AUTOMATIC 


Two-Roller 24” x 34” Sheet — Practical speed 3,000 impressions per hour. 
Three-Roller 25” x 38” Sheet — Practical speed 2,500 impressions per hour. 
Four-Roller 27” x 40” Sheet — Practical speed 2,400 impressions per hour. 


Fair and thorough investigation will show how BaBcock equipment 
has improved printing quality for the press owner and removed 
the sting of time-waste and inconvenience for the press operator. 


3 | Manufacturing Company 


General Sales Office: 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
1812 Chestnut St. 
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HE entire paper industry has a vital interest 

in the fact that scientific air-conditioning can 
now be attained by means of a Unit System of 
operation. 


The Unit has been developed by the York 
Heating & Ventilating Corporation. 


It gives a complete conditioning result—heating, 
humidifying, dehumidifying —without any central 
system of net-work or cumbersome, space-filling 
expensive ducts. 


A York Air-Conditioning Unit of proper capac- 
ity is installed in any desired department. It is 
done without interfering with production. The 


1 A Unit System. 


we 


Costs less money. 
w 





For one department 
or entire plant. 


J 


Quickly and easily 
installed. 


2 


No interference with 
production. 


2 


Easily moved when 
necessary. 


2 
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No expensive cum- 
bersome ducts. 








YORK 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


UNIT 





Unit is put in place, connected to steam, water 
and electric lines, and thermostatic controls are 
set. That is all there is to it. 


Conditioning is controlled in one department or 
an entire plant within a fraction of a degree, 
winter or summer, hot or cold, damp or dry. 


The cost is but a fraction of the cost of complete 
central systems. 


The importance of the York Air-Conditioning 
Unit to the paper industry cannot be overestimated. 
Inquiries will be promptly answered and data sent 
on request. Write today. 


Ovatian_ 
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YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORP. 


ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 


1524 LOCUST STREET 


* PHILADELPHIA 
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TRY— AT OUR RISK— Send for a 
quart can of Phenoid. When you 
have used it, pay us if you are satis- 


fied. If not —send back the bill. 


ONE SWIPE 


AND 


Il’s CLEAN 


By the time you wash 
your hands—it’s dry! 


Short runs are eliminated when 
you use Phenoid Type Cleaner. 

When you are using “dirty 
paper,” and the forms have to be 
wiped off frequently, or when you 
are changing inks on a color job, 
this rapid, effective type cleaner 
very soon proves its worth in the 
time it saves. 

Even type caked with old, 
dried ink looks like new when 
cleaned with Phenoid. 

Muddied runs become a thing 
of the past, and waste of paper 
for trial sheets is cut to a mini- 
mum. 

For a general wash up—well, 
just try it. 

This type cleaner, harmless to 
metal, wood, or clothing, does 
not even irritate the skin. 


HENOID 
RADE MARK Ig 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEGES 
TYPE CLEANER 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY: 123 CHESTNUT STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Model “K’” folds a 72-page book 
ready for stitching 
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HIS 72-page form, which is especially 
adaptable for railroad time tables, is one 
of a number of extremely practical folds that 
cannot be made on any jobbing folder other 
than the CLEVELAND Model “K” (38x50). 


The tremendous production capacity of 
this machine, which is superior to anything 
in the industry, opens up profit possibilities 
hitherto unknown. 


HE Model “K”’ is entirely free of cams, 

reciprocating devices and complicated 
mechanism that limit production. It will fold 
all forms that can be folded on any other type of 
Folder and forms of recognized commercial value 
that no other Folder can make. 


Send today for Dummy Folds and speci- 
fications and learn what far-reaching econo- 
mies may be applied in your bindery. 


Besides the Model “K” the complete CLEVELAND line includes the Model “B” Folder (25 x 38), 
“O” (19x 25), “E” and “L” (17 x 22); and CLEVELAND Automatic Air Wheel Feeders for them. 


[He [jeEvelanofeoine Macrine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK—1304 Printing Crafts Bldg. 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street 











PENSLIG 


PHILADELPHIA~—1024 Public Ledger Building 
LOS ANGELES~—East Pico and Maple St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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Model “O” Flexibility Cuts 
Folding Costs 








19x 25 CLEVELAND Model “O” 
Folder equipped with Automatic 
Suction Pile Feeder. 


19x25 CLEVELAND Model “O” Among the 65 forms that can 
Folder equipped with CLEVELAND ' be folded on the speedy Model 
Automatic Air Wheel Pile Feeder. “‘O” from the full 19x25 sheet, are 
CLEVELAND AutomaticAirWheel some which will cut ordinary 
Continuous Feeder is also avail. machine folding time in half. 
able for this machine. Ow 


Whether it be the |] Enter Contest We have selected 20 
folding of an ordinary For Plaque | of these cost-cutting 
letter, a 64-page book- pres a “ll folds and prepared 
let, or anything in be- Convention in October dummies to illustrate 
tween, you can depend pa i, a aged them. This set of dum- 


awarded by this com- 


upon the Model “O” panyfor the best piece of mies will be sent to 
direct mail. Send for cir- 


to sharply reduce your pee eras ie any printer or binder 
folding costs. upon request. 


























Besides the Model “O” the complete CLEVELAND line includes the Model “K” Folder (38x50), 
“B” (25x 38), “E” and “L” (17x22); and CLEVELAND Automatic Air Wheel Feeders for them. 


[ye [EvelAnofaloIne Macrine{a 
General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK—1304 Printing Crafts Bldg. PHILADELPHIA~—1024 Public Ledger Building 


BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES~—East Pico and Maple St. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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No. 15246 A Make-Ready Table 


BLE LEDGE 














Another convenience for the printer; 
further evidence of the aggressiveness 
and foresightedness of those who are 
continually striving to make it easier 
for the printer to do his work right. 

The table top is zinc and may be 
tilted to any angle desired to obtain 
proper light when in use. 


On front of table edge is a movable 
steel bar which, when raised and moved 
slightly to the right, becomes an edge 
sufficiently high to prevent paper from 
sliding off. When table top is level this 


















Manufactured by 


No. 15246-A—36 x 48 in. Top with castors. 
. 15246-B—Same as No. 15246-A but without castors. 


. 15246-H—Same as No. 15246-E but without castors. 





raised edge is not needed but when on 
an angle it is of utmost importance. As 
now constructed, the raised ledge is 
instantly available, when needed, and 
when not needed it is quickly dropped 
to a level with the table top. Illustration 
shows the ledge raised in proper posi- 
tion for use when top is tilted. 

Table is made in three convenient 
sizes, with or without castors, as desired. 


Height to top when horizontal, 41 
inches. 
Double wheel swivel castors are used. 


) with castors. 


. 15246-D—Same as No. 15246-C but without castors. 


No 

No. 15246-C—32 x 42 in. Toy 

No 

No. 15246-E—24 x 32 in. Top with castors. 
No 













FOR SALE BY ALL PROMI- 


NENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND THE HAMILTON 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


L A-S.C.B.-§27. (Printed in U.S. A.) 





























MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
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The Premier Two Revolution 
four roller press. Bed sizes: 
30 x 41, 35 x 45, 38 x 48, 
43 x 52, 45x 56, 49 x 66. 


The Earning Power of Investigation 


NITIATED by an instantaneous recog- 

nition of this company’s gigantic serv- 
icing facilities, a wave of investigation 
began to sweep the graphic arts nine 
months ago. 


Everywhere, craftsmen have been study- 
ing the Premier Two Revolution—com- 
paring it feature by feature, carefully but 
with open minds. 


The result has been of great moment to 
the industry. Where one man had long 
known that Premiers were the last words 
in engineering supremacy, hundreds 
proved it to their complete satisfaction. 


The driving mechanism is the one re- 
ciprocating motion which approaches the 
simplicity, smoothness and long life of 
rotation. The solid periphery cylinder 
rests on eccentrics placed just below the 
cylinder boxes; it is raised, lowered, and 
rigidly locked on impression, by a simple 
movement of these eccentrics. 


With these and other mechanical superi- 
orities in mind, with no reservations of 
any kind regarding the meaning of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter service, the industry sees 
in this press a new day champion of finer 
flatbed production at lower costs. 


‘She PREMIER 


Harris-SeyBo.tp-Porrter Co. General Offices, Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: NswYorx, Cuicaco, SAN Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: CreveLAnp, Dersy, Conn., Dayton 


ier Cutter and Creaser. The Harris Envelope Bianker. 
=o oe accurate, fast, Harris Envelope and Card Press. 


and rigidly built. Bed sizes, Single and two color models. 
48 x 52, 51% x 66, 55x 78%. 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD:> POTTER 





Seybold Automatic Cutters. Sizes 
32, 34, 38, 40, 44, 50, 56, 64, 74, 
84 and 94 inch. Illustration shows 
44-inch size Automatic. 


At Both Ends 


REMENDOUS factors at both ends 

of production schedules, cutting 
machines should be purchased thought- 
fully, carefully. 


Their preparation of stock signals the 
starting of your hungry presses. 


They trim up and groom your printed 
or lithographed work for attractive pre- 
sentation to your customers. 


Years ago, the study and solution of 
the problems, born of this responsibility, 
began to revolve around the name 
“SryBOLD”’ with the logical result that, 
today, Seybold Cutters and Bookbinding 
Machinery come to you from the world’s 


of Production 


largest producer of these types of 
products. 


With your competition as it exists today— 
with SzyBotps acknowledged as sturdily 
shouldering their ends of production 
schedules everywhere—can your plant 
afford not to be SzyBotp equipped with 
the latest machines, the most profitable 
to operate? 

Can your plant afford not to have the 
advantages of sales and servicing organi- 
zations which have kept pace with the 
mechanical advances of these wonderful 
machines? 


For prompt attention, address all inquiries 
direct to address below. 


Harris-‘SEYBOLD-PoTTeER Co. 
SEYBOLD MACHINE Co. Division 


DAYTON - - - OHIO 


SEYBOLD | 


Seybold Round Corner Cutters. 


Seybold Die Presses. Re- 
Known wherever this work is done. 


cognized the world over. 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD:POTTER 





The Whitlock Pony. Built 
in the following sizes: 
24 x 28, 26 x 36, 28 x 40. 


Speed? Production?---or Both? 


HEN small presses are discussed, 
the word “production” is often 
confused with “‘speed.” 


One press is spectacularly productive 
with its cylinders whirling at break 
neck rates. 

Another may get greater production, 
day in and day out, because it takes more 
practical sizes of work. 


But, the profitably fast press of today is 
the one which is built for the size of 
sheet correct in today’s scheme of ad- 
vertising, and which turns them out at 
the high speeds of the smaller machines. 


Such a small press is the Whitlock Pony— 
the whippet of the Graphic Arts. Here 
is speed with correct size because of an 
elliptical gear drive which handles the 
moving parts with an alacrity that’s 
amazing. 


Backed by the Harris - Seybold - Potter 
Company, the Whitlock Pony is today’s 
most profitable small press purchase. An 
investigation will show you why Whit- 
lock operators are the most satisfied 
owners in the industry. They are owners 
properly equipped for production, com- 
petition, and a profitable business. 


The WHITLOCK 


PONY 





° 





Harris-‘SeyBOLp-PotTerR Co. General Offices, Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: NswYorx, Cuicaco, SAN Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: Creveranp, Dersy, Conn., Dayton 


The Premier Cutter and Creaser. The Harris Envelope Blanker. 
Easy on dies, accurate, fast and Harris Envelope and Card Press. 
rigidly built. Bed sizes, 48 x 52, Single and two color models. 
51% x 66, 55 x 784. 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD:- POTTER 





Pioneering Greater Production at Lower Costs 





Harris Two Color Offset Presses. 
Sizes: 36 x 48, 38 x 52, 44 x 64. 
(Single color: 22 x 34, 28 x 42, 
36 x 48, 38x52, 44 x 64.) 


EEPING pace with the graphic 
art’s trend toward greater pro- 
duction at lower cost, Harris and 


Potter offset designers introduced 


their two color machines years ago. 


The trade recognized this progres- 
siveness and immediately installed 
these fast presses. At once, a greater 
stream of the most beautiful offset 
work ever seen, flowed from these 
plants—at a speed and at a low pro 
duction cost which came back in the 
form of ever increasing profits to 


the lithographer. 


For those buyers interested in cer- 
tain exclusive operating and 
mechanical features not obtainable 


HAB 


in any other press, the Potter Two 
Color Offset offers abundant ad- 


vantages. 


For those buyers interested in other 
exclusive operating and mechanical 
features not obtainable in any other 
press, the Harris Two Color Offset 
is replete with advantages just as 
individual. 


Designed with an experience dating 
back to the pioneering days of offset, 
and built by a combined organization 
having more offset experience than 
that possessed by any other firm in 
the world, both machines are striking 
examples of increased profit-earning 
abilities. 


RIS | 


offset I presses 


Harris-SEYBOLD-PoTTER Co. General Offices, Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: NewYorx, Cuicaco, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: CLeveLAND, Dersy, Conn., Dayton 


HARRIS’ SEYBOLD: POTTER 


Potter Two Color Offset Presses. 
Sizes 38 x 52 and 41 x 54. (Single 
color: 34 x 46, 38 x 52, 41 x 51.) 








Thousands of Printers 
Profit by Kimble 


Job Press Control 


ROM Portland, Maine to Los Angeles, 
from Seattle to Miami, job printersin 
large cities and small towns are using 
Kimble Variable Speed Job Press Motors. 


This wide use of Kimble Job Press Mo- 
tors is not an accident. It is because 
these motors have been designed espe- 
cially for job press service. They have 
been molded to meet the requirements 
of printers. They are built to stand the 
hard grind of frequent starting, and 
long runs. 


Your next job press motor should be a 


Kimble. 


Ask your printer’s supply salesman 
or write us for complete information 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
634 N. Western Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








The Kimble motors in the top illustration 
are the foot control type, which has served 
printerssosuccessfullysince 1905. Just above 
is the Kimble Press-O-Matic Unit. The push 
button starts and stops the press without 
changing the predetermined running speed 
and thus makes it easy to regain the correct 
running speed after stopping. Investigate 
the money-making possibilities of Kimble 
Press-O-Matic Job Press Control. 


KI Made for Printers since 1905 
) 
1-2 
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Credbemnens Press 


} Is for the printer who loves his art— 


Who would gather to himself a growing 
share of the coin of the realm— 

Who would enjoy the continuous, and 
continued, patronage of appreciative 


customers. 


Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














HE Craftsman is the special pride of 
ne Chandler & Price family. Says one 
of the largest printers in a city of 1,000,000: 

“We can’t get along without C & P 
Presses. 

“We like them for their flexibility— 
adaptability to all kinds of work, from 
iissue to heavy cover stock—quick change- 
over and make-ready—easy accessibility 
and simple mechanics—speed, fine distri- 
ution of ink and beautiful halftone work. 
‘The results on heavy cover stock are posi- 


tively superior because of their flat im- 
pression. 

‘““When we assign a job toa C & P Press, 
we feel that we are not tying up high-priced 
equipment. When a C & P does stand 
idle, as all presses must at times, our 
overhead isn’t eating us up. 

Operating expense is low, and repair 
and upkeep costs next to nothing. We 
have run a battery of CG & P Presses 
for years and haven’t put $50 in repairs 
on them.” 


Features of the C & P 


Craftsman Press 


Adjustable bed tracks. Extension roller 
tracks. Four form rollers. Two vibrating 
rollers. Vibrating brayer fountain. Brake, 
silent pawl, locking chase hook, bronze 
bushing. Large, heavy main and _ back 
shafts, gear wheel, small head and lock 
cam. Chase size, 12 x 18. Floor space, 
5514” x 60". 

Greater impressional strength. Negligi- 
ble upkeep. Greater ink distribution. Won- 
derful color work. Long, profit-full life. 





«gf Chandler &% Price] 


| PRESSES & PAPER CUTTERS» 


The C & P Craftsman Press is manufac- 
tured by the company which, during the 
past two years, has made the most signif- 
icant four-fold contribution in the history 
of the printing industry—the 1414” x 22” 
Craftsman Automatic Unit, the C & P 
Small Automatic Cylinder, the Craftsman 
Cutter, and the C & P Automatic Cutter. 

A request on your letterhead will bring 
a brochure sketching all four of these 


machines. 





The Chandler & Price Company 
Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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There’s one safe, certain and economical way 
to keep your type metal fit—that is in A-1 
condition at all times. OG Use Imperial Type 
Metal and have it serviced by the Plus Metal 
Plan. G Imperial in your shop eliminates 
buying new supplies of metal, does away with 
expensive toning or temper metals and insures 
uniform casting and printed results. Thousands 


of printers and publishers have proven these 
advantages. It will pay you to investigate! 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturing the following metals: 
LINOTYPE ELROD MONOTYPE LUDLOW INTERTYPE LINOGRAPH STEREOTYPE THOMPSON 
Philadelphia ss Cleveland +s New York os Chicago 


© Imperial Type Metal Co., 1927 
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How would you fold this job? 
How would you s#tch it in your plant? 





HIS job was 

— folded on the 

250,000 16-page Booklets printed four up. Sheet size DEXTER MULTI- 
33” x 42". Single Book Size 5" x 8". FOLD FOLDER 

in the full size 
sheet making 


three parallel 
folds, like this-—+> 


SS TET) 





It was slit on the 3 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 

in 

folder here >| | | 
i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Folding Time 
62,500 sheets — 20.4 hours. 


No Cutting 
of printed sheets for Folder. 




















} No Cutting 
Dexter Multifold Folder of folded signatures for Stitcher. 





THE LAYOUT 
The Dexter Multifold Folder 
will reduce the Folding, Cut- 
ting and Inserting in your 
bindery by one-third or one- 
half. Stitching the work on 
Automatic Stitchers two or 
more up saves % to % the 
stitching, quicker delivery of 
the job is assured. 






























































Write for all the details of these two machines 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


# 

CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
528 S. Clark Street Sth and Chestnut Streets 77 Summer Street 811 Prospect Avenue 2017 Railway Ex. Bldg. | 
a 
e 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co H. W. Brintnall Co. Toronto Type Foundry, Ltd. 
55 South Forsyth Street 51 Clementina St. 102 Wellington St., West 
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RIGHT —Single-color Flat-Bed Press with 
motor drive and control 


BELOW —Two-color Flat-Bed Press with 
motor drive and control 


Oe 
es 


CR6341-Al D-C. printing 
press controller 


Permanently Satisfactory 
Electrical Service 


The output of book and job printing plants doing high- 
grade work depends largely upon the satisfactory 
operation of single-color or two-color cylinder presses. 


een ee More than thirty years of practical experience stand 
eg te gene 2 legume behind the successful performance of General Electric 
motors and control for flat-bed cylinder presses. Into 
this equipment is built the engineering knowledge of 
the largest electrical manufacturing company in the 


_ world. 





problem unreservedly in the hands of General Electric 


rc io nonnnct and obtain eminently satisfactory performance and 
- ntroller to a spe- : ° ° ge : 
unequalled service. G-E engineers, specialists in the 


\ Printers have learned that they can place their power 
A 


pply the proper G-E 


cific task, following the 
recommendations of application of electricity to printing, give their personal 


a re Or = 00 attention to each job, whether it be for one drive or 
G-E Motorized Power. for the equipment of an entire plant. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 


| aca a otorized Power 
, _ ~Jitted to every need 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, : -» SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Printers Need Good Floors 


Whether it is the ponderous weight and vibration of Send your flooring problem to us for solution. Our 
printing presses or the constant trucking of forms or engineers will study your needs and make proper 
heavy paper stocks, a good, strong, resilient flooring recommendation without any obligation to you. 
is necessary. Printers everywhere have found Kreolite Prices now as low as 24c per square foot, installed complete 


Wood Block Floors have solved these problems. The Jennison Wright ees 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Cut only from carefully selected and seasoned timber, 
Branches in All Cities 


Kreolite Wood Blocks are laid with the tough end- 
grain uppermost. The grooves in every block 

are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds 

the entire floor into a solid unit. 


The picture shown is one of the 
paper stock rooms in the plant 
of the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





Aoow you 


can make money 
im your Composing ‘Koom- 


~ Reduce the working 
force in your composing 
room to the number of 
employees necessary to 


produce your steady com- 
position requirements and 
send the balance of your 
work to one of the reliable 
Trade Composition Plants. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 
600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


TRADE COMPOSITION—cA Service which Assures You a Profit without an Investment 


D4 Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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BROWN 1370 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Seeing Better Means s Doing Better 








—the right light for the printing plant. 


No matter what department, for the 
“comp” at the case, in the machine 
room, for the make-up man on the stone, 
or in the press room or bindery, the 
Glassteel Diffuser is the selection of 
those who know. 


In book and job offices, large and small, 
in the big city daily and in the little 
village weekly, Glassteel Diffusers are 
displacing all other kinds of lighting 
equipment. 


In addition to a powerful light, so dif- 
fused that is easy on the eyes, the 
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BEN7AMIN 
Glassteel Diffuser 


Glassteel Diffuser is an unusually good 
looking equipment. 


And the light which escapes to the 
upper portions adds greatly to the 
cheerful appearance and attractiveness 
of the room. 


An exclusive Benjamin feature, the 
globe holder expansion ring and five- 
point locking screw suspension 
prevents breaking or falling of the 
enclosing globe. 


Write our nearest office for full in- 
formation on the Right Light for the 
Printing Plant. 








Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


120-128 S. Sangamon Street 
Chicago 


New York: 247 W. 17th St. San Francisco: 448 Bryant St. 
Manufactured in Canada by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 


Toronto, Ontario. ( eg ) 
. 4 
Benjamin 


E N I —_ 
Howlers 
TRAQDE.MARK 
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Benjamin-Starrett 
Panel Boards 
































DURABILITY -=-::- Plus. 


The adjustable legs and wood 
back make this stool very adapt- 
able for one stool can take the 
place of many. 

Hard wood concave seat 14!” 
diameter. 6"x14" adjustable wood 
back-rest. 


Height adjustable from 18” to 28”. 
Steel finished in dark olive green 
enamel. 

Seat and back are finished in 
mahogany. 





No. 112 W. B. 
Adjustable-Legged Stool 


HAT ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT is very 

DURABLE, capable of withstanding all the brutal 
treatment it might be subject to, is an important factor to 
user upon user of our equipment. 


But the fact that along with its great DURABILITY it 
is adaptable to your needs is of even greater importance to 


those who have not yet tried out our STEEL EQUIPMENT. 


ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT can adjust itself to any 
line of plant manufacture assembly or distribution. 
Naturally this is one of the leading reasons for its wide 
popularity. 

Your plant may call for tools, chairs, benches, tables, 
trucks or “what not,” but regardless of your diverse needs 
our equipment will fill your needs and permanently satisfy. 


Equipment that satisfies—regardless of what shop it is 
in—must satisfy both the user and the purchaser. And, 
with workers satisfied, production will increase. This auto- 
matically satisfies the management. 


When production goes up —costs come down. So why 
not start the “Fall of Costs” by writing today for infor- 
mation and prices? Special equipment made promptly from 
your blue prints. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 
Offices and Factory: Plainwell, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Agents and Dealers in the Principal Cities 


Chicago Detroit St. Louis Milwaukee Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Newark Rochester Buffalo Syracuse, etc. 








This tool and supply stand is 
made up in various combinations 
either with or without casters, 
and with either wood or steel 
shelves. 

Rubber-tired casters can be fur- 
nished if desired. 

Outside dimensions 24!9" x 20! 9”, 
Height over all 33” to 35”. 


Finished in rich, dark, olive green 
enamel. 
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Now Ready ot 
the Gadlom 


ese oe ets 


48 Point Old English 





a cole nr 


You Can Now 
Produce this Fare in; 
Endless Quantities | 
in New Slugs for 


Euery Job. 


The 12, 18, 24 and 36 point sizes of Ludlow Old English 
are now in process. 





Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Buildi Atlanta ildi 


Boston: Harbor Build 


s ing,470 Atlantic Avenue ——__ Atlanta : Palmer Building, 41 Marietta Street 
New York: World Building, 63 Park Row Sa ncisco: Hearst Building, 5 Third Street 
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THE MANZ CORPORATION recommends 
the Cline System of Press Control 








The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnish Motors and 
Control Equipments for Printing Presses and Aux- 


iliary Machinery for Newspaper and Job Presses 














CLINE ELECTRIC MFcG.Co, 


MAIN OFFICE. CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG, 
SAN FRANCISCO 

CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN OFFICE 

MARBRIDGE BLDG, 
47 WEST 34TH Sr. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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«»An analysis of the advertising 
_ publicity used in the Automobile 
Industry shows a heavy predomi- 
nance of Monotype type faces: 
Monotype type and ornaments in 
machine and hand composition 
of Automobile newspaper and 
magazine display advertising; of 
Monotype machine-set type in 
Automobile Catalogs, Booklets, 
Parts Lists, Circulars and other 
direct-by-mail advertising. Over 
67 per cent of all Automobile 
advertising is set in Monotype~ 











LANSTON - MONOTYPE - MACHINE - COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA ~- PA. 














CH OCUSING attention on the name, in an 
environment that reflects true quality, 
has been the underlying theme in the prep- 
aration of General Tire art work for nation- 





























al magazines. The art of photo-engraving 
makes possible a fidelity to detail in repro- 
duction so essential in tire advertising today. 
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Advertising Manager 
THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES *¢ 863 MONA DNOCK BUOCK © CHICAGO 


Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 





























4 Vandercook 


efRIGID BED} 


Proof Presses 


In These Five World Renowned Printing Plants: 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
CHICAGO 


W.F.HALL PRINTING CO. 
CHICAGO 


1 THE 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


WASHINGTON 


THE AMALGAMATED PRESS 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


No. 17 VANDERCOOK ADOESP 
{Rigid Bed) 
Composing Room Cylinder 


An Underfeed Press—15 to 20 proofs per minute 


There are several reasons why these large plants 
have continued to add to their Vandercook rigid 
bed proving equipment. 

Better proofs, less time consumed and a great amount 
of production press time saved by testing out forms 
before going to press. They are also used for proofs 
for photographic reproductions, mailing lists, etc. 
Even a green boy can soon get excellent results. 


There’s a special model for every proving purpose 
Ask for literature 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 19:66 620i ee Ginenco, m1. 
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VIEW OF PLANT OF KELLY PRESS DIVISION, AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


KELLY 


Automatic Presses 


Simple adjustments make Kelly Presses easy 
to handle. 

High operating speed insures large production. 
Safety Devices protect operator, stock, form 
and plates. 

Automatic Operating Control relieves the 
pressman of close supervision. 
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Rigid impression, excellent distribution and 
hairline register contribute to the high quality 
of printing for which Kelly Presses are noted. 


—-- 


Kelly Presses, Parts and Service available at all Selling Houses and Agencies of the 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg; 
in Australia and New Zealand; Canadian-American Machinery Co., London, England; 


e 
— 


Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses 
National Paper and Type Co., Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 
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SETIN THE GR 
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Distinguished Book Work on the 


LINOTYPE 


HIS INSERT of the series on Distin- 

guished Composition iscontributed by 
William Edwin Rudge of Mt. Vernon, New 
York, as a demonstration of the character 
that can be imparted to this class of work, as 
indeed to any other, by careful planning. It 
should be borne in mind that the actual pro- 
duction cost of such composition is but little 
greater than the cost of ordinary, character- 
less composition. Added on to the total cost 
the increase is but slight.~ But what a differ- 
ence it makes in the result! ~The specimens 
shown in this insert were composed on the 

Linotype. Mr. Rudge operates three 
machines, setting many of his most 
distinguished works on the 


LINOTYPE 
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TURN TO THE EAST 


was not so vehement, so vigorous as is expected of one who narrowly misses 
eternal ostracism. Loudly she bewailed the fact that being too wicked for the 
proselyter’s Heaven, which because of its exclusiveness was therefore undoubt- 
edly superior in every way, she was compelled to resign herself to the prospects 
of a Presbyterian Paradise, more easily entered, therefore, second rate. 

However, there is one compensation for a grandmother—the Proselyter’s 
Lord has no free dispensary here below. 


Cte Modery Young War CES 


E is a modern young man. He assures me of this in flawless Eng- 

lish, sitting upon the deck, legs folded Buddha-fashion, as only 

an Oriental can. It is a fact patent to anybody. Instead of square- 

cornered Chinese garments, constricting the body nowhere, he 

wears a blue serge suit of Scotch weave, cut in Hong Kong by a 
British tailor. His feet, noticeably small, are conspicuous in American sport 
shoes, decorated with contrasting leather fancifully stitched. Fromaside pocket 
protrudes a soft Italian felt hat twisted into a cone. Altogether he is pleasant to 
look upon. His dark eyes, shadowed by thick fleshy lids, do not wince from the 
sunlight as mine do. Cowering beneath a hat brim I hugthe miserable ribbon of 
noon-day shade lying along the cabin wall, while unaffected, he sits upon a 
blazing white scrubbed deck, with light raining from the sky, an inverted 
molten bowl, light incessantly caught and splintered upon the points of waves. 
His teeth shine, white and firm. His flesh, neither yellow nor white, is a smooth 
olive. To the body, supple and young, angularities are alien. Gestures trail 
gracefully from his fingertips. And about him there is a gaiety, a consistent 
gaiety, which at no time will get out of bounds, overflowing the reserve of his 
Oriental temperament. 
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By the event of last night, already gossiped about at breakfast in the Second 
Cabin, his gaiety may be intensified. I know nothing. I have heard that this 
charming youth came away from an all-night poker game in the First Cabin at 
dawn. Having won more than his passage to America he left behind him among 
others an enraged traveling salesman and a forlorn Australian bookie. Not one 
of your trumpery peddlers this salesman but a traveler in something big, loco- 
motives, steel rails, tractors. It may be he directly above us, a heavy man with 
jowls, leaning upon the rail of the upper deck. The bookie, after seeing the 
Treaty Ports, is going to horse-races in Canada. At this hour upon any other day 
he and this Chinese youth have been playing mah jong forsmall stakes; but now 
he stands alone, blazer collar pulled up to his ears, staring at nothing. Usually 
so cheery, so needful of a sympathetic audience, there is something desolate in 
this isolation. But my companion glances neither at him nor towards the rail 
above. 

This young man is fond of foreign dancing, but his performance as well as 
being curious is something of a scandal. The most intricate steps he has mastered. 
He is agile beyond any white man, but the white man’s negroid rhythms do not 
enter into him. From first to last his stepping remains unrelated to the emphasis 
of the bass drummer. And at times his dancing is subtly impertinent. It was 
found so by two wan half-grown girls traveling from mission stations in a 
country which is not home to school in America, which is for them even a 
stranger land. When he asked them to dance again they refused, glancing at him 
with startled eyes. Privately the missionaries, of whom there are many among 
the passengers, scold; but he is guiltless, his mannerisms being common to those 
American dance-halls welcoming young Orientals. 

To criticism by missionaries he would be indifferent. Already he tells me that 
he is an agnostic, adding to this the commonplace of Young China that mis- 
sionaries are the tools of imperialism. He is modern in all things except in 
marriage. When he went away to an American college he had long been wed 


ap 


to an old-style girl of his mother’s choice. Of a university degree he is no less 
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CHARLES DAVIS 


property of her son, Thomas Lawrence Motley (1835-1909) of Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, and at his death passed to his daughter, Maria Davis Motley, widow of 


Lawrence Park, Esq., of Groton. 


ExHIBITED— September, 1915, to September, 1916. 

At the exhibition of Stuart’s portraits, Bos- A copy, made by Edgar Parker about 1885, 
ton, 1828, No. 186. is owned by Mr. Davis’ great-grandson, 

At the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, from Charles Motley Clark, Esq., of Boston. 


[ Zllustrated | 


( 215 »)s 


MRS. CHARLES DAVIS 
1783-1841 
pert daughter of Benjamin (q.v.) and Judith (Gay) Bussey (q.v.) 
of Boston and “Woodland Hill,” Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 
She married in Boston in 1803 Charles Davis (q.v.) of Boston. 


Boston, 1808. Panel, 3248x 26% inches. Life-size, half-length, showing her 
seated in an easy attitude, three-quarters left, in a gilt Empire armchair, uphol- 


stered in rich old rose velvet, with her gray-blue eyes to the spectator. She wears a 
short-sleeved, high-waisted, low-necked, black velvet gown, trimmed about the 
neck with narrow white lace. Her light brown hair is parted on her forehead and 
worn in large ringlets at her temples. Her coloring is brilliant. A cord of black 
velvet passes around her head. Her hands rest on her lap, with the fingers inter- 
locked and her right forearm lies upon a cushion of the same shade as the chair 
covering. The background is plain and of brown tones. 

Painted for her father, her portrait remained in his possession until his death in 
1842, when it passed to her mother, and at her death in 1849 it was inherited by 
Mrs. Davis’ daughter, Maria Bussey Davis (1814-1894), wife of Thomas 
Motley (1812-1895) of “Woodland Hill.” At Mrs. Motley’s death, it became 
the property of her daughter, Judith Eleanor Motley, wife of Edward Gilchrist 
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Speed! 


BOOKS—At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 


[Patented — Other Patents Pending] 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE 


that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of _ singles up, on any kind of stock. 


120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 


Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 





We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


11 Park Place, New York City 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Anti-Offset - Ink Softener 
Safe Dryer 


It makes the ink set quickly 


It eliminates offset 
It stops ink picking 


It prevents sheet sticking 


CRO 


It works in all colors 


wo 


It assures clean printing 
ew 
We will furnish a liberal sample gratis to any 
responsible firm upon application 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Reducol Compound 
Blue Black Reducol Compound 
Improved Magic Type and Roller Wash 
Paste and Liquid Dryers 
Gloss Paste and Overprint Varnish 

Electrical Destroyer 

Metal Cleaner and Flux 


= 


Accuracy plus 


Profits 











INDIANA CHEMICAL 
& MEG. CO., Inc. 


Indianapolis Indiana 


New York City Chicago, Illinois 
23 East 26th Street 608 So. Dearborn Street 





Pacific Coast Agents: GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 


Southwestern Agents: POPE BROS. ROLLER MFG. CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
Canadian Agents: SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
British Agents: 
BORNE & CO., Ltd., 35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 

















Patented 
Built in Three Sizes 
38x50" 45x65" 50x75” 


Y the assistance of this big improvement over 

all other forms of line-up and registering 

devices, accurate line-up and register now be- 
comes a simpler and quicker operation. 


" $a ftsman, 


Line-up and Register Table 


is unexcelled for book, catalogue and color 
work. Its extreme accuracy and simple method 
of operation have made it easily the leader in 
its field. Lithographers and label printers will 
find it unequaled for the exacting requirements 
of their work. 


It will eliminate unprofitable work through un- 
estimated time spent in lining up and registering 
intricate forms. The moment the Craftsman 
Table is put to work in your shop these troubles 
end. It means the saving of time, labor, patience 
and money. Can you afford to be without it? 


Geared Accuracy 


The straight-edges are geared to the table; there 
are no wires to keep adjusted. When once ad- 
justed the straight-edges on the Craftsman 
Table are permanently accurate. Other time- 
saving improvements incorporated in the Crafts- 
man Table have made it the most complete 
line-up and register table ever offered the printer 
and lithographer. 


A descriptive folder is yours for the asking. 
Just drop a line to 


National Printers’ Supply Co. 
Makers of Printers’ Registering Devices 


748 Old South Building Boston, Mass. | 
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HE GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION held in New York 
City, September 5 to 17, was the greatest and most 
successful ever attempted. 


It gave us the chance to prove conclusively that our custom 
made magazines are among the best and most accurate ever 
manufactured. The price of $150 is a saving of $45 on each 
one purchased from us. 


We appreciate the many orders placed at our booth. 





Full size $150 Split size $110 


OUR BOOTH AT THE GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


RICH & McLEAN, Inc. 


73 Beekman Street New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Magazines for Mergenthaler Linotype Machines 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


° & we hs 
Chandler & Price Presses 
rin Ing C. & P. Craftsman and 


Auto Clamp Power Cutters 





5m te 
\ote 


© Colt’s Armory Presses 

Machineryand | “==c= 

y Boston Wire Stitchers 

Boston Staple Binders 
Challenge Machinery Co. 


® 
upplies rot 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 


Diamond Power Cutters 
a Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Wood and Steel Equipment 
Kelly Automatic Presses 
F. P. Rosback Co. Products 


American Type F ounders H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 


Type, Borders and Ornaments 


Company Metal Leads and Slugs 


Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 


Boston, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. Potter and Poco Proof Presses 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Vandercook Proof Presses 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. * 
Richmond, Va. Cincinnati, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Spokane, Wash. Southworth Machine Co. 
Baltimore, Md. Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. Products 
Detroit, Mich. Des Moines, lowa wi 
© ae owe, 
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“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 


— have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquencein type. 


Making pictures—CUTS— for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors. 
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711 South Dearborn Street — oe CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 - 5263 
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Mr. Printer: Why do you use two sets of rollers 
when Ideal Typograph Rollers serve summer and 
winter? And that’s not all—they have many other 
outstanding advantages. Here are vital facts 
on lower production costs. 


NO MORE Roller Changes 
\, when the Weather Changes 


Ideal Typograph Rollers give you year around service— 
they do away withspecial summer or winter rollers, Positively 














PRODUCTS guaranteed not to melt, shrink or swell under any conditions 
Ideal Typograph Rollers of service on any press, at any speed. No low spots—no un- 
Made by a patented process of evenness—they run true and remain so. They never need 

vulcanized vegetable oils an - a ‘ 
varnishes similar to those used in resetting when once properly set in the press. Won't crack 




















inting inks. All- ll : , : j 
ground true. Guaranteed motto from inks or pigments. Unaffected by cleaning fluids. Blacks, 
: snes Coren. geee. Tot we all blues, purples wash off easily, quickly, permitting immediate 
ee use of yellows or white with no trace of darker colors. Need 
Graphic Rollers no ageing or special treatment. Do not deteriorate or require 
Sided tems eelethies com special attention when not in use. 
position principally for use as 7 
form rollers. May also be used as These are not mere claims but facts established by actual 
ductors and distributors. Can be i 3 : 
used at any desired speedof press. performance in the hands of thousands of quality printers. The 
Guaranteed not to melt. . eee f = ' 
saving in time and expense of resetting alone, to say nothing of 
Ideal Process Rollers their longer life, soon pays for Ideals and adds to your profits, 
Designed to permit printers to ae 
re-surface or_recondition their Made for angle, ductor, feed and distributor rollers (but 
own rollers. For use in all posi- . 
tions and on all presses. A big not for form rollers except for use with rubber type) for all 
forward step in pressroom prac- 
tice, particularly for large estab- types and makes of presses. 
lishments, and in shops where a a : a 
Se RE ens Our book “Lower Cost Per Impression,” presents new avenues 





of profit for any printer. Send for your free copy today. 





Ideal Lithographic Rollers 


Made of vulcanized vegetable 
oils and varnishes. For all posi- 
tions—water or ink—on any offset 
or lithograph press, printing on 
paper or tin. Made with either 
smooth or grained surface,ground 


true. Need no breaking-in or 
scraping. "i 

















IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 





Plant No. 2 






and Plant Ne! THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY Seadine aes ili, 
2512 W. 24th Street NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Long Island City 
Chicago, IIl. Branches in All Principal Cities New York 
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Graphic ts Gxposition 


Three new units for the manufacture of book 
covers were shown in continuous operation on actual 
work by the E. C. Fuller Company. 


The speed and smoothness of these machines and 
the quality of the cases produced aroused such interest 
as to tax the capacity of the booth at all times. 


The new units are: { 


Standard Rotary Board Cutter with Auto- 
matic Feed. 

Smyth Automatic Case Making Machine. 
Standard Automatic Embossing Machine. 


Their remarkable performance can be dupli- 
cated in your plant. An inquiry to the E. C. Fuller 
Company will bring fuil information. 


E-C-FULLER COMPANY 243 S'bsansorn sth 
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Why Not Make 





T IS quite fitting, we feel, to suggest that 
you celebrate Columbus Day by joining 
that careful and successful group of 

printers who are exploring the subject of at- 
mospheric control — endeavoring to discover 
to what extent uncontrolled humidity actually 
handicaps production and consumes profit. 










that will lead to the amazing discovery of 





a Little Discovery Yourself? 





BAHNSON Humidifiers 
. We will be glad to furnish charts, provide the easiest, safest and most 


statistics and understandable information economical means of controlling hu- 


midity in printing plants. You should 
; : read our booklet, “Printinc WITH 
tremendous wastes right in your own plant. Connnnnes hues Wie? 









The BAHNSON Company “xsrven™ 





General Offices and Factory: 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Your Business Is No Exception 


It isn’t lower sales figures, nor less adver- 
tising that will help you make a profit in 
the face of super competition. 


It’s Lower Production Costs 
The Rosback Round Hole Rotary Perfo- 


rator is guaranteed to save from 50 to 75% 
over any other perforating method. Built 


Have You Overlooked “a: 
ve You Overlookec in Single and Two-way Units. 


This Economical Way? 


F, P, ROSBACK COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 





THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 

















The Motor for Your J ob Press 


The ‘“‘Warner”’ Variable Speed Printing Press Motor is adapted 
to meet the demand of printers who require a sturdier motor 
to operate their presses to the utmost efficiency. 

*“‘Warner”’ Printing Press Motors are equipped with friction pulley, 
spring base and foot control. The friction pulley eliminates the use of belts. 

Speed control is entirely self-contained, which eliminates the use of ex- 
ternal speed control apparatus. 

The unlimited variation of possible speeds, by means of foot control, 
enables the operator to gauge his press speed to suit the requirements of 
the particular job. This also makes it possible to vary the press speed to meet 
the ability of the operator. This means greater production and lower costs. 

The ‘‘Warner’’ with its wide range of speed is the most satisfactory 
motor for the print shop. 


The WARNER Saves You Current 


The current saving effected by the use of the ‘‘WARNER” motor is of 
considerable importance. This is accomplished in a motor of this design 
by controlling the current input to meet the varying speeds; each reduc- 
tion in speed results in a corresponding saving in current used. As the 
average press speed is about 40% of the possible maximum, a considera- 
ble saving in current results. The saving in current alone will justify the 
purchase of the motor—in many cases the saving being the full purchase 
price for the first year. Write today for quotations. 


THE WIGGINTON COMPANY The Warner Is a Ball-Bearing 


434 North Church Street Kalamazoo, Michigan Equipped Motor 


WARNER MOTORS 


A Printing Press Motor That Reduces Current Costs 
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Capacity 


ts i . Is Latent 
Effort for 


Future 
Demands 


EISEL PRESSES give this CAPACITY with the minimum of floor space and 

plates. Meisel Presses give this CAPACITY with the minimum of economy 

due to one handling of paper and the complete accessibility of the press for quick 

changes. Contrary to popular opinion, this economy is obtained on both short and 

long runs without lowering quality. A concern with ample capacity serves best 
because it serves well. Trade follows equipment. 
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Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 























NE sure way to close a sale is to show your 

prospect something better, something different, 
something especially suited to his needs. Nothing 
else can so hearten your salesmen, nothing else so 
surely turn cold prospects into warm friends. 


With the Goes Holiday Line you can turn cold 
|| prospects into warm friends. A Goes Holiday Line 

GREETING CARDS ‘ | Portfolio plus a few well chosen sales points will close 
HOLIDAY LETTERHEADS | many an order—make many friends. 


HOLIDAY BLOTTERS Pe It is a beautiful line—one that will attract immediate 

attention. It includes Holiday Letterheads—Greeting 
Cards—Hboliday Blotters— each subject produced by 
the incomparable Goes Direct Process of Offset 
Lithography. The samples are arranged in an attrac- 
tive, convenient Portfolio, size 11 by 14 inches. With 
each Portfolio is sent a group ef 28 pertinent sales 
and greeting letter suggestions. 

Write for this splendid piece of sales equip- 

ment today. It will cost you 50c plus postage 

but it will be worth far more than that 

amount to you. It will produce orders for you. 


Send, too, for the Goes Calendar Pad Catalog show- 
ing our 90 styles of Calendar Pads. Free on request. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


+ ‘WEST bake STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Have you ever 
from“half-idle” 


C-H Pre-Set Control keeps 


presses earning at maximum 


oem need not be idle to lose you money. How about 
a press producing 70% of the output of which it is cap- 
able, when you figure costs on 100% capacity? 


What is to blame for such loss? Surely not the pressmen. Your 
shop is full of good press feeders and pressmen but when they 
must act as motor experts, too, output and quality will suffer. 


With C-H Pre-Set Control a feeder is a feeder only. His 
responsibility for the motor and for speed ends by pressing 
the proper button—one each for starting, inching, or stop- 

ing. The pressroom foreman sets the press for the speed the 
job will stand. The motor is in the hands of a better expert 
iii ; than you could possibly hire—C-H Control. 
e feeder can contro every 


action of the press with a touch For any motor, any current, (D.C. or A.C.), there is a C-H 
of the finger to this push-button P a 1 : : 

station—located wherever most Controller which will keep any press earning at capacity— 

seg ae. sale. make it complete the job on the promised date. You can 

eh ann bid closer on jobs without jeopardizing profit because there 

is nO more guess work on “press time.’’ These advantages 


al will gradually, surely build your business. 


No wonder printing plants everywhere, large and small, 
are installing C-H Pre-Set Control as an aid in beating com- 
petition. Certainly it is worth your careful investigation, too. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1245 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


UTLER 


wwe Room Efficiency 
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r| figured the loss 


9. 


C-H Pre-Set Control installed on 
a large colortype press in the 
plant of the Max Lau Color- 
type Company, Chicago, Illinois 








{ Depends on Electrical Control 
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@. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Mount Pirasent Preee 


August 16, 199i. 


garmichae] Blanket Co 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


For more thap a year we have had in use on 
all of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 
@e are very happy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’on 
the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 
having of these blankets on the presses has saved the 
emashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if 
the original hard vacking had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we oan see is tha t takes up so much room'on 
the = deceiaegd that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious ‘spe se at wever, ae " 
mot using the blankets, will 
them, as we feel certa Be aaet are 6 aitatinet help and 
advantage in our pressroom. 


3 HORACE McoPARLAND COMPANY 


Remus i Fonfonds 











711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Pacific Coast Sales Office 


CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 

Platen Presses 

Rotary Presses 
or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 


a decided decrease in wear on forms 
is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 


BLANKETS are used. 
Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











The, NICCO Automatic 


siete HEATER— COOLER 


B. L. NICHOLES & CO., Patentees 


Produces embossed and engraved effects without the use of dies or plates, direct 
from printing press at press speed. Can be fed by hand or attached to all 


standard makes of automatic fed presses . 


. Write for detailed particulars. 


GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Rand - McNally Building, Chicago 


Co, 
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When the 
ssl Customer, 


Says"Rush 


It’s Mighty Comforting to 
Know Your New Rollers Are Within 
CHICA CO 36.704 Sherman Sirect Overnight Shipping Distance! 


DETROIT 
4391 Apple Street 


I a iii Sie UST a wire or a phone call—or a letter if time 


i. eT permits—to your nearest Sam’l Bingham’s Son 


I aaa ine i i Factory, and the new rollers waiting for you there 


RT cine will be in your pressroom the next morning! That’s 


DALLAS what Sam’! Bingham service means — are you taking 


1306 Patterson Avenue 


KANSAS CITY it? i 
a advantage of it? Thousands of printers are. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ' 
it Send in your old rollers as soon as removed from 
88-90 South 13th Street service. Have them cast, seasoned, ready for use when 
TIEN Rie GE you want them. No charge till the rollers are shipped. 
ST. LOUIS 

514-516 Clark Avenue 


INDIANAPOLIS : : 
Gab tacts Abieinn tiene There is a Bingham factory near you. Use our 


NASHVILES 911 Berryhill Avenue Red Shipping Labels. 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


ATLANTA 


Printers Rollers 


For 78 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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The Dowd “Special A” Alloy Steel 
Paper Knife gives you accurate cuts 
and trims day in and day out on all 
kinds of stock. 
MTT The steel itself, the hardening and 





SIR new Dowd booklet, tempering methods used in the mak- 
ae ipa ioacnim once ing of the “Special A’”—all have their 


nd eating anion mane part in assuring accuracy and long life. 


valuable Information om If you have not yet used this knife, 
ly. Write for your copy today. you are privileged to try it on one of 
your cutting machines for ten days 
without cost. Try it now—and draw 


your own conclusions. 


.J. Dowd Knife Works 


CYakers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 


4 Beloit,Wisconsin | 
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“Big Hit of the Show” 


THAT the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company’s Exhibit was 
the “Big Hit of the Show” is the consensus of opinion 
of the thousands of Craftsmen and Employing Printers 
who attended the Fourth National Graphic Arts Expo- 


sition in New York. 


Although classed as one of the most distinctive in points of 
size, artistic setting and attractiveness, the real outstanding 
feature of the Miller Exhibit, meriting universal praise and 
enthusiastic comment, was the splendid performance and con- 
vincing demonstrations of the Miller Machines themselves. 


From 1:00 P. M. until 11:00 P. M., each day and evening 
throughout the two weeks of the Exposition, two of the New 
Miller Simplex 19x25 Automatic Two- Revolutions, two of 
the New 1927 Model Miller High-Speed Presses and two 
Miller Master-Speed Jobbers, popularly termed the “‘Printer’s 
Greyhound,” were in continuous operation, producing at record 
speeds the very highest grade color printing ever attempted 
and successfully executed at an Exposition of this kind. 


The demonstrations of the various models of Miller Saw- 
Trimmers and the recently-introduced Miller Slugotype Saw, 
an attachment for Intertypes and Linotypes, were equally 
impressive and convincing. 


Those who were in attendance require no further proof — 
seeing is believing. To those who were unable to attend the 
Exposition we will be very glad to mail the complete account 
of Miller performance, together with a souvenir set of the 
beautiful art subjects produced on the Miller Show Machines. 
Free for the asking—no obligations. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


ATLANTA, 99 Walton Street, N. W. LOS ANGELES, 300 East 4th Street MINNEAPOLIS, 423 South 5th Street 
BOSTON, 603 Atlantic Avenue DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street ST. LOUIS, 712 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 
MILLER & RICHARD, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 
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Does Your Service Department 
Operate Smoothly? 


HE chief cause for the high mortality rate among 

printers’ service departments rests with the pro- 

prietors themselves, says Walter Van De Camp in 
the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. This state- 
ment he proves with practical experiences in four years of 
development of such a department from scratch toa seven- 
man force. It is an article of more than common interest 
under present-day conditions. § You are spending a lot of 
time to get anew customer ; perhaps also money. But unless 
he pays his way he is a bad bargain, and unless he stays 
beyond the initial order your selling costs will be prohibi- 
tive. It’s just this condition Frank V. Faulhaber discusses 
in nis article,“Getting the Customer to Pay and Stay.” 
You know yourself it’s the most pressing problem before 
us; hence be sure to read Faulhaber’s solution next month. 
“Estimates by the Printing Buyers’ Association” is a new 
and novel idea by Frederick Black. As the advertising direc- 
tor of the largest steamship line in Pacific waters, Mr. Black 
buys printing by the carload. His word on such an impor- 
tant subject, therefore, carries more than ordinary weight. 
You and your business will benefit greatly by a study of 
Mr. Black’s scheme. § “Help Business by Lengthening Life 
of Biggest Jobs,” says Frank H. Williams, and he tells you 
how to do it, while Millard L.Cope tells newspaper pub- 
lishers to “Sell Advertising on Reader-Hour Basis.” We 

feel proud of this worth-while array of high-grade 
discussions of pressing problems. 


Complete index of the editorial contents of the October issue 
may be found on page 173 
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Our NaTIONAL HERO 


When Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh visited Minneapolis on his tour of the country in the interest of 
aviation, the Lund Press, a young, enterprising concern, furnished all its customers and friends with 
this likeness of the only man who so far has crossed the Atlantic ocean successfully and Janded where 
he intended. The photograph was printed on deckle-edged text stock of good quality, hot-stamped 
and blind-embossed. Halftone by the courtesy of William Lund, president of the company. 
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“Ghe Hot Spot in Printed Salesmanship 


By B. C. REBER 


SEVERAL months ago I was 

R discussing various forms of 

merchandising with the adver- 

- tising manager of a nationclly 

known clothing merchant. As 

our conversation progressed, 

) we walked about the store and 

eventually wound up in front 

of his display windows. “Now, 

here’s something that has 

proven quite successful with us,” he exclaimed, turn- 

ing to one point in the window before which we stood. 

“We call it our ‘hot spot,’ and it certainly has sold 

a lot of merchandise for us. There appears to be some 

psychological effect that exists in this particular spot, 

for when we have some accessories that are not moving 

as rapidly as we believe they should, we make a display 

of them in this particular location and they immediately 
start to move. 

“ To give you an illustration: A few weeks ago, in 
making an inventory of our stock, we came across a 
few old ties. They were made of good material, but 
of an off-shade of red; and we had practically given 
up selling them. However, as a last resort, I made a 
display of these ties at this particular point in the win- 
dow and watched results. 

“That afternoon a group of young men who were 
playing in a local orchestra passed the store and were 
attracted to these ties. Within a few moments each 
had purchased one, and within a couple of days they 
had become a fad and we were sold out. That is but 
one of many instances wherein we have disposed of 
slow-moving merchandise by taking advantage of our 
‘hot spot.’ ” 

This same “ hot spot ” which was so successful in 
moving merchandise for this firm exists in printed sales- 
manship, but it is seldom brought to the front and 
fully developed. In every printed form of any kind 
there is always a “hot spot” which commands the 
attention of the reader. It may be the headlines across 
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the top of a feature story, it may be the opening line 
streaming across the top of an advertisement, or it may 
be an illustration, all of which will attract the eye and 
command attention. How often, however, are any of 
these things fully studied and developed so as to bring 
out the best returns? 

In preparing the material for this article, the writer 
reviewed all of the advertisements in the current issue 
of a well known publication. Each page bearing an 
advertisement was slowly turned and each advertise- 
ment carefully considered before turning to the next. 
When the entire contents had been digested, the writer 
took a sheet of paper and set down a list of those 
advertisements which could be recalled. 

It is evident that such a test would result in a list 
of those advertisements which left the greatest impres- 
sion upon the mind. And it is also evident that in order 
to leave a strong impression there must be something 
in the layout which would command the attention of 
the eye and imprint the stimulating or impelling effect 
upon the mind. 

A short time ago the manufacturers of Hoover suc- 
tion cleaners used some ingenious copy by placing a 
cut of one of their machines in one corner of the adver- 
tisement, while diagonal lines created a path through 
the text, this path being printed in full, black type, 
while that around it was treated to give a hazy effect. 
The comparison was startling and left a strong impres- 
sion upon the reader. 

The advertisements of the Campbell Soup Company 
offer other examples of the “ hot spot ” in the printed 
word. On a level with the eye will always be found 
some catchy phrase, word, or illustration which is so 
different as to immediately attract. It is the spotting 
of this /eader, as it might be called, which attracts the 
attention of the reader and /eads him into a more com- 
plete review of the advertisement. 

Glance out of your office window for a moment. 
Unconsciously your eyes will rove over the familiar 
details which are there every day. Then, suddenly, like 
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a chip of steel attracted to a magnet, the eyes pick out 
some detail that is different — a contrast of color, a new 
object, or an individual passing along the street. Which- 
ever it is, that is the “hot spot” which attracts and 
sustains your attention. 

The “box” has been used extensively, both in 
advertising and editorial work. It is a “‘ hot spot ” which 
halts the reader in his perusal of the pages; something 
which breaks up the monotony and causes him to hesi- 
tate and look again. There is something on that page 
which is different from plain, printed type; different 
from the average style of advertising copy. His curi- 
osity is aroused, and he looks back to see what he has 
missed in the first glance. 

There was a custom at one time among certain mer- 
chants to print their advertising upside down. This was 
merely a means of attracting attention. The reader, 
being accustomed to all printed matter following a cer- 
tain path, immediately notices the difference and will 
take more time to read that advertisement than if it 
were printed in regular form. 

A few weeks ago a lineman was working on an elec- 
tric light pole when he came in contact with a high 
voltage wire and was badly burned. It was at first 
thought that he had been killed, but a physician who had 
been called placed a mirror to his lips and the glass 
was immediately covered with a film. 

That film over the glass was the one spark, the one 
“ hot spot ” which gave evidence of life. His pulse was 
so weak as to be unrecognizable. Apparently he had no 
heart action. His body appeared to be without life. But 
there was one test which answered the question, “ Is 
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he alive? ” It was the spark of life showing on the glass 
of that mirror. 

Our first impression of persons to whom we are 
introduced is often due to one important point in their 
dress or habit. A friendly eye or a cordial handshake 
informs us that we have met a worthy individual. Neat 
dress leaves its favorable imprint, where slovenliness 
would create repulsion and disgust. 

Color creates contrast and contrast creates atten- 
tion. Tables listing the combinations of colors to get 
the best results have long been known. Riding on a 
train, one will enjoy the landscape for the first few 
miles, then it becomes monotonous; there is too much 
sameness. Eventually, however, the train will pass 
through some glen where a rippling brook will splash 
along its course, or a miniature waterfall will sparkle 
in the sunlight. Immediately the monotony is broken. 
A new color contrast has been brought into play. The 
eyes lose their tired feeling and the mind registers 
pleasure. A new “ hot spot ” has been found. 

Millions are spent annually in advertising and mil- 
lions are lost annually in the same manner; not because 
the principle of advertising is wrong, but because the 
copy lacks life, something different from the average 
run of things which will attract, sustain, and please. 
The trade-mark of a manufacturer is his “ hot spot.” 
Through its use the public becomes acquainted with 
his merchandise and readily recognizes it wherever this 
trade-mark is found. But to keep interest aroused, new 
objects must be found which will be catchy, which will 
have an appeal. They are the “ hot spots” in printed 
salesmanship. They are the life sparks of business. 


——_— 


““Out— See Gopy a 


By JoHN Epwarp Hicks 


E was slightly below medium 
height, inclined to be plump, 
with a merry twinkle in his 


hair, a florid complexion, and 

the most captivating of smiles. 

He said he was “ an operator 

looking for a chance to op.” 

“‘ Now here’s a job,” said he, 

% looking up from the classified 

advertisements of a newspaper. “It says, ‘ Wanted, 

linotype operator, married, who can set ten galleys 

eight-point a day and care for machine; must be able 

to help out on floor; booze battlers and cigaret suckers 

keep away; pay what you are worth every Saturday 

night.’ I can answer all the requirements for that job 
except one. Alas, alack, I’m single.” 

“Then,” queried “ Shorty ” Guyon, “ you’ve never 

felt the ecstatic sting of one of little Cupid’s arrows? ” 

“Only once,” he answered, “ and then it didn’t take. 

It happened in southern Kansas. I had been on a little 


tour down as far as Mexia when that place was in the 
hectic throes of an oil boom. Well, the high- 
brows call it Mee-yah and the roughnecks call it 
Mex-ia, so I just compromise and call it — Mex-ia. 
: . Anyway, returning this way, I was ousted from 
my place on one of the country’s foremost railroads 
because a ‘shack’ and I held divergent views with 
regard to financial policy. That is, he thought I should 
pay and I knew darn well I wasn’t going to, and was 
confirmed and upheld in my opinion by the depleted 
state of my exchequer. The soil where I lit was com- 
paratively soft and, of course, dry. Remember, the 
locale is Kansas. 

“Tt was but a short walk to the station, and I 
distinctly remember congratulating myself that the 
‘shack ’ was a man of firm decision and quick action, 
for had he delayed another minute or two he might have 
bounced me off on the brick-paved platform above 
which appeared the legend ‘Sylvan Glade,’ together 
with certain figures which told how far you had come 
from somewhere and how far it was to anywhere. 
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“The station master, telegrapher, baggage man, 
express representative, janitor, and ticket seller was 
standing in the doorway and he told me how to find 
the office of the Weekly Graphic, the only paper pub- 
lished in the place. I found it on a side street in a neat 
and well built one-story brick building. By the way, 
I noticed that practically all the buildings were of brick 
and the town had an unusually neat appearance. 

“ John Manning, editor of the paper, said he could 
use me a couple of weeks on account of his son, who 
was the operator, being in attendance at a short course 
or summer school or something of the sort at Manhat- 
tan or Lawrence, I forget which. He told me they went 
to press on Thursday afternoon and paid off as soon as 
the paper was out; in the meantime he would arrange 
for lodging and meals at the hotel. 

“Which was all right, because I found credit 
extremely easy there. The barber, on learning that I 
was working for Manning, gave me a shave, haircut, 
and shampoo and said Thursday night would be all 
right for the money. Then I looked lots better.” 

“ But,” suggested Guyon, “ you were about to tell 
us of a love affair. Had you forgotten? ” 

“No,” he replied, “ I am coming to that right now, 
where the little son-of-a-gun Daniel lay in ambush and 
sent one of them arrows winging smack through this 
tender heart of mine. At the end of the second day the 
old man invited me out to supper, and we walked out. 
He had a car, but it was hardly worth while getting in 
and out of it unless one had business beyond the city 
limits. He pointed out his house as we approached. It 
was one of those white with green trimming houses and 
the big yard was like a green carpet of grass with a 
profusion of roses of Sharon, hollyhocks, and old- 
fashioned flowers like that. I thought te myself maybe 
being the editor of a small-town paper wasn’t so bad 
after all. 

“ Then I heard a girl singing in the yard. Nothing 
high-toned or educated about it, just what I call plain 
singing — but pretty. And the song was what might be 
expected in such a setting: 

Of all the fair faces I ever did see 

There’s none to compare with my little Mohee. 
Then she came around an althea bush, and I think she 
blushed a little on account of me, a stranger, being 
there and hearing her sing. Strange men in Sylvan 
Glade were rarities. Mister, she was pretty! I don’t set 
myself up as an expert on women. In fact, I like ’em, 
but I’m afraid of ’em. This girl I judged to be about 
twenty-one; she was slender, had dark hair, and the 
softest brown eyes. 

“Manning introduced us, simply saying, ‘ This is 
my daughter, Geraldine, or “ Jerry ” for short,’ and she 
very graciously acknowledged the introduction. 

“Some time later we had supper. I am reasonably 
certain we had supper, although my mind refused to 
descend from fields elysian to consider such mundane 
matters. Then I asked her to sing that old-fashioned 
song again and she went on with: 


Together we'll ramble and together we’ll rove 
Till we come to the cottage in the coconut grove. 
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I’d heard my grandmother sing that song hundreds of 
times, but it all seemed to have new meaning with 
‘ Jerry ’ singing it. And I almost could have wept when 
the narrator came to the parting of the lovers: 

The last time I saw her she was standing on the sand; 

As my little ship passed her, she waved her little hand. 
Well, I had about made up my mind that the strife and 
struggle of the big city was not for me any more. A 
small town, a little white house with green shutters was 
the thing. I’d even go old Omar one better, seeing that 
this was prohibition Kansas, and omit the jug of wine. 
I had no idea what kind of fellow the younger Manning 
was, but I was determined to get along with him. That 
was it; I would be the inside man on the newspaper and 
the son could be the outside man and Manning senior 
could continue to be the boss. 

“ Thus things rocked along for two weeks. On Fri- 
day morning there was little to do except kill a few ads. 
We had gone to press the day before as usual and I 
had been paid off as usual.-I had gone over to the 
Broken Dollar and invested nearly all the dough I had 
in a new suit of clothes and I looked, I thought, about 
as good as the other young business men of the town. 
You see, I was already trying to view myself in the light 
of a junior member of the firm. 

“ After the morning southbound had come and gone, 
the editor stepped over to the post office and came back 
with the mail and began going through it. Pretty soon 
he looked up and told me his son would be on the south- 
bound the following morning. 

“Then, toward noon, ‘ Jerry ’ drove up in the Man- 
ning automobile with a couple of bundles of Scotch 
shinny sticks in it. She had on knickers and a sweater 
and a tam and she looked like a million dollars. 

“*¢ Come on, Dad,’ she cried, ‘ I’ll drive you out to 
the club and we'll have lunch and then I'll play you 
nine holes for a quarter a hole.’ 

“There was nothing slow about Sylvan Glade. It 
had its little country club with golf course and all that. 
Then Manning told her about the son coming home on 
the morrow and she jumped and clapped her hands and 
seemed to be tickled pink. I thought this my chance to 
edge into the conversation, so I speaks right up with 
‘ Guess you’re glad your brother is coming home in the 
morning? ’ 

“Just the suspicion of a cloud crossed her face 
before she said: ‘Oh, not my brother; it’s my huband! 
Did you think —I understand now. Dad introduced 
me as his daughter — he always calls me daughter — 
but I’m really his daughter-in-law. It was an error of 
omission on Dad’s part — what, I believe, you printers 
would call ‘ Out — see copy.”’ 


* * *K * Xx 


“The box car with the open doors in which I later 
found myself contained six hoboes, and the two between 
whom I found it my fortune to be sitting were the fat- 
test and dirtiest and greasiest of the lot. 

“As we passed the golf course, ‘ Jerry’ was stand- 
ing near one of the little numbered flags watching Man- 
ning make a putt. She looked up and recognized me and 
waved. I waved back. And so did the other two tramps.” 
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“Ghe International “Gypographical “Union 


A Diamond Jubilee Sketci: 
Sy FeNeELON Hott 


NSN 1776 there occurred in the 

R American colonies a political 

revolution, one that was to 

- change the whole order of 

things and give rise to a nation 

that is today recognized as a 

leader in world events. In that 

¥ same year, in New York city, 

a thing of minute significance, 

comparatively speaking, took 

place when the printers of the city staged a strike and 

won an increase in wages. The incident, by itself, has 

practically no significance. But the idea was one that 

was to reappear later, to gather impetus, until today 

we have the International Typographical Union, a 

leader in trade unions, an organization which has revo- 

lutionized conditions in the printing industry and 

helped other trades unions to gain foothold. In seventy- 

five years, 1852 to 1927, it has grown from two thou- 

sand men in twelve unions to approximately seventy- 
five thousand members of 791 subordinate unions. 

Trade unionism on the continent appeared early. 
All of the fifteenth century printers organized their 
shops in a sort of freemasonry, under which discipline 
was promoted and trade secrets protected. Opposed to 
these guilds have been the most powerful forces of 
society — the employers; and often, the state. A hun- 
dred years ago the workingman of Great Britain was 
restrained from belonging to a union under pain of very 
severe penalties. But unionism has flourished. 

The earliest definite union movement in America 
of which records can be found was the formation of 
“ The Typographical Society ” in New York in 1795. 
It existed but two and one-half years. An issue of the 
New York Evening Post in 1803 related that the Phila- 
delphia Typographical Society had voted the contri- 
bution of $83.50 for the relief of the printers of New 
York city suffering from yellow fever. No such societies 
appear to have been formed outside of the four cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston 
before 1810. 

The period from 1791 to 1821 was one in which it 
would seem that the printer had little need of a union. 
The great westward movement was on and the govern- 
ment was opening up new lands. Opportunity awaited 
the aggressive Easterner, and as the urge to move 
westward took hold, labor became scarce. A printer 
could forge into the West with a few cases of type, a 
press, and a small amount of auxiliary equipment and, 
if he chose well, make an opportunity that would be 
worth a fair sum some years later. If he couldn’t find 
a job that suited him in the East, the government was 
kind and with little trouble he could secure land out 


in the expanding West. Moreover, the employer should 
have had to pay him for foregoing the opportunities 
of the new territory. 

But conditions were not entirely in the craftsman’s 
favor. Union success was constantly threatened by the 
importation of printers from non-union cities and 
towns, to be exploited by the employers, in the mind of 
the union man. “ Two-thirders ” (so called because they 
worked for two-thirds the pay asked by the union work- 
man) were hired to do the work under the supervision 
of one or two first-rate printers. 

Hours of labor were from twelve to fourteen a 
day, and working conditions were despairingly bad. It 
amounted to heroism almost to try to organize at night 
after the long hours spent at hard work in unhealthful 
shops. But in spite of such circumstances, the unions 
did accomplish results. In 1797 the Typographical 
Society of Philadelphia was demanding the exclusive 
employment of union men, issuing monthly “ working 
cards ” and maintaining a union employment bureau. 
In 1808 the society adopted a rule providing for the 
expulsion of any member who taught an apprentice 
bound to the trade after his eighteenth year. In this 
connection appears the forerunner of “ unfair lists,” 
“ rat lists,” etc. 

The organizations formed from 1802 to 1815 were 
of a uniform type. Usually they were organized pri- 
marily to raise prices. Regulation of apprentices, mak- 
ing shops exclusively union, and some beneficiary aid 
for workmen seem to have been the limit of their scope. 
There was some attempt to codperate with each other 
in standards of membership also. 

The wide-spread revival of interest in labor organ- 
ization which began about 1830 was shared fully by 
the printers. In the next ten years twenty-four unions 
began their existence in the United States. The largest 
number of these, however, was short-lived, and by 
1840 the movement had subsided. After a few years 
the movement for organization went ahead again, and 
since that time periods of recession generally coincided 
with times of industrial depression. 

The first movement toward a national union 
occurred in 1835, when the Cincinnati society became 
involved in a wage dispute with employers, and, with 
a situation in Washington in which General Duff Green, 
a powerful publisher, had used two-thirders still fresh 
in their minds, a call for a national convention was 
formulated. Nothing remarkable transpired in the con- 
vention at Washington that year (1836) or the follow- 
ing year, which was the last convention until 1850. 

The genesis of the present organization can be traced 
to an editorial advocating an “American Printers 
Union,” which appeared in May, 1849, in the Boston 
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Guide, a small quarto devoted to the interests of jour- 
neymen printers. Boston, New York city, and Phila- 
delphia unions joined in a call for a convention to be 
held in New York city in December, 1850. The national 
proscription of “rats ” and the issuance of “ traveling 
certificates” were the vital points of the program 
offered. A second convention was held the following 
year, and when the third national convention of jour- 
neymen printers met in Cincinnati on May 3, 1852, it 
shortly resolved itself into the first session of the 
National Typographical Union. 

The power of the national organization was to be 
supreme, but for many years it did not exercise any 
considerable part of the large powers nominally en- 
trusted to it. From 1852 to 1884 the national union 
merely endeavored to make codperation effective be- 
tween local unions, aid in their upbuilding, define terms 
of agreements, and build up a strong sentiment among 
unions so as to make it as difficult as possible for 
employers to secure men in time of strike. 

In 1884 practically the only mandatory rules were 
those concerning the card system. Under this plan, the 
national union issued to local unions certificates of 
membership, known as “ cards.” Any member in good 
standing upon leaving for another city might secure a 
card and he was not admitted to the union in the city 
to which he went if he could not present a card. If a 
union printer was declared “ unfair ” by the local union, 
his card was withdrawn, and he could not gain admit- 
tance to another union. The growth of the national 
union may be shown, in a great measure, by its growth 


in membership. The figures show: 


No. oF 
UNIons 


Tota. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Unionism was reaching strength in the United 
States when the Civil War came and severed the South- 
ern from the Northern unions. The South remained 
loyal, however, and after the war returned to the 
national union. 

In 1867 President Oberly pointed out the weakness 
of the national organization and bluntly declared that 
union printers paid “ too dearly for the whistle,” for 
the expense of a national convention was all out of pro- 
portion to the good accomplished by it. He presented 
a plan of reorganization, the essential elements of which 
were a “national fund law” and a “ uniform consti- 
tution” for subordinate unions. Both passed in the 
convention by an overwhelming majority. But protests 
arose and were so strong that President Oberly did not 
proclaim the constitution. 

Following 1884 the International (renamed by that 
title after the entrance of two Canadian unions in 
1869) Typographical Union of North America steadily 
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increased its activities. The development chiefly took 
five directions: (1) The support of strikes and, as a 
consequence, the supervision and control of the bar- 
gaining of subordinate unions with employers by the 
International; (2) direct bargaining with national asso- 
ciations of employers; (3) supersedure of the diverse 
trade regulation of the local unions by national rules; 
(4) organization of new local unions by the Interna- 
tional and aid to the local unions in gaining member- 
ship, and (5) development of beneficiary activities. 

The constant assumption by the International en- 
tailed important modifications in its government. Chief 
innovations were: (1) The introduction of the referen- 
dum and of popular elections, and (2) the enlargement 
of the power of its officers. From 1897 into the 1900s 
there was a steady move toward abolishing the refer- 
endum and replacing it with biennial conventions. Now 
conventions are held annually and the referendum still 
holds sway. 

The regulation of working hours was not one of 
the aims of the early societies, because the members 
were chiefly piece hands who, when work was plentiful, 
were willing to work long hours. In 1800 ten or eleven 
hours were considered a fair working day. No movement 
for a reduction in the length of the working day 
appeared among printers until the close of the Civil 
War, when the growing agitation among trade unionists 
led the International to declare itself in favor of the 
principle. In 1872 it advised the local unions to con- 
sider the adoption of the eight-hour day as early as 
possible, but the time for action was still almost forty 
years in the distance. The reception among printers of 
the doctrine that a reduction of the working hours 
would increase wages by decreasing the available sup- 
ply of labor dates from the early eighties. The use of 
plate matter by the newspapers, the increase in the 
number of time workers, and agitation of the shorter 
day on the ground that the union owed it to the unem- 
ployed, quickened the movement. 

The large amount of unemployment among printers 
from 1892 to 1896 greatly stimulated the movement 
for shorter hours. The linotype was rapidly displacing 
hand compositors in newspaper offices. A business de- 
pression intensified the distress. The introduction of 
the machine offered an opportunity for the union to 
introduce the shorter working day in daily newspaper 
offices. Newspaper compositors had up to that time 
spent three hours out of ten in distributing type, and 
that part of the work was dispensed with as far as 
machine-set matter was concerned. 

The difficulty lay, however, not in getting shorter 
hours for those who operated the machines but for the 
workers who did not. In newspaper offices it was not 
as difficult as in job shops where machines were seldom 
used. In September, 1898, an agreement between the 
United Typothetae, employing printers, under which 
the fifty-seven-hour week went into effect, with a fifty- 
four-hour week a year later, averted a strike. There 
was little difficulty in enforcing the agreement by local 
unions, although the typothetae included only a por- 
tion of the master printers. 
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The nine-hour day had hardly been well established 
throughout the union before agitation for the definite 
establishment of an eight-hour day began. January 1, 
1906, was finally set as the date the forty-eight-hour 
week was to go into effect, and for three years previous 
an assessment was levied to support strikes where they 
were necessary. The typothetae was strongly against 
the change in hours and even forces outside the indus- 
try fought against it. The strike that followed was the 
only strike involving at the same time local unions in 
all parts of its jurisdiction in which the International 
had been engaged, and it caused the loss of control 
over a large number of offices and more than 4,000 
members left its rolls. In 1904-05 the average paying 
membership was 46,734; in 1906-07 it was 42,357. 

Not only was the length of the working day reduced, 
but the new order brought with it a regulation that the 
employer should pay a higher rate for overtime. The 
constitution of the International now provides that 
overtime shall not be less than time and one-half the 
regular hourly rate. 

The next move for shorter hours was the move for 
a forty-four-hour week, and agitation for that innova- 
tion did not begin to crystallize until a decade ago. 
May 1, 1921, was the time set for the forty-four-hour 
week to go into effect. A representative council of 
employing printers and the printing trades unions had 
met in April, 1919, and peacefully agreed on the date. 
But in 1920 undercurrents of feeling among employers 
grew evident. Dissatisfaction with the action of the 
employers who had represented them on the council of 
April, 1919, was expressed. In cases where the employ- 
ers refused the half-holiday, employees struck, and 
between eight and nine thousand printers were thrown 
on the streets. Heavy strike assessments on earnings of 
union members did not at first cover the benefits paid 
to striking members. Thirteen months after the strike 
began, 6,000 printers remained on the strike rolls, but 
the earning members remained loyal and supported 
them. Strike assessments gradually dropped and were 
finally discontinued in July, 1924. Up to that time more 
than $17,000,000 had been raised for strike purposes. 
There were then less than one thousand members out of 
work and the strike was discontinued. 

Coming on the heels of the eight-hour strike was 
agitation for pensions for the older men in the trade. 
The number of aged men thrown out of work by the 
strike, who had given their all for the cause of the 
union, emphasized the need of a pension system, and 
accordingly there was provided a pension of four dol- 
lars a week for men over sixty who had been members 
for twenty years or over and were unable to find sus- 
taining employment. 

The development of typesetting machines in the late 
eighties most printers looked upon as a means for tak- 
ing their bread and butter from their mouths and they 
were inclined to hate and shy at them. International 
leaders decided that in order to keep their jobs printers 
would have to learn to operate them and accordingly 
ruled that only practical printers should be allowed to 
run linotypes in union shops. Thus the compositors 
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were given the first opportunity to learn to operate 
the machines and an agreement based on linotype per- 
formance gave them shorter hours. 

The introduction of machinery and the expansion 
of the publishing business brought many different kinds 
of workers into the print shop and these affiliated with 
the International until 1901 when, by a referendum 
vote, they were allowed to withdraw and form their own 
international unions. Eventually this led to the for- 
mation of the Allied Printing Trades Council, composed 
of the International Typographical Union, the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, the Photo- 
engravers’ International Union, and the International 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 

The problem of apprentices has always been a great 
one to the unionists. In 1836 the national convention 
approved the plan of the Columbia society, which pro- 
vided that all apprentices should serve as such from the 
ages of fifteen to twenty-one years and should be bound 
to their employers during that period; that no runaway 
apprentice should be received in any printing office, and 
that no journeyman should be employed who had not 
served an apprenticeship. 

The plan of limiting the number of apprentices was 
adopted in 1847 by the Baltimore society, which set 
the ratio as one apprentice to each three journeymen. 
Other unions adopted such rules, and the ratio became 
higher. In the larger cities, apprentices allowed became 
very few. The ground for this rule is that journeymen 
in such offices can not instruct apprentices, always 
being in a rush; and furthermore, the work is special- 
ized and the apprentice learns but one part of the trade. 

Since economic conditions have become such that 
instruction to apprentices in the shop is restricted, the 
employer feeling that he can not afford to educate a boy 
who will not, probably, stay with him after his appren- 
ticeship, and because of the fact that employers expect 
competent workmen from the union, the International 
devised a correspondence course in printing and appren- 
tices were invited to take the course. At first such a 
course was sanctioned by the union and under its 
authority, but in 1918 it took over the school which 
had been established. The correspondence work became 
compulsory for the apprentice in 1924. The bureau of 
education, under which the school is operated, has 
extended its activity to include educational work for 
journeymen, teacher training, and foremanship training. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of the 
International is the betterment of working conditions 
in printing establishments. It was in the administra- 
tion of President Robert C. Smith in 1858 and 1859 
that the union took up the battle against the white 
plague. Investigation showed, in one instance, that of 
104 letterpress printers, working in compartments 
affording 500 cubic feet of air to each man, one out of 
every eight was spitting blood. The campaigns of union 
leaders for sanitary conditions began to show results 
in 1900, and in 1925 poorly lighted, illy ventilated 
composing rooms were the exception rather than the 
rule. The average lifetime of the union printer was 
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extended from 41.25 years in 1900 to 57.68 years in 
1925. More than half of 813 union printers who died 
in 1896 were victims of the white plague. In 1925 only 
190 printers from a membership of 72,136 were claimed 
by respiratory diseases. 

A gift of ten thousand dollars from George W. 
Childs and A. J. Drexel, Philadelphia capitalists, in 
1886 started a definite movement for a home for union 
printers, a long cherished ideal. About fifteen thousand 
dollars additional funds were raised and the home, 
located at Colorado Springs, was dedicated in May, 
1892. It had 236 residents in 1926—— men who were 
sick or indigent. 

The union label, to be placed on printing, signifying 
that only union help was employed in the work, has 
been used sporadically (as interest in it increased or 
decreased) since 1887. The International issued its own 
label until 1910, when it acceded to the desires of the 
several unions affiliated with the International in the 
joint conference board and accepted a joint ownership 
allied label plan. The label was deemed a better method 
than the boycott and a less objectionable means of 
gaining union ends. The label is a guide in buying for 
all those who favor union labor and adds prestige to 
both the employer who uses it and the organization, 
in the opinion of union leaders. 

Not only has the International Typographical 
Union made itself an outstanding example of good trade 
unionism, but it has aided in the movement which 
brought forth the American Federation of Labor. The 
first meeting was held in Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1881, 
as the result of the efforts of L. A. Brant, the Interna- 
tional’s corresponding secretary at the time, who was 
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instructed, by the resolution of the convention in 1879, 
to communicate with other international unions on the 
subject of the formation of an international amalga- 
mated union. Samuel Gompers was named as vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States, as the organization had 
been named, at its third meeting. 

Today the International Typographical Union is 
composed of 74,289 printers, mailers, and newspaper 
writers in 791 subordinate unions. Last year the earn- 
ings of its members totaled $169,000,000, an increase 
of more than $16,216,321 over the previous year. The 
average earnings of each member in 1925-26 was 
$2,325.41, compared with $2,093.03 two years before 
and $897 in 1909. 

The officers of International Typographical Union 
point out that whims or radical ideals have never ruled 
its conventions or its proceedings. In 1853, a year after 
its inception, a primary principle of the organization 
was laid down in a resolution to the effect that frequent 
strikes were injudicious, that most misunderstandings 
can be settled by more amicable means, and that the 
strike should be used only when other means failed. 

The value of the International to the employer may 
be summed up best in the succinct statement of Potter 
Palmer: 

“For a period of ten years I made as desperate a 
fight against organized labor as was ever made by mor- 
tal man. It cost me considerably more than a million 
dollars to learn that there is no labor so skilled, so intel- 
ligent, so faithful as that which is governed by an 
organization whose officials are well balanced, level- 
headed men.” 


——I 


cA Plea for the Inexperienced 


By JEROME B. GRay 


NT would be interesting, if it 

yx were possible, to assemble sta- 

tistics which would show con- 

- clusively how many liars are 

manufactured annually in this 

country by the American fetish 

of demanding experience of 

job hunters. It would be more 

than interesting: It would be 

downright astonishing! Here’s 

the situation: A young fellow finishes college, business 
school, or correspondence school. He is bloated with 
the theoretical side of the business he has decided upon 
for his life’s work. His hair is on fire with ambition 
and he is determined to make good. He steps out with 
certainty, breathing deeply, humming crazy tunes in 
his youthful happiness, confident that all he need do 
to get started is to announce his readiness to begin. 
His first interview for a job — though. he’ll tell his 


friends it is a position he’s after — will not disillusion 
him. With a mere gesture, he’ll wave aside his failure 
to be employed. “ Interviewed an old fool,” he’ll say 
casually. “ Told me experience, practical experience, 
was essential. Poof! As if my college training wasn’t 
better than that. Why, I know a chap who holds down 
an important position in my line without knowing half 
so much about it as I. . Oh, well, the next place 
will put me on.” 

But the next place won’t put him on for precisely 
the same reason that the first place wouldn’t put him 
on. “ No experience? ” somebody will say to him. “ No 
experience? Sorry, my boy, but there’s no opening now. 
In a few months perhaps . . .” 

The boy plods on. The next place is the same. And 
the next. And the next. “ No experience” becomes a 
fiery staccato phrase in his brain. It keeps stabbing his 
ambition, cooling his fervor as though he had suddenly 
been immersed in cold water. When he steps out again 
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it.is with a different spryness in his stride. He is like 
a rubber band that has lost its elasticity. He has no 
more pep than a last year’s golf ball. His first 
taste of business has been bitter. 

But still, he must work. He can’t keep on and on 
this way, asking for jobs (they have become jobs now) 
that are forever denied him because of no experience. 
“ How can a fellow get experience,” he mutters, “ if he 
can’t get a job to get experience with? ” He says it just 
like that, and he couldn’t say it much clearer if he 
tried. His friends know what he means. They’ve been 
through the mill. They started once without experience. 

. “ Things will brighten soon,” they tell him. “ It’s 
all in the law of averages. That takes care of every- 
thing. Make enough calls, and you’re sure to land.” 

The law of averages! Ah! A floating straw to clutch. 
It isn’t much, but it may hold for awhile. He calls again 
— with renewed vigor this time because of that new 
hope. “No opening. Call later. Sorry. I know 
how it is, old man, but it’s a policy here.” 

In a sudden burst of fury he damns that law of 
averages, the business world and all its business men. 
Then he lies! 

“ Experience? ” He lifts his eyebrows at his inter- 
rogator. “ Yes, of course, I’ve had experience. Not a 
great deal, you know, but enough to give me the funda- 
mental practical side of the subject I’ve studied. . . 
Where? You’ve probably never heard of the 
concern. In a little town out West. But a lively bunch 
— up and doing.” 

If he is asked for a letter from this former pseudo- 
employer, he explains that he will get it and bring it 
in again. But he never does, of course. He merely goes 
the rounds until that now accursed law of averages 
brings him face to face with a trusting individual who 
takes for granted that the truth was said. 

Young fellows who must begin their business lives 
with a lie are not legion, of course; but they are many. 
To think of starting on a lie is deplorable in itself, but 
the loss of respect they have for business at the start 
is more so. Unless they are strong they will forever 
remember that, since the easiest way to get their jobs 
was to lie, surely the easiest way to get better jobs is 
to lie some more! 

It is probably poor literary construction to inject 
personal anecdotes into the heart of an essay, but I shall 
never forget the young man who was asking me for a 
job (he had reached the stage where he said job) and 
who, when I inquired about experience, showed me 
some beautiful direct-mail creations “of his own,” 
among which — and admittedly the worst of the lot — 
was a piece I had myself confected three years earlier! 

While lack of practical experience is undoubtedly 
a severe handicap in many lines of industry — though 
I now question the value of severity that is usually 
placed upon it —I value it as an asset in the service 
and selling ends of the printing industry. 

In the first place, a service department exists and 
grows in proportion to the effort placed behind it by 
the sales force. In the second place, since the service 
department is comparatively new to the industry and 
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since the sales department is as old as the industry 
itself, those of the sales force must be willing to adjust 
themselves to the new idea of service and be willing to 
readjust their sales psychology to the positive appeal 
of ideas in lieu of the negative appeal of price. Unless 
they do this, the department has as little chance of 
success as though it were manned by morons. 

The more experienced the salesmen, I have discov- 
ered, the less willing are they to readjust themselves 
to the new order of affairs. They become rebellious. 
What right, they demand, has a printer to suggest ideas 
to a man who knows his own business? What fine con- 
ceit even to think of such a thing! No, sir! They haven’t 
been selling printing for years not to know better than 
that! “ Price controls the placing of all jobs. Abandon 
the service department and the advertising of our own 
and then we can compete on price! ” 

With such ideas as this so firmly embedded, 
readjustment becomes well nigh impossible. It ceases 
to become a matter of willingness. Often a man is so 
steeped in the primitive sales psychology that it be- 
comes a mental impossibility for him to effect a change. 
He is of an old school and he has learned his tricks. If 
they fail to work, business is bad. There was never any- 
thing wrong with his tactics! 

Invariably the men with less experience behind 
them make the best service salesmen. They have 
entered the field when service is young. They have 
grown with the idea, have convinced themselves of its 
logic and are flexible enough to learn anew. They think, 
for the most part, positively instead of negatively. They 
are willing to keep abreast of the times. By reading they 
keep themselves informed about advertising and the 
new things in printing. . And they sell ideas! 

I hope that I shall not be thought ridiculous enough, 
from what I have written, even to imply that experience 
is a liability and that the more experience printing sales- 
men have had the less competent they are today. That 
would be the height of absurdity, for experience works 
the opposite way with intelligent men and, for the most 
part, it is they who lead, teach, and inspire the new 
generation. Rather let me be understood as suggesting 
that inexperience is not the curse that it is thought to be 
and that the printers who will build good service depart- 
ments will do so with young men to buttress them. 

Give the inexperienced youngster a chance. Were 
I a printer today with the thought of maintaining a 
successful service department tomorrow, I should carry 
— if I had to do so at a loss —all young enthusiasts 
who came to me with sincerity in their eyes, with deter- 
mination in their jaws, with personality in their actions, 
and with the words “‘ No experience ” on their lips. 

I would put these young men where they could 
absorb the hows and the whys of positive selling and 
where they could learn the difference between adver- 
tising as it is too often practiced and printed salesman- 
ship as it should be practiced. There’d be no pedagogues 
around, no lessons to learn by heart only to forget the 
following day. They’d stay until they had the new idea 
and then they’d start to sell. 

And, gentlemen, they would sell! 





HE romance laden door- 

ways of the Palace of 
Fontainebleau, picturesque 
bridges, and crooked houses — 
these marvelous things inspired 
us to find a treatment which 
would fit each of their indi- 
vidual moods. 

One day, sitting crosslegged 
on a knoll, ready to sketch 
Sully’s House in the grounds of 
Fontainebleau, we felt more 
than ever the necessity to ex- 
press the indescribable atmos- 
phere of that historic structure. 
We opened our folio of colored 
papers and spread them about 
us on the long grasses. The 
black won out, and when later 
we put our boxes under our arms 
and hurried across the famous 
French garden (for already we 
were late for dinner), we carried 
with us the first of the group of 
sketches, the style of which is 
here illustrated. 

On returning to the States, an 
opportunity to use this par- 
ticular technique was offered by 
the interesting architecture on 
the campus of the University of 
Minnesota. We were commis- 
sioned to do nine sketches, one 
of which is reproduced here: 
The Doorway of Folwell Hall. 
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THE Doorway OF FoLwe.u HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA CAMPUS 


This interesting study of American architecture by Ruth and Helen Hoffman is taken from 

The Gopher of 1927, the Yearbook of the Junior Class at the University of Minnesota. The 

book, an elaborate affair of 564 large pages, was printed by Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, to whom we are indebted for the plates. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Again, the Right Word 

A friend in the office of the University Press of the Uni- 
versity of California, referring to the article in the June de- 
partment, “ The Right Word,” says crisply: “Why not say, 
‘Quality is the factor that makes printing cheap’? ” 

Dividing ‘‘ Children” 

A reader in Virginia asks: ‘“ What is the correct way of 
dividing ‘ children’ at the end of a line? There has been some 
dispute in the office.” 

Webster and Standard agree on “ chil-dren.” The word is 
universally pronounced in those two syllables. Teacher, calling 
her class to order, does not say “ Child-ren.” People sometimes 
write it that way, with the idea, presumably, of preserving the 
word “ child ” as a distinct element in it. Such division at the 
end of a line may not impede the reader’s progress at all; but 
if it does make any difference to him, it is never as an accelera- 
tion but always as an impediment to the progress of his mind 


in picking up the writer’s thought. Division before the “d” is 
right. Division after it is wrong. 


Clarity First! 

Letter from a Detroit editorial proofreader: “I cannot 
split the word ‘ cannot’ into two words, ‘ can not.’ ‘I cannot 
go’ means that it is impossible for me to go; but ‘ can not go’ 
means either that I am not able to go or that I am able not to 
go. The idea to be expressed is that of inability; what is needed 
is a word with a meaning exactly opposite to that of ‘ can,’ and 
what is that but ‘ cannot ’? So I write ‘ cannot ’ instead of ‘ can 
not.’ I seem to be about the only one who does so, however. 

“On the other hand, I write ‘any one,’ not ‘anyone’; 
‘some one,’ not ‘someone’; ‘every one,’ not ‘ everyone.’ If 
‘anyone,’ why not ‘anotherone’? If ‘everyone,’ why not 
‘noone ’? 

“TI know we have ‘ anybody,’ ‘ nobody,’ ‘ everybody,’ ‘ any- 
where,’ ‘ nowhere,’ ‘ somewhere.’ But these blended words do 
not mean quite the same thing as if they were separated; and 
the new meaning justifies the new word. For example, ‘ any 
body’ has a connotation altogether different from that of 
‘ anybody.’ 

“There is another reason for making ‘ any one,’ ‘ no one,’ 
‘some one’ and ‘ every one’ two words, and that is, the first 
of the two words ends with a vowel and the second begins with 
one. This fact is recognized in the contraction ‘ none’ for ‘ no 
one.’ Since this contraction is an actual economy of letters it 
is permissible, though not to the exclusion of the more definite 
‘no one’ on occasion. 

“ Another typographic custom that I am unable to under- 
stand or agree with is that of compounding adverbs with adjec- 
tives, as in ‘highly-seasoned foods,’ ‘ richly-dressed ladies,’ 
‘ well-known .economist,’ etc. Hyphens, like commas, semi- 
colons and drugs, should be reserved for emergency use. The 


phrases quoted here do not need a hyphen; the hyphen does 
not clarify the sense in the least degree. The succession of 
words without the hyphen is grammatically correct, and its 
meaning unmistakably clear. Then — why the hyphen? 

“ Adjectives and nouns are compounded variously, with 
entire propriety, because neither of the words thus linked 
together bears an adjectival relation to the noun following, 
but the compounded word does. A ‘ one-horse show’ is not 
one horse-show; the hyphen makes the difference. A ‘ kitchen- 
parlor plan’ is not a kitchen plan or a parlor plan but a com- 
bination which can only be concisely described by the use of 
the hyphen; a new adjective is formed. 

“ But when an adverb precedes an adjective it does not in 
the least affect the relation of the adjective to the noun fol- 
lowing; the adjective qualifies the noun, and the adverb quali- 
fies the adjective. 

“There is some excuse for the hyphen in ‘ well-known,’ as 
in the phrase, ‘a well-known man,’ for the reason that ‘ well’ 
is often used as an adjective; but the very fact that the adjec- 
tive ‘known’ comes between ‘ well’ and ‘man’ is sufficient 
to save even half-wits from confusing the relationship of the 
words. The hyphen here is simply a hold-over from a more 
ignorant age. 

“ In the use of words my entire plea is for clarity. Punctua-- 
tion marks are necessary to this very end, but they should be 
kept in the background.” 


“Ever” and “Every” 

From Mount Morris, Illinois: “ In the June issue you used 
the expression ‘ every so often.’ May I ask your authority for 
using ‘ every’ instead of ‘ever’? It seems plain to me that an 
adverb should be used here. Webster’s dictionary gives the 
expression ‘ ever so often,’ but not ‘ every so often.’ I have not 
consulted other authorities, but I am inclined to think they 
would be against you. The expression sounds to me as awkward 
and unwarranted as ‘ different than’ for ‘ different from.’ ” 

All wet! “Ever so often” is not related to “every so 
often.” A thing happens often. How often? Quite often — Oh, 
in fact, ever-so often. Something else happens often. How 
often? Well, not every day, nor yet every hour — but every 
so-often. Our Mount Morris friend is clean off the track. 
“ Every so often” is a crude expression, but there are a hun- 
dred million Americans, I guess, who use it every day — or at 
least, every so often. The genius of what Uncle Henry Mencken 
chooses to call “ the American language ” appears at its richest 
ripeness in such home-made expressions, that say exactly what 
you want to say. There is wit in them. Don’t care for “ cross 
word ” answers to honest criticism, but when the criticism is 
so far off the track, it can’t be set back on the rails by sweet, 
dishonest words. This criticism from Mount Morris is particu- 
larly bad, because it claims dictionary support it hasn’t got 
in fact. 
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Stumblingblocks of Print 

This comes from Washington: “ Speaking of errors in print 
and in reading, a foreign woman I am instructing in English 
made the following errors in reading the first few pages of 
‘Black Beauty’: ‘ The first place that I can remember was a 
pleasant meadow with a pound (pond) of water in it.’ ‘In a 
grove of fire (fir) trees.’ 

“In the Literary Guild’s edition of ‘Tall Men,’ by James 
Stuart Montgomery, at page 163, the word ‘ gentled’ is used 
as a noun: ‘As I bathed my eyes in the sight of it, the hateful 
ferment of my soul was by little and little gentled into a vast 
and not unagreeable sadness.’ Alas! Has he been reading the 
slosh of Mabel Herbert Urner? ‘Slosh’ is a combination of 
‘slush’ and ‘ bosh.’ 

“ Our newspapers are getting so they ‘ declare’ everything 
lately, as though they imagined they were continually passing 
through the customs. A news article in the Washington Post 
said, ‘Death was due to a fractured skull, Coroner Nevitt 
declared.’ Was somebody vigorously denying this fact, that it 
should be officially ‘ declared’? Elsewhere in the story the 
word is used with more justification. The widow might 
‘ declare’ that the policeman was not to blame for the tragedy, 
but the coroner should simply say that death was due to a 
certain cause.” 

“ Gentled ” is not a noun and is not used as one in the quo- 
tation. The verb “ to gentle” is used by horsemen. The mean- 
ing is obvious: “to make gentle.” Compare “ The room was 
cooled by fans,” meaning that the room was made cool. The 
use of the verb in the quoted sentence is not open to criticism 
grammatically; the criticism I would make of its employment 
is literary. It suggests the comparison of a troubled soul and a 
restive, ungentled horse. If the author really intended to make 
such a comparison, okay with me! Instead of shying at new 
words, or new uses of old words, we ought to examine them 
carefully, and accept or reject them on their merits. 

Made at speed and without intermissions, the newspapers 
do very well in the matter of expression. The wonder is not 
that they make’so many mistakes, but that they do not make 
many more. Still, I do think that between the rushed reporter 
and the hard driven desk man, improvement is possible. It is 
distressingly easy, when writing constantly and fast, to fall into 
patter, or to overwork a good and willing word. 


Puzzling Possessives 

Now the scene shifts to Asheville, North Carolina: “ Re- 
cently, in setting up part of a city directory, I came across 
the following: ‘Room 1, Mayor’s office; Room 2, Tax Col- 
lector’s office; Room 3, Chief of Police’s office.’ Was ‘ Chief 
of Police’s’ correct? Also, what is the plural of ‘ Chief of 
Police’? ” 

Awkward — extremely; but it stands analysis. I think any 
proofreader, however, would be justified in changing it to 
“ Police Chief’s office,” unless under strict orders to follow 
copy. Even in that case, I think he would be helpful if he sug- 
gested the change in the form of a query. Plural, “ Chiefs of 
Police,” or “ Police Chiefs.” 


Concerning Indention in Lines of Poetry 

From a friend in London, Ontario: “Are there any rules 
governing the indention of lines in poetry? ” 

De Vinne says arbitrary rules can not be given; “ it is cus- 
tomary to give similar indention to the lines that rhyme ”— 
or “rime,” as he spelled it—‘ but there are authors who 
insist on their own treatment of indention, which is sometimes 
notably irregular.” De Vinne suggests that the compositor 
should endeavor to avoid turning lines over, where it can be 
avoided without too great a sacrifice of other desiderata. The 
University of Chicago Press presents this helpful idea: “ Cen- 
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ter the longest line and let the indention be governed by that, 
unless the longest line is of disproportionate length, in which 
case an average of the long lines should be struck.” In blank 
verse, cr a run of couplets, indention is uniform, except for 
additional indention at the start of each new section. One em 
is the customary unit of line indention in poetry. The author 
ought to supply copy fairly indicating the indentions he desires, 
but modern poets (I think) are given to what they regard as 
a sublime freedom from restrictions of discipline — and the 
printer, subject to absolute necessity of an orderly scheme for 
his work, can consider only an unreasonable, unfriendly, dis- 
tressing and expensive failure to codperate. 


Subject and Predicate 

Hello, New Jersey! ‘‘ Which is correct: ‘The Aims of the 
Nationalist Party was—or were—the subject of the article’?” 

Something wrong here! Take out the capitals, and we have 
a simple declarative sentence with “aims” as the subject, 
requiring the plural verb: “The aims of the nationalist party 
were the subject of the article.” Retain the capital initials, and 
quote the expression, “ ‘ The Aims of the Nationalist Party,’ ” 
and then you have a quoted title requiring a singular verb. No 
doubt this is the true nature of the sentence as it came up in 
the day’s work. 


‘Feel Bad” and “ Feel Badly” 

Now, a friend in New Jersey: “‘I feel bad’ seems to be a 
bone of contention. All the school teachers I know say ‘ badly,’ 
and the proofreader, copyholder, and copyreader say ‘ bad’ is 
all right. Webster and I maintain ‘ bad’ is correct, because it 
is a predicate adjective; then the school teacher side brings in 
this clipping, from a Wilkes-Barre newspaper: ‘ “I feel badly ” 
is correct. “ Bad,” an adjective, can not be used to modify a 
verb.’ What do you think of that? ” 

I think it is nonsensical — mischievously nonsensical, be- 
cause there are so many people who take seriously anything 
that happens to get into print, even in a cheap newspaper syn- 
dicate column of questions and answers, just as those school 
teachers did. It is a characteristic school teacher error; and I 
do not say that in the spirit of hostile criticism, for I think 
the school teachers are led astray by their commendable zeal 
for what is right. Their motives are better than their judgment. 
They seem to think the simple, natural form of expression must 
be wrong, and the only right form is the one least obvious and 
least natural. The newspaper columns trade on this zeal and 
betray their readers’ confidence by giving tin for silver and brass 
for gold. “Bad” an adjective and can’t “modify a verb”! Who 
wants it to? Who said it did? “ Feel ” as a transitive verb calls 
for one kind of treatment, and “ feel” as an intransitive verb 
needs a different kind of treatment. When I wrote in another 
item last month, “My own preference is strong for the 
comma,” I said to myself, “‘ Now some one will give me a call 
for that, and say it should have been ‘strongly.’” But that 
is just where the good old-fashioned parsing came in. The sen- 
tence, grammatically, is built around the subject, “ prefer- 
ence,” and the predicate, “is.” The subject is modified by the 
possessive pronoun “ my,” the phrase “for the comma,” and 
the adjective “ strong.” For emphasis, and for clear presenta- 
tion of the idea, we use a word order which does not group 
each main word with all its modifiers, but permits the verb 
to come (as in this sentence) between the subject and its modi- 
fier. That is to say, we use the “ predicate adjective.” A person 
who has finger tips with numbed nerves, feeling his way in the 
dark, would feel badly. But the feeling in this sentence is a 
different kind; this “ feel ” is an intransitive verb, just as much 
as “is,” for example. If you say “I feel well,” you know that 
“well” is an adjective describing yourself. When you say you 
feel bad, you mean that you are “bad ”— physically, not 
morally. 
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“Ghe Goncise Oxford Dictionary 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


“HE proofreader’s home library would be 
incomplete without the two volume desk 
) set made by the Oxford University Press: 
“The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Cur- 
= JH) rent English,” adapted from the Oxford 
ZY English Dictionary by H. W. Fowler and 
) F. G. Fowler, authors of “The King’s 
English”; and “A Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage,” by H. W. Fowler. The two volumes, one of 
more than a thousand pages, the other of not quite seven hun- 
dred and fifty, are uniform in size, sturdily built, and packed in 
a box so cut that it can be used very handily as a holder on the 
desk. (I wonder, though, why the publishers did not include 
headbands, top and bottom, in the binding order; do I err in 
believing that this addition to stand-up quality could have been 
given without boosting cost of manufacture uncomfortably?) 
And I do not hesitate to drop into what may seem like blurb- 
ishness, ands say, every proofroom priding itself on proper 
equipment for high-class work, particularly bookwork, ought 
to have these two volumes on its bookshelf. They are not indis- 
pensable, to be sure; but neither are they extravagant luxuries. 
What may be their weakness in the general market would be 
their strength in this particular one; namely, their devotion to 
British English, not American English. 

The dictionary is the more important of the two volumes; 
the “ Usage ” the more interesting. In this article, and possibly 
one or two more, I shall browse around in the “ Concise,” and 
its companion book shall furnish material for later lucubrations. 

The Fowlers give the editors of the “O. E. D.” credit for 
having “ revolutionized lexicography.” Whether the claim is or 
is not rather far-flung is nothing to quarrel about. The impor- 
tant fact in making our proofreader audience acquainted with 
the book is that its makers have used the materials and the 
methods of the greater work. Their purpose is clearly defined 
in the word “ concise.” Conciseness is nothing but brevity. 
Dictionary makers who set out to be concise have to plan in 
advance a system of reducing bulk. Are certain classes of words 
to be omitted? Or are the definition writers to have their wings 
clipped? Shall etymology suffer the squeeze? Shall cross-refer+ 
ence be reduced to a minimum? Shall abbreviations be freely 
used? And just how small a type face can satisfactorily be 
employed? 

The first decision, in this case, was to be strictly “ diction- 
ary,” not encyclopedic. The preface puts this idea rather nicely 
when it says: “ The uses of words and phrases as such are its 
subject matter, and it is concerned with giving information 
about the things for which the words and phrases stand only 
so far as correct use of the words depends upon knowledge of 
the things.” Deep — just a bit; but you can see what the idea 
is. The line of distinction, as the editors admit, is “ fluctuating 
and devious.” Truth to tell, it takes a professional lexicographer 
to compare two dictionaries on this score and show the differ- 
ences so that the good old “ average person” can recognize 
them. That is to say, while all dictionary users are affected, 
helpfully or hurtfully, by the editors’ and writers’ art, they 
seldom know just why they like one dictionary more than 
another. Even many proofreaders who don’t hesitate to air 
their views with appearance of great erudition are not wholly 
convincing to the critical listener. And (if you won’t tell any- 
body I said so) I am inclined to think the dictionary makers 
fool themselves a bit with professional niceties that fall into 
the background when the real work of making the book gets 
under way. 





The “ Concise Oxford ” claims merit in giving special atten- 
tion to words frequently slighted by lexicographers because 
so common in use, such as the prepositions, the conjunctions, 
the pronouns, and simple nouns and verbs like “ hand” and 
“go.” It should be interesting to compare the “C. O. D.” on 
some of these definitions with the “ Practical Standard,” in 
which Doctor Vizetelly undertook a task similar to the Fowlers’, 
working from the “ New Standard.” In the definitions of 
“‘ which,” the English book shows its fondness for illumination 
through sample phrases and sentences, while the American 
book has less exemplification and more explanation. 


Oxford: which, a. & pron. interrog. & rel. 1. Adj.: (a) inter- 
rog., asking for selection from alternatives conceived as limited in 
number or known (cf. wHAT; w. way shall we go?; say w. chapter 
you prefer); (b) rel. = &, now, although, since, &c., this or these, 
now rare exc. with n. serving to sum up details of a compound or 
vague antecedent (a smile & a sixpence, w. equipment is within 
most people’s reach, will suffice; w. things are an allegory; the w., 
archaic for w.). 2. Pron.: (a) interrog. = w. person(s), w. thing(s), 
(w. of you am I to thank for this?; say w. you would like best; 
w. is w.?, w. of two &c. given persons &c. corresponds to one of 
given descriptions &c., & w. to another?) ; (b) rel. (cf. rHaT), used 
to convert what would in the simplest grammar be an independent 
sentence into a subord. clause by being substituted for a noun 
expressed in it after being expressed or implied in the sentence to 
which it is to be subordinated, = w. person or persons (archaic), 
w. thing(s) as modified by context (Our Father, w. art in heaven; 
the river w., or better that, flows through London; the meeting, 
w. was held in the Park, was a failure; he said he saw me there, 
w. was a lie; occasionally in clause preceding antecedent, as more- 
over, w. you will hardly credit, he was not there himself; the w., 
archaic for w.; in the possessive case whose is sometimes for con- 
venience preferred to the usual of which, as the only place whose 
supply of baths is adequate). [OE hwilc (wo, -LIKE), cf. Du. welk, 
G. welcher.] 

Practical Standard: which, 1 hwich; 2 hwich, pron. I. interrog. 
What individual person or thing, or group of persons or things 
collectively, of a certain number or class: asking for the indication 
or definite description. In this sense which is used both substantively 
and adjectivally, singular and plural; as, which shall I take? which 
apple do you want? which mammals are carnivorous? II. rel. 1. 
What particular one or ones of a certain number or class of imper- 
sonal beings or things: pointing out or definitely fixing upon that 
which is designated in the antecedent word, phrase, or clause to 
which it is related: now generally as a substantive, but colloquially 
or archaically as an adjective; as, he raised his hand, which gesture 
attracted my attention. Which as a relative now refers only to the 
lower animals, without distinction of masculine or feminine, or to 
things without life; it was formerly used for persons, even in the 
most exalted sense, as “ Our Father, which art in heaven.” 2. The 
one that: often equivalent to the use of the interrogative in a 
dependent question: used substantively or adjectivally; as, tell me 
which (or which apple) you prefer. Which was formerly used merely 
to introduce a relative clause, and was followed by a personal pro- 
noun in the body of the clause; as, the man which misfortune had 
impoverished him. The dialectic use of which as an introductory 
expletive, or as an equivalent to and, may be traced to this origin. 
[<AS. hwilc, which, <hwa, who, + -lic, -ly.] —the which, same 
aS WHICH (relative pronoun) with increased definiteness of reference. 

Well, there you have it: Two dictionaries endeavoring to 
“tell the world” what “ which” is and how to use it. And, if 
any one cares to know just what one person really thinks about 
it, without any pretense of being learnedly critical — also with- 
out any fear lest he seem ignorant because honest — it is, that 
both make a pretty poor job of it. You know, it was a simple 
minded, uneducated child that told the truth when the moss- 
backed old courtiers were pretending to admire the invisible 
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clothes the tailors had made for the king. They capered around, 
looked wise, pretended to be impressed when they were only 
puzzled, and admired the theoretical covering of the royal slats 
and shanks. But the child said, in the clear, ringing notes of 
childish honesty, ‘“‘ Why, he hasn’t any clothes on! ” And then, 
of course, the game was up. 

The “ Concise ” definition is wordy and the words are foggy. 
Also, it is overloaded with examples — a strange waste of type 
and space, it seems to me, in a work whose special object is 
conciseness, brevity. The Standard definition is little better. 
And the trouble, I think, is simply and precisely here: that the 
dictionary makers go outside their legitimate province in such 
matters. Their business is to define the word, to fix its boun- 
daries, in meaning and in usage. But instead of working for the 
person who consults the book, they work for each other. They 
indulge in a competition of professional technique. Gradually 
the lexicographers built up a form all their own; each one tried 
to go his predecessors one better and shut off his competitors. 
And so they worked out a system of typographical trimmings, 
with small caps., full face, and abbreviations; pleasing to them, 
but confusing to the mere searcher after workable information. 
They added a bit and another bit, and finally fogged the whole 
thing with words. 

In brief, the trouble is that the lexicographers invade the 
territory of the grammarian. They are too generous; they give 
us more than we ask for. “ Which ” should be dismissed with a 
short entry, merely defining its meaning and illuminating its 
uses; not an essay on its grammar. 

The whole business of dictionary making seems to me to 
suffer from excessive self-consciousness; from too heavy a load 
of academic scholarship; from excesses to which the makers 
are led by commercial competition, trying to supply material 
for the promotion manager to use in his circulars and adver- 
tisements: so many more words “treated,” whether they 
deserve treatment or not; so much more etymology than the 
other fellow offers; so much more elaborate a system of pro- 
nunciation; so much more illustration in quoted sentences or 
sentences made to fit the situation. 

This is bold criticism to come from one who never was, is 
not, and presumably never will be a lexicographer. But some- 
times the spectator in the grandstand will hit upon a defect 
in the play on the field which the coaches have clean missed 
— because they are too close to it. They can’t see the woods 
because the trees get in the way. Possibly the truth is, the king 
hasn’t got any clothes on. And then again, it might just happen 
that this sort of criticism, which exists in many dictionary 
users’ minds but seldom is uttered, because people hesitate to 
criticize where they have no technical qualification, is truly 
constructive and would be helpful to any dictionary maker who 
brings to his task a clear mind and vision. 

The “Concise” is a wonderful little book — as far as it 
goes. But it simply does not go far enough. Of course, its spell- 
ings are English —“ colour,” “ cheque,” “ analyse,” and all that. 
Helpful to the proofreader handling a job in which such spell- 
ings are ordered. But for the “ average ” American consultant, 
“ not so good,” as we Yanks will say to the end of time about 
things we don’t like— but don’t wish to condemn brutally. 
The truly strange thing about the book is its refusal to rec- 
ognize the modern vocabulary born of latter day scientific 
inventions. The automobile and radio vocabularies have no 
recognition. “ Broadcast ” is not given, for example. 

Next month I shall ramble through the book, scoring a 
pick-up here and there, pointing out some of its many excel- 
lencies, and some of its oddities. This time, I should like to 
close as I began, with the statement that while the book is not 
for the tyro, I do sincerely and earnestly recommend it to the 
higher grade proofreader as apt to be useful at times in his 
work — almost indispensable when really needed for reference 
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—and at any time, a volume for his home bookshelves or 
private desk in his place of business richly and fully rewarding 
the odd moments given to its perusal. 


CTR 
In Defense of “Old-Gime” Printer 


By Davin B. METCALF 


Just give him a chance and soon you will see 

That he'll teach these “ Smart Alecs” their A, B, and C, 
That they don’t know it all when old printers they bar 
Nor give them a chance to show what they are. 

And this “ age limit” nowadays makes matters worse 
And proves to mankind a crime and a curse. 

And he who invented it soon will be old 

And take his own medicine “ left out in the cold.” 


The best kind of religion is the “ Golden Rule,” 
For it will make a wise man of an arrogant fool. 
And he who follows it will very soon find 

That he’s proved a blessing unto all mankind. 

For his name will be honored and spoken with love 
As he follows the footsteps of the Master above. 
Then honor the “ old” printer and give him a show 
While yet he is able “ his own row to hoe.” 


From “ devil” to editor he has risen apace 

And bears his own load with a bright, sunny face. 
For life’s ups and downs are nothing to him, 

Whether on high mountain peak or in woodlands dim. 
For life’s a game of chance he knows full well, 

When a man is bound for heaven or hell. 

Then away with the “ age limit,” that terrible curse, 
That only breeds criminals and makes matters worse. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’”’—An Object of Curiosity 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 
sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


WDhat’s the Matter With Our Grade Schools ? 


To the Editor: Pocono Manor, PENNSYLVANIA. 


In your August issue an article appeared in regard to the 
above subject, apparently from New York city, and written 
by William Shmulenson. 

He states that if questioned about the above subject nine 
out of ten would answer “ Nothing.” He draws conclusions from 
his being a graduate of a trade school. He criticizes the manner 
of their operation and accuses these schools of trying to teach 
everything and therefore are unsuccessful in teaching anything. 

Being a director in the New York School of Printers’ 
Apprentices and the Central Printing Trades Continuation 
School and having examined the U. T. A. School of Printing 
at Indianapolis and the school operated by the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union at Pressmen’s Home, 
it would seem to the writer that as the question has been 
brought to our attention we should reply that there were very 
few schools in the United States more than fifteen years ago; 
that all of them have made wonderful progress, as has also the 
correspondence school of the International Typographical 
Union. Most of these schools have been based upon the most 
economical method of imparting knowledge to the aspirant, so 
that the two first named do not undertake tuition until the pupil 
has been working one year at printing. These schools, with the 
exception of the U. T. A. School of Printing, are teaching in 
exactly the manner which Mr. Shmulenson desires, viz., “ spe- 
cialization.” The inception of the first named school was by 
an enthusiastic compositor who was also an altruist and a man 
of unusual ability as instructor and as unselfish as any man 
could be. 

It was established nearly fifteen years ago and has turned 
out some highly proficient workmen. The school in Tennessee 
has been in existence, I believe, about ten years, and has turned 
out some highly proficient workmen. The school in Indianapolis 
has done the same. The Central Printing Trades Continuation 
School has only been in existence two years; the first year fifty- 
seven journeymen took advantage of it to improve their con- 
dition. The New York School for Printers’ Apprentices has 
grown from nothing to over six hundred students at the pres- 
ent time, while the Central Printing Trades School has about 
two hundred embryo pressmen; thus the “ specialization ” fea- 
ture has been carried out to a material realization. 

It has come to the attention of our “ specialization ” boards 
that these students should know enough of all the rest of the 
requisites to complete their knowledge of the whole routine of 
printing as well as the “ specialization ” referred to. 

Now, all of this has been a growth, as has also the whole 
printing business. Please keep in mind that a printer of forty- 
five years ago was really allowed to “grab off” if he could 
the way to do a complete job, composition, presswork, binding, 
and any other branch. There was then no photoengraving, no 
electrotyping, no woodpulp paper, no coated paper, no such 


presses as are in the industry today, and many other things. 
In fact, it is a comparatively new industry that has come into 
being. 

The writer has been in the industry on three continents for 
sixty-five years and has followed every important move in it. 

What we are seeking to do is to make our apprenticeship 
schools more efficient in every way. The need of thé present 
day is a “ standard curriculum” for each branch of the indus- 
try. It really must come and also be lived up to. 

The employers of New York city are especially interested 
in this subject, so much so that they give their apprentice 
employee one-half day in each week to attend the school, in 
return for which he must expend a similar amount of his own 
time. 

There is no doubt that graduates of these schools with the 
proper credentials are sought after, but as in everything else 
there are students attending these schools who fail to appre- 
ciate their wonderful opportunity and also fail when they go 
out to work. It is just such that expect everything from the 
school; but if the bread is set before the student and he will 
not eat thereof he can only blame himself. It would be like 
setting pearls before swine. 

When we are told that there are two thousand trade schools 
in the United States, it is not to be wondered at if many of 
these schools are selling to the students what they can not 
deliver. 

In New York city one of these schools is run and paid for 
by the employee, the employer, and the apprentice, and in the 
other the same condition prevails except that the board of edu- 
cation is in the lead and the employee and employer act as an 
advisory board; they also find and pay anything that is above 
the board scale for teaching, an amount sufficient to buy the 
best talent that can be had in the teaching sphere. Without a 
doubt numberless additional matters will come forth in a few 
years. Colleges and universities of printing will be in existence 
and many successful business men and scholars of high stand- 
ing will be the eminent professional instructors. 

This must be, as the printing industry is really the father 
of all the industries, which could get nowhere were it not for the 
printed word. CHARLES FRANCIS. 

* * * * * 
To the Editor: New York City. 


If present-day vocational teachers were asked, “‘ What’s the 
Matter With Our Trade Schools? ” the chances are nine out of 
ten would reply, “ Nothing.” A sensible answer because nine 
out of ten agree. It is very true that something ails our trade 
schools, but the root of all the trouble is not to be found in 
the teacher or the board of education. The trouble lies in the 
fact that the public is still dormant to the possibilities derived 
from the training pupils receive in the trade schools. These 
men of industrial activities have not become educated to the 
idea. They are members of the old school, “ The Apprenticeship 
System.” Why should they pay a boy an unthinkable wage 
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because he wasted his time in a trade school? Herewith is the 
attitude taken, “‘ When i was a boy I worked sixty hours a 
week and received three dollars for it, and I worked hard, too.” 
How ridiculous! The boy of today who receives training in 
some particular trade in which he is interested is a far better 
worker. 

Should the board of education go through the expense to 
remedy this condition by specialization in the schools? The 
support and codperation of the industrial community is essen- 
tially important. There is a large amount of specialized work 
offered but on a very small scale. Educators are constantly 
working toward the ideal condition, and public sentiment is 
needed to promote accomplishment. Compare the educational 
system of today with that offered years ago. Education is a 
procedure of development. People are becoming educated all 
the time, and conditions necessarily will change. 

I am, also, a graduate of a trade school. I realize the advan- 
tages gained by attending a trade school. At present I am an 
instructor of printing and attend the same teacher training 
course Mr. Shmulenson mentioned. WILt1AM GALLO. 


a ee a ee 
To the Editor: New York CIty. 


I happened to read William Shmulenson’s letter in your 
Open Forum department and I agree with him. I am a trade 
school graduate. I was taught the entire trade, but I did not 
learn any part of it well. When I got a job I had to learn a 
specialty — composition —in my shop in order to make a 
living. I am certain that if my teacher had spent more time 
in teaching me composition I would have been a better work- 
man and made more money. He taught me too many useless 
things. What all boys should learn in a trade school is what 
they can work at or apply in their tasks. A great many of my 
classmates are now specialists; they could have become better 
workmen if they had specialized in school. Letters like Shmul- 


enson’s certainly ought to wake up the teaching profession. 
Louis COHEN. 


COrFy_ 


Connect With an Advertising Organization 
To the Editor: CHICAGO. 

Thanks for your commendation of our “ Buck Up ” blotter 
as given in your August issue. In all fairness we must give 
credit for the copy and layout to our advertising counselors, 
TriAd Direct Advertising Service. Which leads us to remark 
that, in our opinion, every printer who aspires to success should 
have an experienced advertising organization either under his 
own roof or within easy reach, not only to guide him in his own 
advertising efforts but to assist him in securing and holding 
such accounts as require complete advertising service. 

Our growth during the past three years can be attributed 
largely to our ability to offer authoritative selling suggestions 
to our customers, thereby more than holding our own in the 
fierce competition which exists in Chicago. 

We are offering this as a suggestion to others of your read- 
ers who may be seeking a solution of the competition problem. 

CHARLES J. PoLLAaK. 
\ aon] 


The “ Devil’’ Is Pleased 


Dere editor of inland Printer: Houston. 

You coulda knocked me for a gole when I saw where you 
had gone an put my piece in yore magazene, you no the one 
about the tip i sent to the reinproof readers. 

Gee, when Harold and Donald Rein called me on the carpit, 
I was scairt nearly to death, cause i thought I had done some- 
thin i hadn’t ought to do. 

Mr. Harold ast me, “ Did you do this? ” an he showed what 
you had done with my piece, and I said, “ Uh, huh! i did it.” 
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an Mr. Donald said, “ that’s fine. I’ve noticed the intrust you 
have taken in what we are doin around here, and if you keep 
on, you will get to be a sure enough journeyman.” And nen 
they both smiled as if they was tikled an I went out of their 
office feeling perty chesty, if you know what i mean. 

say, mr. editor, I wanna tell you, its fellers like you that 
helps a guy to get on to hisself, and now I wanna do somethin 
BIG no, it aint what you are thinkin about, I don’t 
wanna wash an elephunt nor anything like that, pshaw! but I 
do wanna get to be a journeyman, an i’m gonna keep on tryin 
until mr. stamm gives me a chanct. 

I just wanted to say thank you, mr, editor, for bein so 
kind even to — THE DEvIL. 

CFyY 


Many States May Bar Bemis’ Collection Scheme 
To the Editor: MINNEAPOLIS. 


In the September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER I notice 
on page 1040 that you reproduce a collection scheme submitted 
by Field Manager Bemis of the Colorado Editorial Association. 

In regard to this collection form, I believe that the readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER should be cautioned.to ascertain the 
legality of its use in their respective states before using it. 
Many of the states have statutes forbidding the use of any 
document which simulates a legal process. 

In a recent case, “ In Re Dows, 209 Northwestern Reports 
627,” the Supreme Court of Minnesota made the following 
statement in regard to a similar form which the defendant was 
charged with using: 

The purpose is evident. It was to simulate legal process. Its 
purpose was not merely to call the debtor’s attention to a debt due 
or merely threaten him but to give force to the paper by its form 
and formality, by giving the impression that it was a legal document 
of importance and something in the way of a proceeding in court. 

. Nothing resembling the practice will be tolerated. The use of 
a notice simulating legal process in the collection of debts is wrong- 
ful; it can not be right. The admitted purpose of its use shows its 
impropriety. G. A. WALSH, 


Executive Secretary and Attorney, The Minneapolis Ty pothetae. 
aia) 


The Types of a Quarter Century 
To the Editor: CHICAGO. 

Your story about type faces and the following pages show- 
ing the type founders manufacturing such type was an excellent 
one; but I notice you do not tell exactly where the Bookman 
(which you very correctly pronounce an excellent face) came 
from. I believe if you will get the right dope on the Bookman 
you will find it is an exact reproduction of Old Style Antique 
No. 560, which was in the type cases when I was a boy, and 
I have printed for more than fifty-three years. When the Book- 
man was brought out by the American Type Founders Com- 
pany we old-timers recognized the Antique and I asked a very 
pointed question about it. I was told it was the same as the 
Old Style Antique, except the fancy letters. 

You are probably aware that in the manufacture of type 
faces ninety per cent of them are taken from some previous 
face. Very few are original designs. We hear a great deal about 
Goudy and other present-day popular faces, but if the truth 
were known we would find that many of these faces were manu- 
factured years and years ago under another name; the changes 
have been made through the serifs and possibly a curl or a tail 
or the cutting off of a curl or a tail of the old letter. 

I appreciated this article very much, for I knew many of 
the type founders in the early days, and believe that the 
younger element in the printing industry should know more 
about what transpired many years ago. Even us, Mr. Editor. 
With best wishes. A FRIENDLY SUBSCRIBER. 
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Composing-Room Efficiency 
To the Editor: PITTSBURGH. 


I notice in the August issue of THE INLAND PRINTER an 
article by Douglas C. McMurtrie telling of the relative merits 
of Ludlow and hand-set composition. My knowledge of Ludlow 
is confined to observation only, and I hold no brief either for 
or against this method of composition. I have been checking 
among the executives of the Pittsburgh newspapers on this 
subject and their opinion is sharply divided. 

There was one paragraph in Mr. McMutrtrie’s article which 
caught my attention. He says: 

Then again, slug material assembles faster. It is a common mis- 
conception that a compositor spends most of his time setting type 
out of the case. He does not. A large percentage of his effort is 
devoted to finding the right case, cutting rules and leads, making 
up the advertisement, etc. Much of his time, alas, is often spent in 
looking for sorts missing from the cases. With the Ludlow, there is 
nothing to go after or look for. Everything is at hand, and as much 
as can be required. 

Mr. McMurtrie’s ability as a typographer is unquestioned, 
but we wonder how much this gentleman knows about com- 
posing-room efficiency, and politely suggest that he procure a 
copy of the Printers’ Digest for November, 1926, published in 
the good city of Chicago, where nearly every one carries a gun, 
and where all must be rotten shots or else the city would have 
been depopulated long before this, and read the lead article 
entitled “ Melting the Type Back Into the Case,” which is an 
explanation of why I believe slug cutting and type hunting is 
unnecessary. 

In our composing room productive time ranges from ninety 
to ninety-eight per cent. No compositor is permitted to cut 
slugs. This work is done by an apprentice boy. No compositor 
hunts sorts, because our composing-room crews have been 
trained to notify the superintendent if there is a heavy run on 
any particular series of types. This notification takes place 
before the cases become empty. 

Occasionally we may need a large letter — perhaps a 72, 
96, or 120 point Cooper Black. A stereotyper in the same 
building immediately makes a mat. and a solid stereotype cast 
of any such needed letter, and trims the letter to align. This 
eliminates shortage in the big sizes. 

Distribution is continuous and the number of men engaged 
in this work is flexible, according to the rise and fall in the 
volume of orders. 

Slug cases and space and quad cases are inspected twice 
daily by the head distributer. But, in addition to this, the com- 
positors themselves call attention to any impending shortage 
of spacing material and the condition is immediately remedied. 

A tremendous storage rack holding tons of slugs from ten 
to fifty picas in length is always full. Copper and brass (half- 
point and one-point) thin spaces from six-point to thirty-six- 
point are stored in a regular space and quad case by a clever 
and ingenious arrangement. One-point brass leads from four to 
fifty ems are found in every alley. A special electrotype and 
stereotype lockup cabinet, which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated, cuts foundry lockup time fifty per cent. 

Borders, ornaments, and initials stand on a slant in a spe- 
cially designed cabinet, adapted, by the way, from the Ludlow 
matrix cabinet, and each of the several drawers is labeled for 
instant identification. 

Our compositors set type; they do not hunt sorts. 

They miter borders on a Rouse rotary miterer. They do not 
cut slugs; this work is done for them. A printers’ dream of 
heaven? No! Just ultra-efficiency and common sense. 

We have no sympathy for the old style print shop boss who 


fails to realize that shortage of material in the composing room - 


is also the shortest road to bankruptcy. 
Epwin H. Srvart. 
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Ives Replies to Horgan’s Challenge 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA. 


Since Mr. Horgan, on page 808 of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for August, persists in his assertion that nothing is “ halftone ” 
unless produced by photographing through a screen “ slightly 
out of focus,” and has tried to cast doubts upon my statement 
that the term “halftone ” was first used by me to designate 
my 1878 process and product, permit me to call attention to 
the fact that in an article by R. R. Bowker, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine of July, 1887 (note that this was forty years ago), my 
original photomechanical process was described as “ the half- 
tone process” and the Meisenbach process as “ another 
method.” The writer also said, “ The most successful method 
is that patented by F. E. Ives.” At the time of the appearance 
of that article I had perfected and was using the process of 
today, and it is significant that neither Harper’s nor any other 
of our customers discovered any difference in the character 
or quality of my work when I made the change. 

Neither in my process of 1878 nor in the Meisenbach proc- 
ess was a “slightly out of focus screen” used. Meisenbach 
used a sharp line screen in contact with a positive and.shifted 
it slightly during exposure, as originally patented by Swan in 
1879. In this way he produced a halftone negative from which 
to make prints on zinc plates for etching into relief. Horgan 
appears to have produced his two crude specimens by inter- 
posing an unsharp photographic copy of a line screen in close 
contact between an ordinary negative and a bichromated gelatin 
coating on paper, which after exposure to light was inked up 
and transferred to lithographic stone. He did not even make 
a “halftone ” negative, and the process was promptly and per- 
manently dropped by the Daily Graphic, notwithstanding the 
superior advantages of lithographic printing at that time. 
Moreover, the results by Horgan were not announced in the 
Daily Graphic as something new, but were given as illustra- 
tions of a process which they had previously used, and Horgan’s 
name was not mentioned. 

This brings me back to my statement in “ Who’s Who in 
America,” that I invented the first practically successful proc- 
ess, and later the process now in universal use, and also to the 
fact that for a considerable period I was the only man in the 
world engaged in the commercial production of halftone typo- 
graphic relief printing plates, and that they were immediately 
adopted for use in publications of the highest class, and thus 
first put halftone definitely “ on the map.” 

The principle of utilizing screen distance and diaphragm 
control to produce an optical V line, although I had previously 
taught it to many others, was first published in a lecture which 
was printed in the Journal of the Franklin Institute in May, 
1888. I expounded the process and theory in detail in my Bolt 
Court School of Photoengraving lectures in London in 1898, 
nearly ten years after the process had come into use by others 
either by arrangement with me or through the treachery of 
employees. The very terms “ optical V-line” and “ pin-hole 
image of the lens diaphragm ” first appeared in my writings. 

This should be a sufficiently complete answer to Mr. Hor- 
gan’s misrepresentations, but I wish also to quote from an 
article by A. J. Newton, formerly principal of the London 
County Council Bolt Court School of Photoengraving, which 
appeared in the British Journal of Photography March 3, 1911, 
as follows: 

“ Frederic Ives, who made the first [sealed] cross-line screen 
from a theoretical postulation of its behavior, made, from the 
first, blocks that have not been surpassed; those produced 
under his direction by the Swan Electric Engraving Company 
in the early nineties are actually superior to many of today, 
and it is only by learning to use the screen in the way pointed 
out by Ives that the general level has reached the quality of 
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those firms working by his methods twenty years ago.” Let me 
also add that in the establishment of Crosscup & West we, 
from the start, and our customers, distinguished between my 
line process of photoengraving and the photomechanical proc- 
ess by calling the latter my “halftone process.” What was 
common knowledge in the printing and publishing world nearly 
half a century ago, Mr. Horgan could make a pretense of dis- 
crediting only after nearly all of my early contemporaries were 
dead. F. E. Ives. 
x * * * x 
AFFIDAVIT OF FRANKLIN JAMES IvES 


In 1880-81-82 I was employed in the photoengraving 
department of Crosscup & West, Philadelphia, wood and photo 
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engravers, at the time when my brother, Frederic Eugene Ives, 
was developing and operating commercially his “ halftone ” 
photoengraving process. Although being a new and unique 
process it was generally referred to in our advertising and the 
technical journals as the “ Ives Process ”; we in the establish- 
ment of Crosscup & West and many of our customers regularly 
called it our “ halftone process,” to differentiate it from a line 
process of photoengraving which we were using at the same 
time, and which process had also been perfected by my brother. 
So far as I know, this was the first use of the term “ halftone ” 
to designate a process and product, and it was subsequently 
used to designate similar photoengravings made by others and 
thus came into general use. 


or 


Analysis of Job Gosts as Estimating Aid 


By ARTHUR J. PEEL 


S@CIENTIFIC estimating, based on theoret- 
ical production standards, and estimating 
%) on the basis of the printer’s actual costs, 
seldom result in the same selling figure. 


aA Kr vf Not only must the printer constantly check 
(ee) his actual production costs with his “ set- 
Sp up” costs, if he is to “play safe” when 
SSSA competition is interesting, but he must, or 
should, check the job cost of each printing job with the last 
job of similar character, and, where possible, from the same 
customer. The reason for this is that every printing job, in 
addition to being subject to conditions common to all printing 
jobs, develops an individual character, like an automobile, a 
typewriter, or a printing press. 

In making an analysis of job costs it will be found that 
quite frequently one or more unusual factors, or conditions, 
have “skied” the cost away beyond what was anticipated; 
sometimes the reverse is true, anticipated costs have not 
materialized. In one printing plant, a certain catalogue job 
worried the estimator considerably. He was a careful and well 
trained estimator and his first estimate was theoretically sound 
in every respect; but the job costs piled to such an extent that 
there was virtually no profit in the first order, A repeat came 
in later, and the customer insisted on getting a quotation. The 
estimator again carefully estimated the repeat order on the 
basis of known rates, making due allowance for some factors 
which ran high in the first job. But again the cost ran above 
the estimate. As a result of this experience it was decided to 
make an analysis of job costs of certain classes of work, which 
were to be studied by the estimator before he prepared his 
estimates for future work. The form of analysis was very 
simple and is shown herewith in the adjacent column, but it 
effectually eliminated the danger of repetition of the fault 
which was responsible for such variance between estimated 
and actual costs. < 

The value of this simple record may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to the catalogue printing job already referred to. After 
a detailed analysis had been made it was found that composi- 
tion, makeready, and corrections were the particular items 
which had soared, due to the fact that the customer’s copy 
writer had made so many proof changes. When a third order 
was placed, the printer was able to show the customer why 
it could not be repeated at the same figure, unless the copy 
writer reformed and corrected his bad habit. The upshot of 
all this was that the customer made it quite clear to his copy 
writer that his copy must be ‘inal before it was sent to the 
printer. 


Profits are increased not by spectacular methods as a rule, 
but by closer attention to obvious causes and common mis- 
takes. In many printing plants comparisons between similar 

are seldom made and the printer is frequently the loser. 
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increased margin of safety afforded to the estimator, by 
means of a simple analysis record of similar jobs, has a psycho- 
logical effect which is significant; the estimator in the printing 
firm quoted above finds that the analysis of the job cost is as 
essential in his work now as his estimating tables. It requires 
little additional clerical work, but it has already increased 
profits on several important printing jobs. 





SPECIMENS OF 
DESIGN & ‘TYPOGRAPHY 
FROM ENGLAND 


& 


Eneusu printing has had its influence upon American print- 
ing. Of a common ancestry commanding the same language it 
was only natural that weshould use the same types. Baskerville, 
Scotch Roman, Caslon, and Cloister Old Style are types as well 
known in England asin America. Yet in the use of these things 
there is a difference. English design and typography have a 
gusto, a bold simplicity and frankness that are appealing. Highly 
polished and finished results are not sought, and as in other craft- 
work, they cherish “the mark of the tool” in their printing. 

The typographic illustration should interest all of us—the 
designs and pictures which have a peculiar harmony when used 
in conjunction with type. Of such are several of the specimens 
on the following pages— line drawings reproduced on zinc and 
printed in one or two flat colors on antique book paper. With 
what force do these things claim our attention and how satis- 
factory they are in setting forth ideas! 

Letterheads, booklet covers and text pages, calendars and 
almanacs, travel folders and posters are all accomplished with an 
economy of means quite within the reach ofall of us. The study 
given these specimens should profit the readers of this journal. 


ARRANGED FOR THE INLAND PRINTER 
By W.A. KITTREDGE 











Lhe Purity of Puritan 
ERIE RE IIIT ERIN 
¥N the conscientious 


s choice of pure and excel- 


lent materials — undeterred by 
any false considerations of cheapness or convenience; 
in the carefully planned plant for manufacture and 
methods of organisation; im the willing co-operation 
of happy workers, linked by co-partnership and the 
doctrine of the square deal; in the traditipn of nearly 
200 years to be maintained pure and unsullied; in 
all these you realise the practical means whereby the 
purity of Puritan—the pride of maker and user alike—is 
ensured and rigidly guaranteed. 


To promote your patronage and purchase of 


PURITAN SOAP 


CHRISTR. THOMAS & BROS. LTD. BRISTOL 
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é G, Write for the little book, “Puritan England,” free on request 
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In praife of Puritan: A feries of advertifements by Thomas, Briftol 








ts) HERE: is a peace and comfort 


992 about many homes that is the envy 
+S of all who visit them. They are often 
brew humble homes, and their secret is often 
pots na For it is true to say that Puritan 
Soap brings peace and comfort in the home where often 
washing-day has meant dis-peace and dis-comfort. 


“ah olive oil in Puritan Soap saves the clothes 
because it washes the clothes so genthy and yet so 
easily. No conjuring tricks—no mumbo-jumbo—no 
something for nothing—that cannot be in this worka- 
day world, but a true saving of toil and time, which 
every woman knows to be a true source of peace 
and happiness in the home. Thus Puritan brings 
peace, and where peace is, plenty is likely to follow. 


To promote your patronage and purchase of 


PURITAN SOAP 


CHRISTR. THOMAS & BROS. LTD. aarerar 
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Design for a nursery cretonne by the 
late Lovat Fraser, on 31” cloth, in a 
number of gay colour schemes 
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Juno was the ancient goddess who prota 
women, and to whom the Roman women sa 
fied at all critical moments of their lin 
Therefore is this lovely month of great fr 
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The first glimpse of the store card reproduced below im- 
pressed the writer with its unique possibilities as the subject 
for one of these detailed monthly discussions on work which 
for one reason or another, or several, qualifies it as an object 
lesson on what not to do in 


By J. L. FRAzIER 
In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles —the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Gffective Emphasis in Loor Position 





it occupies. It would be stronger in a display sense, hence 
attention value, because it would be blacker, and therefore 
stronger, and it would be more legible because easier to fol- 
low. Scattered lines, lines spaced quite far apart, are manifestly 
harder to follow than lines 





type display. There are a 
number of weak points 
about it, some of which 
might not be considered 
especially serious. Mention 
has also been made of some 
of them frequently, but ap- 
parently not too frequently, 
for these particular errors 
continue evident in the work 





more comfortably spaced. 
Lines, likewise, may be too 
long to be followed with 
ease. Had the lines and 
words in this case been 
spaced closer it naturally 
follows the lines could be 
shorter. Improved legibility 
would be achieved while the 
group would become more 





submitted to THE INLAND 
PRINTER for review. Then 
there’s the one big weak- 
ness. But, in view of the 
number of minor ones, and 
the peculiar character of 
some of them, it might eas- 
ily be overlooked. 

First, however, let us 
mention the others, which 
can scarcely be mentioned 
too often. The theme of one 
of these discussions per- 
tained to a point of weak- i F 
ness in display typography wf 
also evident in this speci- = 
men. The designer of Fig. 1 
evidently did not read that 
article. We refer to the Riegcee ena DRAG 
waste of space, the conse- Saati escapee 
quent sacrifice in size of _— 
type or amount of white 


problems. 











§ of glory- many a tale of wonder. 
out of a coffee cup. It was in the famous old coffee houses that wars were 
) -) plotted. political campaigns launched, new waistcoats or wigs designed, great 
> poems born. And who knows what may rise from the coffee cup of today? 


Inspired by this aromatic, amber-clear beverage, men may solve world 


At all events, we are assured that the drinking of our splendid b!ends 


is bringing satisfaction and contentment to a large number of people. 


Packed only in One Pound Air Tight Bags, 


either whole or ground. 


CAPITOL, per lb. - - 60c 


The finest Coffees that money can buy 
at the price. 


Fresh supply received every few days. 


effective in a display sense 
and at the same time more 
inviting. 

It is often stated that 
a line should be as long 
as aralphabet and one-half 
(lower case) of the type in 
use, that is, thirty-nine let- 
ters. This system makes 
allowance for size, as it is 
plain a line of large type 
may be longer than one of 
small size and still be fol- 
lowed with equal ease. The 
type in Fig. 1 is twelve-point 
Cheltenham Wide; the line 
is thirty-five picas long and 
should be only about two- 
thirds of that. 

Another “ minor” point 
respecting Fig. 1, but one 
that is well worth remem- 


Eighteenth Century England literally grew 














space where it counts, that 
results from too wide spac- 
ing between words and lines. The idea was that, while ample in 
aggregate amount, white space may be ineffective and seem too 
little when there is too much space within and relatively too 
little around. The body group of the card now shown is weak 
and, so, consequently ineffective. In short, with less space be- 
tween words — there is on the average twice as much as desir- 
able — and between lines, where there is almost equally too 
much, the group would require little more than half the area 
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bering, is that there should 
be no paragraph indention 
alongside an initial. The reasons for this are so plain it is sur- 
prising it needs to be told. The effect is not improved when 
paragraphs are begun flush, for the white space at the end of 
the last short line of any paragraph alongside the initial is 
even more objectionable than the starting indention. 

Another point. It would have been much better if the 
second paragraph had been started flush with the first instead 
of extending below the initial, for a single line below an initial 
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is also taboo either as here shown or just preceding the opening 
of a new paragraph when matter continues beyond the point 
it does in Fig. 1. Incidentally it may be stated-that while the 
initial here used is of a type that may very well be used in the 
margin (on account of the open flourishes below the letter), 
the squared effect at the top and around the letter makes it 
rather objectionable for such use. Rectangular initials set in 
the margin instead of in the body of the type page (the con- 
ventional manner) never please. 

The first thing about the card, however, that inspired our 
interest is something you do not see in our reproduction. It is 
the third color that was used in printing, a weak olive-yellow, 
which was employed for the 
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should be reserved for lines which for one reason or another 
may not be large or can not occupy a commanding position. 
Underscoring is particularly objectionable when the rules, as 
in this case, are printed in a color of stronger tone value than 
the line under which they are placed. 

And now we come to the big point —the object lesson. 
This form was manifestly designed to be posted in stores be- 
cause it is printed on card stock. It is designed to promote the 
sale of “ Marquis ” and “ Capitol ” coffees. And yet, although 
they stand out, the significance of the cuts of the packages is 
lost because the related type matter blends in with all the rest 
of the type of the form. Indeed, the text directly relating to 

the two brands—the words 





main display line and part 
of the illustration. The 
other two colors are blue 
and red. While the hue of 
the olive color—one par- 
ticularly objectionable to 
the writer—struck him 
first, it was quickly followed 
by the thought, “ Why use 
three colors?” This ques- 
tion is particularly pertinent 
here, not only because of the 
one color but because the 
distribution of the accent 
colors—red and olive-yellow 
—is bad. The olive is wholly 
at the top and the red at 
the bottom. There was a 


a deed of glory 


\ll Hail, Fragrant Coffee! 

All Hail, Fragrant Coffee. 
UT of the clouds that rise from the Coffee Cup has sprung many 

many a tale of wonder. Eighteenth Century 

England literally grew out of a coffee cup. It was in the famous old 

coffee houses that wars were plotted, political campaigns launched, 

new waistcoats or wigs designed, great poems born. And who knows 

what may rise from the coffee cup of today? Inspired by this aromatic, 

amber-clear beverage, men may solve world problems. 


Atall events, we are assured that the drinking of our splendid blends 
1s bringing satisfaction and contentment to a large number of people 


that are most likely to 
strike home and cause the 
purchase of one or the other 
—is set in type that is too 
small and further weakened 
by being “buried” at the 
bottom. These are ‘“ The 
Finest Coffees That Money 
Can Buy at the Price.” 
They do not stand out in 
Fig. 1. You have to search 
for the keynote and that 
means poor display. It 
should stand out, the more 
so in this instance because 
the words might be called 
the “closer” of the sale. 

If you have something 





problem here, of course; 
you may sense it already. 
The stock illustration at the 
top had to be printed in 
two colors and one of the 
packages had to be printed 
in red because that is the 
way it is in reality. As the 
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at the Price 


Pa 


which, perforce, must be 
relatively small or appear at 
the bottom of a form and 
that should nevertheless 
stand out, consider the 
panel. A panel among many 
other panels, as in a depart- 
ment store ad., classifies 
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other package is blue in real- 
ity that color was used for 
printing the bulk of the 
form. It was _ perhaps 
thought there would be too 
much red if what is printed 


Roasters and Distributors 
H. G. SMITH, LTD 


Regina, Sask 





Fresh Supply Received Every Few Days 


and, so, fulfils that one 
function of a panel, but has 
no display value. One panel, 
however, in an advertise- 
ment or circular is a most 
potent means of emphasis 








in olive were in red, a point 
on which we do not agree, 
particularly because of the nature of the item. Possibly, again, 
it was thought the red would not be a good color for represent- 
ing the water of the ocean, which is true enough. But how much 
more suitable is the olive? The sea is always referred to as blue. 
There is the objection, applicable in either case, of the lower 
section of the cut being the same color as the line just below it. 
Two items accented by color should not be adjacent. This would 
not be seriously aggravated if the color were changed to red. 
However, it could be obviated by reversing the colors in which 
the cut is printed, the foreground (sea) being printed in blue 
and the sky in olive or red, which would be equally appropriate 
— incorrect still, however — but better in one respect because 
adjacent items would be in different colors. 

The olive is weakest in value of the three colors used and 
while the type of the main line is the largest in the design it 
looks weak also because it is set in the light-face Goudy Old 
Style. The weaker the color the bolder the type should be, not 
only to stand out but to effect a balance of tones throughout 
the ensemble. 

How many times must we ask, “ Why underscore the largest 
and most prominent line? ” That unsightly mode of emphasis 
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and the copy here supplies 
an ideal use for the panel 
as a display element. The matter directly relating to the two 
brands of coffee, the packages of which are illustrated, must 
be unmistakably and effectively shown to be related. This is 
accomplished by the panel in Fig. 2, which also increases the 
prominence of the packages, as a comparison of Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 2 demonstrates. 

In conclusion, let us call attention to a few points with 
respect to Fig. 2, which, because of the comparison with 
Fig. 1 and in consideration of what has been stated about it, 
would nevertheless doubtless be seen. The body matter, it will 
be seen, is much larger than in Fig. 1, yet the lines are not set 
solid and are shorter. Fig. 2 is not crowded; indeed, on the 
whole it gives the effect of better contrast of white and black 
than does Fig. 1. This is the result of taking some of the space 
from within and placing it around — better distribution, in fact. 

Note that the main display line has been set in bold face, 
so that, despite the fact that it is in the weaker of the two 
colors, it balances the tone of the items in the stronger color, 
which are relatively weaker in themselves. Remember, to give 
the blue package proper representation we contemplate reprint- 
ing Fig. 1 as rearranged in Fig. 2 in red and blue. 
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A Study Course in the Selling, Advertising, and Marketing of Printing 


By RocerR Woop 


cAnalysis 
(Continued ) 


What is the primary purpose of market analysis? It is to 
ind the class or group of logical buyers of a given product 
or service. Then, ascertaining the least expensive channels of 
reaching them — the most suitable forms of advertising (print- 
ing). The markets of your clients should be studied 
and analyzed from several angles. First: Who are 
the prospective buyers? Can they be identified? 
Does your client want to “ sell” automotive deal- 
ers, architects, bakers, furniture dealers, office 
managers, production engineers, etc.? In other 
words, learn the identity of the buyers. Second: 
If the number of prospective buyers makes up a 
large list of names, classify them geographically, 
and then according to credit rating. 

What is the strength of competition in that 
particular field? If your client is marketing a prod- 
uct that may be used in many industries, find out 
which group or industry is the most logical, the 
most sure to respond — the industry in which the 
need is greatest. Each product presents distinct marketing prob- 
lems. It is not possible to set down any definite rules. There 
are many sources of basic data for market analysis work; sel- 
dom is it necessary for the printer to go into this in detail. 
However, perhaps a few points might be mentioned just to give 
a general outline of how it is possible to make a thorough study 
of a given problem. 

The number and distribution of inhabitants in the United 
States or foreign countries, divisions of states or sales areas, 
counties, cities, suburban, urban, and rural. Then, composition 
and characteristics of population, color or race, age distribu- 
tion, school attendance, dwellings and families, ownership of 
homes, class and kind of dwellings, purchasing power of indi- 
viduals, of families, standards of living, number of income tax 
returns, tax return a hundred or a thousand population, num- 
ber of automobiles and trucks. Counties may be studied by 
the number of native white farmers, number of foreign born 
farmers, owners or tenants, value of crops and live-stock in a 
given area, number of manufacturing establishments, number 
of wage earners, number of professional men and women, 
domestic lighting consumers, number of banks, druggists, gro- 
cers, hardware, department stores, garages; in other words, all 
retail and wholesale outlets, telephones, newspaper circulation 
(morning and evening). 

In the United States there are eighty-one large cities that 
form a definite marketing area. In considering market divisions 
do not regard them according to politic divisions but rather 
according to distribution centers. 

The average printer will consider all of this as very tech- 
nical and not relevant to printing. I am going to digress here 
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long enough to say that while it is estimated that there are 
from thirty-six to thirty-eight thousand printers in the United 
States who do commercial printing (recent surveys vary), there 
are at least sixty-eight hundred printers who have a credit 
rating that shows more than ten thousand dollars invested 
capital and who do fair, good, or excellent printing and ‘either 
discount their bills or pay promptly. In 1913 and 1914 there 
were less than one thousand printers with such a 
high credit rating. What has brought about this 
difference? Trade organization, first of all. But at 
least second in importance has been the increased 
use of printing for advertising purposes. Just esti- 
mate the amount of printing that goes through 
your shop and find out how much of this printing 
is for the purpose of advertising. If you will do 
this, you will realize that the production of adver- 
tising today is exerting a tremendous influence on 
the printing industry. 

Now that you have looked back fifteen years, 
look ahead into the future and you will see that 
the volume of advertising printing is going to 
increase steadily from year to year unhampered 
by economical or commercial adjustments. Can’t you see from 
this that each printer who hopes to continue in business must 
come to have a clearer understanding of the purpose and use 
of the printing his shop produces. 

Whether or not you see this question from my viewpoint, 
you have been applying analysis to your own marketing prob- 
lem. It is just as easy to use the same understanding, logic, and 
reasoning in considering the problems of your customers. 

Many of the readers of this department are printer sales- 
men; some are in England, some in Australia, and again others 
in New Zealand and India. To those readers in other lands let 
me say that human nature is pretty much the same the world 
over: An understanding of analysis is just as necessary for 
you as for the men in the United States who sell printing. 

Let us suppose that we are manufacturing a new power 
folding machine to sell for $5,000 (or £1,000). First of all, we 
know our market is the printing industry. Next, we know that 
there is only a small number of printing plants that would have 
use for a folder of our type and utility. These printing plants 
can be classified or grouped according to credit rating. Then 
we can classify them according to geographic location. 

Our sales organization may not be able to cover all printers 
who are potential prospects, and because our unit of sale is 
high we could not hope to make sales without personal sales 
calls. If we had three salesmen in three different geographical 
locations, our advertising problem would be to acquaint the 
trade with our product through trade paper advertising; then 
conduct an intensive educational campaign by the use of print- 
ing in the territory reached by our salesmen, so that when they 
called the printers would know of our folding machine. 
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This example may serve in a way to give you a better 
understanding of what analysis means. Let us consider another 
field. Suppose we have a client who manufactures time clocks. 
The first thought that would come to us would be, how many 
employees is it necessary for a firm to have before it can 
install a time clock profitably? Next, what industries have the 
greatest need for time clocks? Then, can we find the location 
and names of the firms in the industries that we want to reach? 
After we have learned all this, we want to know what individ- 
uals in these firms are the persons to interest in our type of 
time clock. 

In many cases more than one man in a firm has something 
to do with the purchase and installation of “ efficiency ” equip- 
ment. If this is true, by sending our advertising matter to only 
one man we are not getting full value for the dollar spent in 
advertising. If, on the other hand, we reach all men in a 
majority of the organizations who may have some influence 
in buying or rejecting our time clock, we know, to a reasonable 
certainty, that we will get maximum results from our adver- 
tising if it is backed with coordinated personal sales effort. 

It is possible to analyze the market of every product or 
service. It is an easy matter to determine if the product or 
service appeals to the masses or if there is a definite market. 

Perhaps the first consideration is the unit of sale. If the 
article sells for ten cents or one dollar, obviously, it is advisable 
to use a medium which reaches the masses — newspapers, mag- 
azines, outdoor or street-car advertising. While, if the unit of 
sale — selling price of the article — is large, the market is in 
turn limited and becomes a known market and can best be 
reached by “ selective advertising ” or printing. 

The use of printing in advertising is not alone limited to 
articles whose unit of sale is large. Pick up any magazine of 
national circulation and observe the large number of advertise- 
ments carrying a coupon attached which the reader may use 
to obtain more definite and specific information. These coupons 
always mean printing: letters, folders, booklets, and in most 
cases a series of “ follow-up” pieces which are sent to the 
persons who inquire by mail. 

Even where the unit of sale is small, printing is used to 
advantage. It takes the form of dealer helps, envelope inserts, 
and package inserts. 

Nearly every job of printing leads to some other form or 
kind of printing. If a printer understands the problem and fun- 
damentals of market analysis he is in a position to make sug- 
gestions to the customer which lead to other printing orders. 

The modern trend in merchandising is for the dealer to 
increase his turnover by selling companion articles or mer- 
chandise. If a person buys a package of dentifrice he may also 
be interested in a tooth brush, mouth wash, dental floss, etc. 
If a man buys a package of safety-razor blades he may be in 
need of shaving cream, a shaving brush, toilet water, or other 
shaving accessories. Indeed, almost every article of merchan- 
dise purchased in retail stores leads to sales of “ companion ” 
articles. 

When the large department stores put on special sales — 
at prices below the market price — the object is to bring peo- 
ple to the store so they will buy other articles which carry a 
profit. 

This same method of selling may profitably be applied to 
the sale of printing. Nearly every printer can suggest other 
needs of printing to the buyer. For example: A majority of 
people who buy letterheads and envelopes in quantity can also 
use a printed return envelope. It is up to the printer to make 
suggestions when the order is placed or delivered. This method 
of selling is not unethical and is highly profitable. 

If a printer has given some thought and backed it up with 
“actual practice,” it will become a sort of second nature to 
him to suggest “ companion ” printing orders. 
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cActual Practice 


“Practice makes perfect.” The oftener we do a thing, the 
more naturally we do it. We all have to learn to swim, to skate, 
to drive a car. At first our efforts are deliberate and slow, but 
in time they become a sort of second nature. 

A stenographer has to learn shorthand and the touch sys- 
tem on a typewriter. It takes many months, sometimes years, 
to develop speed and accuracy, but it can be done with practice. 

That is why I am such a strong advocate of actual practic« 
for printers and printer salesmen. If you will tackle the job. 
make a game of it, and keep at it, before long it will becom: 
second nature to analyze the selling and marketing problems 
of almost every kind of business. When you can do this, you 
will sell more printing. You'll be able to “ make five or six or 
eight blades of grass grow where one grew before.” You'll be 
able to cultivate your field intensively. 

The printer or printing salesman who has given thought anc 
effort to “‘ actual practice ” learns to create a new demand fo: 
printing instead of soliciting printing orders that already exist 
For example, when he gets an order for invoices or statement: 
he will naturally suggest to the customer, ‘‘ Why. not include 
some form of advertising with the bill when you mail it out: 
A folder, booklet, or even a blotter can be sent with no addi 
tional expense except the printing.” 

While we are considering “ actual practice,” let us consider 
the coal business. If you were a retail coal dealer, how would 
you use printing to get more business? Let us put it down on 
paper and see how it would look to a real coal dealer. You will 
note how very essential a knowledge of analysis is to the devel- 
opment of printing orders. 

As we have explained before, these articles are intended 
only to give you a foundation on which to build. You can 
rewrite them and improve them if you will try. 


If I Were a Goal Dealer 


If I were a coal dealer, I would plan to increase my gross 
sales by the judicious use of direct advertising. To get maxi- 
mum results from the amount of money I had available for 
advertising, I would make up a list of all my old customers; 
then a list of prospective customers — people whom I knew 
to be coal users and whom I had a reasonable right to consider 
potential customers. 

The number of prospective customers to be put on this list 
would depend on the number of new customers I could serve 
with my present facilities. 

For example, if I had a list of, say, four hundred cus- 
tomers and wanted to increase this number to five hundred 
this year, I would figure that I could expect to sell one person 
in every thirty whom I reached with my direct advertising. 
Therefore, to add one hundred new customers, I would make 
up a list of three thousand prospects. 

I would then divide these three thousand names plus the 
four hundred customers into three distinct groups. No. 1, home 
owners having furnace heat; No. 2, building and apartment 
owners using steam heat; No. 3, commercial and industrial 
concerns operating power plants. 

Each name on my list would represent an individual and 
not a firm or organization. In other words, I would send my 
advertising matter to all individuals who might influence buy- 
ing. In the case of some firms I would address the president, 
the general manager, and the entire board of directors, if neces- 
sary, as well as the purchasing agent. 

To the home owner group I would send seven pieces of 
advertising, the first five one week apart and the last two one 
month apart. This campaign would last over a period of 
three months. 

I would not talk price; when people buy coal they buy 
first of all heat, and the greatest amount of heat a ton. Price 
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is incidental. I do not mean that I would not quote price. I 
would show that my kind of coal at, say, sixteen dollars a ton 
was more economical than coal at eleven, twelve, or fourteen 
dollars. I’d show and prove that it was less expensive to pay 
$160 for ten tons of my coal than it would be to buy fifteen 
tons of cheap coal to get the same amount of heat through 
the winter season. 

In this first campaign, mailing piece number one would be 
. form letter on my regular stationery. Not more than three 
paragraphs, saying I was prepared to deliver coal during the 
summer and urging the reader to place his order now. To 
minimize resistance I would enclose a government postal card 
order blank. If this resulted in only ten or even eight orders I 
would be satisfied. 

The second mailing piece would be an eight or twelve page 
booklet telling how to fire a furnace, how to regulate the 
campers, etc., etc. In other words, it would be a handbook so 
valuable that each person would save it. I would illustrate this 
hook with six or more drawings to simplify explanations and 
crystallize reader interest. 

Not one person in fifty knows how to get maximum results 
from his furnace. A handbook would help these people and in 
turn build up confidence in me as a coal dealer because the 
people on my mailing list would realize that I was trying to 
render service as well as sell coal. 

For the third piece I would use a double government postal 
card, featuring two grades of furnace coal and having a return 
order blank attached. 

The other four pieces would be form letters, the first three 
with a private mailing card enclosed as an order blank and 
the last one with a governmental postal card. 

The point is, with each mailing piece I would make it easy 
for the reader to order his coal from me. 

The campaign to building and apartment house owners 
would have the same general appeal. Indeed, some of the let- 
ters used in the first campaign could be used in this one, with 
slight changes. 

But I would make this a five-piece campaign, sending the 
pieces five days apart and then following the campaign with 
a personal call. Each of these five pieces would advance just 
one logical sales argument in favor of a particular grade of 
coal for steam heat. Like the home owner campaign, I would 
include some form of order blank with each mailing. 

To the commercial and industrial list I would make a dif- 
ferent appeal. My sales arguments would be presented in terse 
and easily read paragraphs, but I would also base my argu- 
ments on the chemical content, on analysis and research, and 
I would interpret the technical and trade terms in easily 
understood language. 

The men who furnish the capital to purchase coal — the 
directorship of a corporation—do not usually understand 
technical phraseology. 

For example, if I used the term B. T. U. I would explain 
that this meant British Thermal Units, the scientific standard 
of heat measure. 

I would explain the cost of transportation, freight rates of 
various coals, and then show convincingly why my coal was 
the most logical and economical coal to buy for the purpose of 
generating power. 

This campaign would start with three form letters, each 
brief and aimed to get attention and interest in the handbook 
on power or energy generating coal, which I would furnish 
later. This book, neatly printed and attractive, would be bound 
with a stiff cover and have one or more line drawings on each 
page. I would make it so attractive and valuable a book on 
power from coal that every man who was interested in the pur- 
chase of coal for power would not only want to read it but to 
save it. This book, if properly written and printed, would 
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make me the recognized authority on coal in my community. 
With this I would send a card for the recipient to fill out and 
return to me, acknowledging receipt of the book. 

For every card returned I would send another friendly and 
cordial letter. As a part of this letter I would ask the man to 
send me the names of his business associates who might also 
want one of these books. 

I would send a handbook only on request for the first two 
months; after that I would send out another letter with a 
return card to those names on my list who had not responded 
to the first three letters. 

Following these three campaigns I would issue a monthly 
folder type house-organ to my mailing list. Not an expensive 
piece of printing, but aimed as a reminder piece and good will 
builder. This plan, if followed consistently, would more than 
double my gross tonnage sales every three years. 


Kind of Gopy Printers Should Use 


No matter what form of advertising you adopt, whether it 
is a series of monthly or semimonthly blotters, a weekly or 
monthly series of folders, or a regular house-organ, there 
should be a definite and well defined editorial policy. 

The first essential of successful advertising copy for print- 
ers, or for any other business, is the kind that is of interest to 
the reader. 

People are interested in themselves, their families, and 
their businesses. They are not interested in you or your busi- 
ness. They have only a secondary interest in other men and 
women and in what they are doing and accomplishing. 

People read for two reasons: First for information, second 
for amusement. People are not interested in your political 
opinions or your religious and moral convictions; neither are 
they interested in theory, nor do they want to be preached at 
or to. Statistics and facts are interesting only to those who 
want information that concerns their business directly or indi- 
rectly. Make a mental note of this, People will read your 
house-organ only when it contains information for them or 
when they want to be amused. 

Study the editorial contents of the national magazines of 
large circulation. The American Magazine has two million and 
more circulation because it talks about people who have 
accomplished something, who have achieved success. In nearly 
every article in this magazine there is some thought that the 
reader can take home to himself. 

People like to read themselves into a character part in a 
story or biography. There is a little bit of ego in every one, and 
in our reading, if nowhere else, it comes to the surface. 

Analyze the feature articles in The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Atlantic Monthly, The Literary Digest and you will find 
that the articles have a news or educational value. 

If you issue weekly, semimonthly, or monthly blotters, 
don’t preach about printing. Give your readers something that 
will sustain their interest and let the typography and presswork 
tell the story “ that you can do good printing.” 

I have seen many campaigns of folders and broadsides — 
good typography, too — sent out by printers. In nearly every 
case the copy was a lot of uninteresting generalities about 
printing. They told a story the printer wanted to tell rather 
than a story the public wanted to read and, in a vast majority 
of cases, these campaigns were failures. 

The copy failed to sell more printing or bring in new cus- 
tomers because it was about printing. 

Then there are the more or less elaborate de luxe institu- 
tional booklets produced at a great expense by the printer to 
talk about his plant, his organization, his facilities, and his 
equipment. I have several mighty fine specimens in my col- 
lection, but I doubt seriously if any of these booklets ever 
paid for the time and effort spent in their production, to say 
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nothing of the large mechanical expense. Their chief value lies 
in the inspiration, loyalty, and ideals they create and engender 
in the personnel of the printing organization. Perhaps this 
alone compensates for their creation. As an advertising medium 
for securing new accounts they are duds. There may be a few 
exceptions, but it is the exception that proves the rule. 

Printers’ House-organs: When a printer decides to issue a 
house-organ he should first consider his circulation and his 
mailing list. Next, he should decide on the format — the size 
and number of pages. And then the vitally important consid- 
eration of the kind of copy that will make up the reading 
matter — the editorial content. This should be decided upon 
definitely in advance, and once an editorial policy is adopted 
it should be continued through every issue. 

In your favorite newspaper, magazine, or trade journal you 
will find the same type of feature articles, the same type of 
general articles, the same type of humor, the same type of 
verse in the same place in every issue. In your newspaper you 
know where to look for national and foreign news, local news, 
sports, editorials, market reports, etc. 

You will find that the most successful house-organs are 
those that have adopted this plan. They have a definite edi- 
torial rule with regard to the location of their various depart- 
ments as well as a definite policy regarding the articles they use. 

People want information they can use. Therefore, the fea- 
ture article each month should be written from the viewpoint 
of reader interest. If you must talk about printing, talk about 
the results of printing rather than how to buy it. 

There should always be two or more secondary articles. 
You may write about selling, advertising, or merchandising. 
While all people do not care for verse or humor, some do. 
That is why most magazines print jokes in one department 
every issue, and why the daily papers carry comic strips. 

There are some men who never could see any sense in poetry 
or verse; some consider it decidedly effeminate and wouldn’t 
admit that they read it on a bet; but some do; and it’s the 
editor’s job to print the kind of material that will attract and 
hold the reader interest of a large majority of his circulation. 

By all means print a joke or two and a bit of verse in your 
house-organ. We all have a more or less well developed sense 
of humor, and whether we like to admit it or not there is 
something esthetic in the makeup of most of us, no matter how 
hard-boiled we pretend to be. 

Don’t attempt to be too literary or grammatical in your 
copy; write in everyday language. It will pay you to give more 
thought to a chatty, breezy style than it will to attempt 
rhetorical expression. An article written in a human, conver- 
sational style will have more readers than a strictly academic 
or technical article. 

To illustrate, here is a style that has reader interest: 


YOU'D MEND THE HOLE 

Do you keep your loose change in your left-hand pocket ? Lots 
of fellows do, but most men use the right-hand trouser pocket. 
Perhaps you do, too. 

Suppose you missed some change and found it had dropped 
through a hole in the bottom of your pocket; and suppose the next 
day you just dropped the change in your pocket as usual and at 
night you were again short. And day after day you’d go through 
the same performance. 

This is just an example of how easy it is to talk about 
commonplace things in an interesting manner. 

It is permissible to use institutional copy now and then, 
but don’t use it in every issue. People just won’t read it, and 
if you talk about your firm, your personnel, and equipment in 
every issue you'll lose more readers than you will gain. 

Testimonial letters from your customers make good adver- 
tising copy, but be sure to reproduce them in a size which may 
be read easily and without eye strain. 
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Every time you are tempted to write some institutional 
copy about your firm or your new press equipment, write it 
and get it off your chest. Then file it; don’t print it. Just 
use that space to write up some local business firm or institu- 
tion; it makes no difference whether they are customers or 
not. Get a picture of the factory, office building, manager, o: 
products; or, better still, all of these. Tell the story of their 
growth, their markets, their personnel, their policies, etc. And 
then be sure to print an overrun, because ninety-nine times ou: 
of a hundred this firm will want fifty or a hundred copies. D: 
this, and you'll not only gain their good will but in most case 
gain a new account. 

Indeed every printer who issues a house-organ may we! 
consider this plan of printing an article about some local firn 
in each issue. It is not difficult to get material of this kind 
There is always some one in the organization who can giv 
you the necessary data and information, and in many cases hi 
will write the article for you and furnish the cuts. 

If you haven’t the time or knack of writing these articles 
local writers are always available — newspaper men or adver- 
tising men whowill be glad to write such articles for a small fee 

Your house-organ is enough of an advertisement of your 
firm without printing special ads. But if you must say some- 
thing about your firm by way of an advertisement, print it on 
the inside front or back cover and not in the body of the 
house-organ. 

Don’t fill up your pages with solid masses of type; re- 
lieve the monotony of the page by the use of boxes. The filler 
for the boxes may be original epigrams or terse bits of philoso- 
phy. Indeed, many people who receive house-organs read the 
short paragraphs and the italics before they read the main 
articles. 

While it is permissible to reprint pertinent articles from 
other sources if you give proper credit, at least sixty per cent 
of the reading matter of each issue of your own house-organ 
should be original copy. 

Many printers who have the knack of writing interesting 
copy can not always find the time or the environment to 
make the production of good copy possible. Writing and edit- 
ing a house-organ is a job—a mighty important job; don’t 
tackle it unless you can stick to it month in and month out. 

A carefully prepared and well written house-organ is the 
most logical and most profitable form of printers’ own adver- 
tising. But to get maximum results, the copy must be the kind 
that will be read with profit and interest by a large majority of 
people on your mailing list. 

The average business executive gets from three to ten 
house-organs from firms in various lines of business each 
month. He won’t read them all, but he will read yours if 
your copy gives him definite information. More than that, he’ll 
get the habit of looking for it each month. Don’t disappoint 
him; send it to him on a definite date, regularly. 

Will people read a house-organ even though the copy is 
good and the editorial policy is sound? There are many house- 
organs that have built up circulations of more than fifty and 
even up to a hundred thousand each month. I know of one 
that has a monthly circulation of over 130,000 and has built 
up a business of several million dollars. Another has a circu- 
lation of 71,000 and has built up a business of more than 
ten million dollars. 

There are approximately two hundred and eighty printers 
in the United States who issue some form of monthly or semi- 
monthly house-organ. Many of these have been issued con- 
tinuously and regularly for three, five, eight, and in some cases, 
fifteen to eighteen years. If their copy was not interesting to 
the readers, it wouldn’t pay to issue them, and no printer is 
going to issue a house-organ regularly for from three to fifteen 
years if it doesn’t produce results and bring in business. 
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Praise and Gomment on Our Equipment Number 


Congratulations on the Equipment Number. It is splendid. 
— Epwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh’s Typographer. 


The magnificent Equipment Number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is an extraordinary and admirable issue and ought to 
receive the plaudits it deserves— J. Horace McFartanp. 


It is a wonderful issue, full of meat, and the symposium is 
very instructive. It gives the minds of the great factors in the 
industry and what they are thinking— CHarRLEs FRANCIS. 


The Equipment Number of THE INLAND PRINTER fully jus- 
tites all of the work and thought that you have invested in it. 
I consider it an unusually fine issue and its promulgations will 
be read with great interest by members of the trade — E. W. 
P.LMER, President, Kingsport Press. 


I express our hearty appreciation of and enthusiasm for the 
Equipment Number of THE INLAND PRINTER. It is a magnifi- 
cent achievement, and you are to be congratulated upon the 
plan and its execution— C.LinTon F. Hicks, Manager, Chicago 
Branch, American Type Founders Company. 


I wish to take this opportunity of complimenting you and 
THE INLAND PRINTER very profusely for the marvelous August 
issue. It is indeed a masterpiece and something that every 
craftsman will cherish in the years to come.— R. L. BREWER, 
President, The Minneapolis Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


The August number of THE INLAND PRINTER has just 
reached us and allow us to congratulate you on its fine appear- 
ance. While there are other journals catering to the printing 
trade, the writer’s opinion is that this is the finest specimen of 
a journal of this kind that we know of. You deserve credit. 
— WittrM A. Porter, Secretary and Treasurer, Wetter Num- 
bering Machine Company. 

Yesterday’s mail brought the Equipment Number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and a hasty glance suggests that it is a won- 
derful issue indeed. I am sure I shall find lots of interesting 
material in the many articles by such notable authors. The 
inserts are very beautiful and very beautifully printed, as, 
indeed, is everything between the two covers.— Epwarp L. 
STONE. 

I read your special issue of THE INLAND PRINTER with a 
great deal of interest. It is indeed a masterly effort. I think its 
one hundred and forty pages of reading matter are crammed as 
full of interest and real information as anything it has ever 
been my good fortune to read. Allow me to congratulate you 
on this signally successful special issue— CHARLES McINTYRE, 
Publisher, The Pacific Printer. 


Let me be among the many others to congratulate you and 
the entire INLAND PRINTER staff upon the production of this 
splendid issue of your magazine. It is no doubt the finest issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER so far published. I can fully appre- 
ciate the tremendous amount of work you have put in on this 
accomplishment. I will have my copy bound and placed in my 
library.— RoBerT F. SALADE. 

My copy of your Equipment Number arrived yesterday 
and I have had no more time than to merely thumb through it. 
But even this hurried examination revealed to me an immense 
amount of substantial material that I feel sure that I shall both 
enjoy and benefit by a thorough reading. It looks to me like I 
shall want to have my copy permanently bound for my busi- 
ness library because of the apparent great wealth of informa- 
tion it contains — C. WILLIAM SCHNEIDEREITH. 


I am not waiting to tell you what I think of the magazine 
in general, for it will take some little while to look it over; but 


I do congratulate you on the magnificent issue and particularly 
for the section in which I am honored in having a part. I will 
read over this magazine with rare pleasure and I am grateful 
to you for the splendid work your institution has put together. 
The magazine is invaluable— Norman T. A. MUNDER. 


Just a line to acknowledge and thank you for the copy 
of THE INLAND PRINTER received today. The changes in the 
printing industry in the past twenty-five years have indeed been 
many. THE INLAND PRINTER has had no small part in bringing 
this about, and as I go back over my files and then look at the 
current number I can only say that you have certainly suc- 
ceeded in “ making your best better.”— Wit11AM J. ONINK, 
Jr., President, International Association of Electrotypers of 
America. 


I have had just enough experience in trade paper editorial 
work to appreciate the remarkable job you and your assaciates 
did in assembling copy for and printing the August number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. It is a remarkable number, and I am 
sure you will receive many favorable comments on it from all 
over the country — perhaps, all over the world. You have not 
only filled your August issue full of interesting and helpful 
articles, but it is very finely printed as well FRANK M. SHER- 
MAN, Publicity Manager of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company. 

You are to be congratulated for your efforts to make this 
issue a little better than those fine ones of the past, and it will 
surely be what you have intended: an outstanding feature at 
the exposition. I am proud of the fact that, in these days of so 
much fine printing, THE INLAND PRINTER should choose some 
of our work for reproduction within its covers. However, with- 
out the help of a skilful printer and engraver the job would 
have been for naught, so you see a great share of the honors 
must go to them—R. B. THompson, Advertising Bureau, 
Marshall Field & Co. 


The Equipment Number has within its cover information 
which I am sure is of great importance to every printing 
instructor. In the short space of time that it has been in my 
possession it has proved of great value, and I know it will be 
of greater value to the students who are receiving trade cul- 
tural training. I greatly appreciate the Equipment Number 
because of its interesting contents; through it THe INLAND 
PRINTER has made a valuable contribution to the schools that 
teach printing— CryLon S. Romie, Jnstructor of Printing, 
Senior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


The special number of THE INLAND PRINTER is on my desk, 
and I have gone through it only hurriedly, but it is so full of 
good things that it will take a good deal of time to read and 
study, which I shall do. It is a remarkable contribution to the 
literature of the printing trade and the industry as a whole. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is to be congratulated on the thorough- 
ness in which this work was done, and the splendid piece of 
printing from cover to cover that fully exemplifies the high art 
in printing magazine work at the present time—— E. P. MIcKEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Southern Master Printers Federation. 

It’s a mighty good publication that the Bulletin endorses, 
but if you want to have your printing department read one of 
the best publications on printing probably ever produced, with 
some gems of the printers’ art in it, send to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 632 Sherman street, Chicago, and get the August 
number. Costs forty cents, if you can’t work the publisher for 
it. Possibly if you subscribe your subscription would be started 
with the August number. The only reason on earth for this item 
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is to get into the hands of the printers of the Inland family a 
work of art and information on printing. Good printing.— 
Bulletin, Inland Daily Press Association, Clinton, Iowa. 

The Equipment Number of THE INLAND PRINTER has just 
been received, and while I haven’t had an opportunity of read- 
ing many of the articles, I have nevertheless stopped work long 
enough to carefully examine the copy from cover to cover. 
Before that tired feeling wears off of those responsible for the 
success of this edition, I want to add my congratulations to 
possibly several hundred others who have no doubt compli- 
mented you and the staff upon your accomplishments. It is a 
splendid edition and a credit to our industry—TuHomas E. 
Dunwopy, Editor and Manager, The American Pressman. 

The Equipment Number of THE INLAND PRINTER has 
engrossed my attention for two whole evenings at home and 
I still have a lot of interesting browsing to do through its pages, 
and I feel impelled to add to what I am sure will be coming 
from other sources, my congratulations that you and your col- 
leagues have put out such a thoroughly representative and 
interesting issue as this one. 

Some one, and I rather take it that you are the responsible 
person, arranged for some very interesting bird’s-eye views of 
the many phases of the printing and allied industries covering 
the past quarter of a century or more, and to my mind these 
contributed articles, even with their exceedingly wide range of 
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viewpoint, when taken altogether, give a very interesting com- 
posite picture of what has been accomplished in the period in 
which I have been more or less active as a printer, photo- 
engraver, and electrotyper. 

To my mind there is one very interesting thought expresse:| 
by a number of these contributors, and that is that pictures. 
and particularly pictures in color, have come to take such ai 
important place in connection with typography. 

It is also of interest to see that so many of the thoughtfui 
minds who have contributed to this symposium give a larg: 
measure of credit to organized codperation among printers ani‘ 
particularly the work of the United Typothetae of Americ: 
in bringing about the present-day results. 

This is particularly gratifying to one who, like myself, ha 
actually allowed his own business to suffer at times in order t: 
keep up organization work, oftentimes apparently very largel) 
for the benefit of unappreciative competitors. 

Incidentally it is as one who has been compositor, pressman 
and proofreader I want to say a good word for all those o1 
your staff who have contributed in making this issue such : 
noticeably fine one from the viewpoint of clean typography 
for while their names never appear at the head of the colum: 
(we will perhaps except Mr. Teall —and I always find hin 
tremendously interesting), they are nevertheless worthy of « 
good, hearty pat on the shoulder— Frep W. Gace, Vice- 
President, United Typothetae of America. 


———— 


Awakening Dormant Accounts 


By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


HAT happens when a printer’s client after 

one job, or a series of printing jobs, ap- 
f) pears to withdraw his patronage, suspends 

the placing of orders for printing, and 

never casts his shadow into the printer’s 

doorway again? Does the printer who has 

expended hard, concrete cash to arouse an 
initial interest in his printing service accept 
this situation as a matter of course and exert all his energy 
through his printing salesmen and contact representatives 
toward seeking new clients, perpetually tilling new fields and 
pastures green? 

Or does he follow the exemplary practice of a successful 
printer of the Northwest who exerts every effort to enliven all 
the Rip Van Winkles tucked within the folds of his ledger? 
Does he suavely and diplomatically use the telephone, or renew 
personal contact by a call on the former client to show some 
of the special samples that have been selected with a view to 
interesting that particular prospect in a new printing job? 

Why not strive toward this ideal: “ Once a user of our 
printing service, always a user”? Aiming at this star, the 
printer, even if falling somewhat short in his efforts to realize 
this ambition, may yet retain a large volume of business by 
holding on to many steady buyers of printing — the satisfied 
circle of customers upon whom his business depends. 

It should be a matter for deep chagrin if the customer of 
the printer who has once extended patronage withdraws it for 
any reason whatsoever or, what is worse, for no reason at all, 
simply because the printer was negligent about maintaining 
contact and making the necessary effort for continued business 
in the usual rush of things or while seeking new clients. 

At such times as the printer awakens to a realization of 
these neglected opportunities, the telephone has proved the 





most worthy “ friend in need,” for that “ personal touch,” the 
ring that will rekindle the fires of business, reawaken enthu- 
siasm and light again the embers of:an expiring patronage. 

A call upon the telephone and the personal follow-up are 
invaluable allies toward this end. Regarding the first of these. 
in the hands of the skilful person with a knack for selling and 
facility in its modern usages, the telephone has proved itself a 
great instrument for renewing dormant business. “ The voice 
with a smile,” transmitted through the mouthpiece, has won 
back many customers in many lines of business, especially 
when supported by the personality and persuasiveness of the 
contact that follows. 

A customer who has once shown an initial confidence in the 
printer, attracted perhaps by the direct-mail advertising or 
advertising through other media of the printer, to secure this 
patronage, and has had a one-time service or several orders 
filled should never subsequently be ignored, but should be 
treated as the person of consequence and importance he is to the 
printer. It should be manifest in his relations, correspondence, 
and contact that the printer wishes him back on his books once 
more, and this is naturally sometimes flattering in its effect 
upon the customer. 

When the printer, in addition, in order to secure a renewal 
of patronage on the part of the erstwhile buyer of print makes 
a small discount or offers something especially attractive to 
the client of former days, there is a definite reason on the 
latter’s part for extending once more his patronage. 

Cultivation of the former customer and winning back his 
patronage is one of the most worth-while of the printer's 
efforts, for it is a grave mistake to overlook old customers 
while promoting new business. Old patronage allowed to 
become quiescent may by this personal contact and enthusiasm 
be successfully revived and resurrected. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Color Process Inks in Practice 

W. Kirby Holmes, of the Curtis Publishing Company, with 
unequaled experience in using colored printing inks, gave the 
photoengravers in convention in Washington most practical 
dvice. It will be recalled that at the photoengravers’ conven- 
ion at Cleveland in 1920 standards for the inks 
ised in three and four color processwork were 
idopted. Mr. Holmes refers to it in this way: 
* The photoengravers’ color committee report of 
1920 was a very capable report. The inks 
that are used by the Curtis Publishing Company 
very closely match the standard colors as shown 
by the swatches in that report, only that some inks 
are made stronger in color for wet printing.” 
Quoting from that report, he said: ‘“‘ It would not 
only be impossible but unwise and inadvisable to 
fix standards for color process inks by mere 
theory, without being able to standardize all meth- 
ods, materials, and instruments used for the pro- 
duction of plates. The standardization of all these items would, 
in my estimation, be impossible and perhaps undesirable, for 
it would eliminate much of the individuality of each concern, 
which I think would be detrimental to the craft as a whole.” 
Mr. Holmes added this comment: “ If it would be detrimental 
to the engraver, it seems that it would be harmful to the pub- 
lisher, advertiser, and every one concerned.” 


Color Photoengraving Requirements 

John M. Hammond, president, Phototechnical Laboratory, 
Washington, supplied most valuable information to the photo- 
engravers at the Washington convention. It will be found in 
the August Photo-Engravers Bulletin, pages 190 to 195. He 
told why color photography fails if the location is unfit: for 
instance, if the color gallery is placed in an insanitary, dark 
corner, unsuitable for black and white work; in a place too hot 
for a storeroom because it is located over a furnace; or with 
its windows open on a court where a chimney gives off soot 
and ashes. He has found but one plant using filtered and con- 
ditioned air, where the floors were washed and mopped often 
and the operators wore clean smocks. The ideal require- 
ments for colorwork are pure, clean air with a temperature 
that can be regulated, for the reason that chemicals used in 
color photography, whether in collodion emulsion or dry plates, 
are sensitive to temperature changes. The water used should 
be of good drinking quality. A variety of color filters are 
required, particularly in the greens, and they should be renewed 
every three months. Emulsions are more color sensitive with 
strong illumination. Both emulsion and dry plates will be 
required, though nine jobs may be made with collodion emul- 
sion to one on dry plates. He advised that no special stop 
system be used in the color gallery. These are a few of his 
suggestions. 


Stephen H. Horgan 


Three-Color Photography and Its Inventor 

A practical business man, about to invest capital in a color 
photography enterprise, asks: “‘ Who invented color photog- 
raphy, and what books would you recommend? I want to read 
up on the subject. I will appreciate your reply.” 

Answer.—* The History of Three-Color Pho- 
tography,” by E. J. Wall, 747 pages, published by 
American Photographic Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, should be in reach of every one interested in 
color photography. ‘ Practical Color Photography,” 
by the same author, can be had from the same 
publishers. “‘ Bypaths of Color Photography,” by 
O. Reg, a nom de plume for O. Pfenninger, de- 
scribes many of the pitfalls in this subject. There 
is no question as to the inventor of three-color 
photography. In the preface to this last mentioned 
work William Gamble says: ‘“ Disregarding the 
efforts made by scientists even before the inven- 
tion of photography to fix the colors of the spec- 
trum on chemically prepared substances, we must give credit 
to Louis Ducos Du Hauron, a Frenchman, for the invention 
of three-color photography as we understand it. His work dates 
from 1859, when he foreshadowed this process in a paper read 
before a French scientific society. This was followed by fuller 
publication of his idea in 1862, when the photographic recon- 
stitution of colors was clearly defined. In 1869 Du Hauron 
published the first handbook of photography in colors, in 
which he described all essentials for success with the process. 
One of Du Hauron’s suggestions was to place three sensitive 
surfaces, one behind the other like the leaves of a book, and 
make one exposure through them in an ordinary camera.” This 
has been tried practically many times and still promises to be 
the simplest way out of the problem. 


What Is Color Process Printing ? 

David Rankin, Lincoln, Nebraska, writes: “A group which 
is studying printing here is in controversy over what is exactly 
color process printing? Some members contend that to be color 
process printing the engraver must work from colored copy 
only. Others contend that the engraver can have black and 
white copy with instructions as to the colors, and it is still 
color process printing.” 

Answer.— We engravers call it “ work” while it is in our 
hands and you naturally call it “ printing ” while you are han- 
dling it. “‘ Color process work ” means the making of halftones 
from colored copy, the color separation being made by pho- 
tography; these halftones to be proved in colors to reproduce 
the colored copy. The term “ colorwork,” leaving out the word 
“ process,” covers the making of printing plates wherein the 
eye and hand manipulation separates the colors. The copy may 
be black or monotone: This term is to distinguish it from Ben 
Day colorwork. 
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When a Halftone Is Not a Halftone 

Harry Worcester Smith, North Grafton, Massachusetts, 
writes: “ Dr. Frank Weitenkampf, curator of prints, New York 
Public Library, referred me to you as the one who would be 
able to advise me if this parallel type of halftone can be 
arranged for or done in America.” 

Answer.—This reproduction of “ Innocence,” by Greuze, 
from a London publication, is not a halftone but a line photo- 


Pen Drawing Made in Imitation of Halftone 
By courtesy of Lordvale Library. 


engraving of a pen drawing made in imitation of halftone. It 
is one of the many ways in which alleged “ halftones ” can be 
made, as shown in the articles on “ Where Halftones Began.” 


Intaglio Engraving Inquiries Increase 

There is an increasing number of inquiries reaching this 
department for a method of intaglio engraving both in line 
and halftone to be printed on a plate press. Just one-third of 
a century ago the writer was in business as a steel and copper 
engraver, and those who see proofs of work made at that time 
seldom believe that they were made with a camera. Still photo- 
engravers are advised not to attempt intaglio engraving as an 
addition to their business. These two branches will not prosper 
under one roof unless the departments are kept entirely sep- 
arate with superintendents possessing special aptitude and 
training in each line. 


Where Halftone Did Not Begin 

Interest in the question, ‘Who made the first real half- 
tone?” has reached Switzerland. M. Fred Thevoz writes: 
“Alphonse Daudet’s Tartarin sur les Alpes, printed in Paris 
in 1886, is considered to have the first halftones. They were 
made by Guillaume, a Swiss engraver, who made his screens 
from copies of lithographic line tints. A copy of the book is 
sent to show the results he obtained.” 

Comment.—The illustrations were made by the Meisenbach 
method invented in 1883 and consequently are not halftones. 
A screen of two hundred lines to the inch was used and the 
zinc engravings were artistically vignetted and reéngraved by 
a skilled wood engraver. fhe book was not printed until 1886, 
six years after ‘“ Shantytown,” the first real halftone, was 
printed in the New York Daily Graphic. 
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Standardized Three-Color Inks in Australia 

The Master Process Engravers of Australia send swatches 
of the three-color inks recently adopted by them. After much 
research the Australians have found inks that are absolutely 
identical with those approved by the American photoengravers 
in convention June 19, 1920. Added proof to what W. Kirby 
Holmes, of the Curtis Publishing Company, said: “ The color 
committee report of 1920 was a very capable report.” 
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Notes on Offset Printing 
By S. H. Horcan 


Scum Not Removed by Development 

L. B. G., Brooklyn: The trouble you are having with scum 
left on the plate after development may be due to any one of 
the following causes which you can discover yourself: If scum 
does not show when photo-printing from dense negatives then 
accept only well intensified negatives. If scum shows itself 
only on exceptionally bright days, then you are exposing the 
sensitized plate to too much daylight before and after photo- 
printing. Should scum occur only in hot, humid weather when 
the sensitizing solution is a few days old, then there is your 
answer: Use only freshly made solution. 


Albumin Fresh or Desiccated 

“‘ Photo-printer,” Brooklyn, writes: “In your experience, 
what is the difference between fresh egg albumin and dried 
albumin in making up the bichromate sensitizer for grained 
zinc plates used in offset printing? I have always used fresh 
eggs, but the clerk who purchases our supplies has been told 
that dried albumin is much better and cheaper.” 

Answer.—This department has always advocated the use of 
fresh egg albumin, though it costs a little more. This was due 
to its reliability and because it gave sharper and cleaner work 
without danger of scum in development. Formerly dried albu- 
min came from Europe; now it is imported from the East as 
well and is made from blood serum as well as from birds’ eggs. 
It is liable to contain a preservative to prevent putrefaction 
on drying, which will vary with the locality the albumin is 
dried in. It is advisable to buy dried albumin having the label 
of a reliable chemist who should sell a standardized article. 
Try it, using about eighty grains of the dried albumin in place 
of the fresh albumin in each egg you are using, and you may 
find it will give equally good results. 


Duographs by Offset 

It may be safely asserted that the most satisfactory illus- 
trations made by photoengraving are duographs; that is, prints 
from two halftones made from the same copy at different 
angles to each other. The halftone made through the screen 
at the uSual forty-five degree angle has the stops so manipu- 
lated as to give a bright, contrasty print and as nearly a per- 
fect reproduction of the copy as possible. The second halftone 
negative may be made with the screen at an angle of thirty 
degrees from the first negative, or seventy-five degree to fifteen 
degree angles. A medium stop can be used for this negative so 
as to give a flatter, heavier print. From these two negatives 
halftones are etched. The flat halftone is printed in an exceed- 
ingly light tint and the contrasty halftone printed in register 
on this tint with a strong ink of the same hue or tone of the 
tint, the result being admirable and dependent on the experi- 
ence of the workman in making duographs. Photoengravers 
appear to have abandoned duograph making. It is a pleasure to 
note that W. J. Wilkinson, of Zeese-Wilkinson Company, has 
taken it up in his offset printing plant; the results are superior 
to anything previously done by offset in two printings. 
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CLARK Print SHop, Chicago.— While subject to 
improvement in more or less minor details your 
hiotters are nevertheless above average and quite 

tisfactory. Aside from the lack of harmony be- 
tween the Old English and Parsons types the one 
titled “‘ Thinking Good Is Thinking God,” is espe- 
cially appealing, the layout and colors being fine. 
On the one starting ‘“ There is hardly ”’ the initial 

too small and weak and there is too much space 
around it, while the ornaments in ‘‘ The Sweetness 
of Low Price ” detract too much from the type. If, 
io introduce color, you had used a decorative border 
similar in tone to the border forming a tint back- 
ground, as printed, around the rule border, or just 
inside, the result would be much more satisfactory. 

Tue Otympic Press, Baltimore.-—The booklet 
innouncing your opening for business and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Currie as vice-president in charge 
of sales is very handsome indeed. The typography 
of the announcement page, printed in black and 
light brown on high-grade toned 
antique laid paper, is excellent. 
While there is just that one printed 
page inside it is printed on double 
folded stock and bound in a cover, 
the color of which matches that 
used for the border of the announce- 
ment. This binding gives the item 
bulk and an effect of importance. 

THE PHILLIPS PRINTING CoMPANY, 
Los Angeles.— Except for the ini- 
tial, the broadside rates good on 
which Kipling’s famous poem on 
keeping one’s head is reprinted. That 
initial, a large italic ‘‘ I,’’ contrast- 
ing in direction with everything else 
in the design — and extending into 
the margin as only initials with 
flourishes may do to good effect — 
detracts from the appearance and 
dignity of the item. The Caslon 
used for the text is one having 
short descenders, ‘‘ foundry” 540 
or its equivalent, and does not per- 
mit the required amount of white 
space between lines when set solid 
as in this instance. If a Caslon with 
long descenders of the same point 
size had been used the required 
white between lines would be evi- 
dent and, with it, the improved 
effect that results from the use 
of better proportioned letters. Ob- 
viously, the face size would be 
smaller, but it would be sufficiently 
large. 

Worth County Tribune, Grant 
City, Missouri—We believe you did 
not make the most of your opportu- 
nities on the souvenir booklet entitled 
“Worth County, Missouri.’”? The 
cover paper is beautiful, but it 
might just as well be of inferior 
grade. The design is not at all suit- 
able or attractive, even though the 
handsome Goudy Hand-tooled type 
face is used. For the smaller lines, 
too, that style is unsuitable, because 
the rough stock required heavy 


inking and impression and the open \ 
parts inside the letters are, in con- 
sequence of that, quite badly filled 
up. The effect resulting from setting 
the title 


in a wide and shallow 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


panel, wholly inconsistent with the proportions of 
the page, is that of a newspaper box-head having 
been lifted out to do double duty. The matter relat- 
ing to the paper, which is important and deserving 
of more emphasis, is not only smaller than it might 
have been but as arranged in three lines in the form 
of a hanging indention is made to appear even more 
insignificant. The lines, moreover, are too closely 
spaced. This group, as well as the main one in the 
panel, also the wide ornament used as a dash be- 
tween the two groups, are all wider than deep, 
whereas the page itself is deeper than wide. For 
good results all parts of a page should conform 
with each other and with the page itself, at least 
such divergencies as in this case should not exist. If 
there had been a neat border around the page to 
give it body and form, a double one-point face like 
that used for the panel, for instance, and if the 
main display were placed nearer the point of bal- 
ance a great improvement would result. The smaller 
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COLOR! The spirit of Spring—and the pre- 
dominant theme in this seasons array of coats and 
suits by Printzess. Snart- distinctive in line - 
authenticin style -this garment typifies the Print 
zess Mode for Spring. It is one ofan outstanding 
group of models now being featured by a leading 
merchant in your city. In his store you will find, 
too, the Printzess Petite models for the shorter, 
slighter figure. — For sports and travel — the 
Printzess Travelure. Ask for Printzess Gar 
ments by name. The Printzess label is the iden 
tification of a smart garment, and your guarantee 
of quality. 
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specimens issued by the Bauer Type Foundry, New York city, showing 


the popular Bernhard series at work. 






lines should be rearranged into shorter ones — the 
matter broken by sense, preferably —so the group 
would be deeper than wide and coincide with the 

proportions of the page. The same inconsistencies 

in shape affect the first inside page, which, more- 

over, and like the cover design, is unbalanced. There 

is too much weight toward the top. Although not 

objectionable, the text composition is not stylish. An 

old style would be better than the modern face 

used. Margins as a whole are scant, but more seri- 

ous than that is the fact that the back margin is 

too wide in relation to the front. Remember, there 

are two margins on the inside. If they are as wide, 

or almost as wide, as the front one, facing pages 

will not have the effect of relationship they should 

have. Besides, the white space of the margins is not 

distributed in a pleasing manner. If more care had 

been exercised in spacing between words, which is 

quite generally too wide, and less space were put 

around heads and between paragraphs, the matter 
could have been set in a narrower 
measure, even without requiring 
more pages. The reproductions of 
newspaper pages on the center 
spread could and should have been 
larger; the excessive white space of 
the spread is not distributed to good 
effect, there being too much on the 
inside. Spacing between words of 
the titles is very bad. Good spacing 
is impossible, however, in such nar- 
row measure unless one is willing 
to make changes and alterations in 
copy. In matter so prominent as 
this, and of such a small amount, 
such changes certainly should be 
made. 

Joun E. Coss, Milwaukee.— 
Although there are some features 
about it that we do not like, the 
Milwaukee Craftsmen, organ of the 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
is more than one expects in a pub- 
lication of its class. The decorative 
border used regularly for the cover 
design is excellent. The title, hand 
lettered in one line across the top, 
in a condensed Old English, seems 
too insignificant in comparison with 
the border, especially where, as on 
the Franklin number, large and 
bold type is used for the matter in 
the center panel. Inside margins are 
almost consistently too wide, but, 
aside from that, the text pages are 
all they need be. 

Tue STERLING Press, Hartford. 
— Your work averages good grade, 
the composition of some specimens 
being excellent. The rule in black 
underscoring the word ‘ Exhibi- 
tion,’ printed in red on one of the 
announcement cards for The Art 
Center, is detrimental both to the 
appearance and dignity an item of 
this nature should reflect. It cheap- 
ens what should be chaste and re- 
fined. The same can be said for the 
manner in which the firm name is 
handled at the bottom of the title 
page of the folder, ‘ Christmas 
Gifts From Stern and Company,” 
which is otherwise a very creditable 
piece of work, although spacing 
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Ornament interestingly used in a manner that assists in giv- 
ing form to a type group. Title page from an attractive 
book set in the beautiful Cloister Old Style and printed 


by the Wood-Clarke Press, Boston. 


between words of the italic group on the title page 
is entirely too wide. The same may be said of the 
text, where, of course, the wide word-spacing is less 
objectionable. The rules under the top line of your 
otherwise attractive business card are too strong 
and the ornament on the title of Father Kelly’s 
Christmas greeting folder dominates and overshad- 
ows the type quite too much. On the dull gray 
stock, hardly appropriate for a Christmas greeting 
folder, the green and red, which are appropriate 
colors, do not show to good advantage. The cover 
of The Circle is very fine, but the inside page 
margins are away out of gear, the type pages being 
approximately centered, whereas the margins should 
progress around the page, increasing in size in this 
order: back, top, front, and bottom. The two inside 
margins should not be appreciably wider than one 
outside one; in fact, some advocate that they should 
be the same as one outside margin, thus making 
three equal white spaces across the page. There is 


Rather a new idea in putting Fourth of July sym- 
bolism into a typographical cover design, and a 
good one, too. By the Bramwood Press, 
Indianapolis. 
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representative of the best grade of book 
composition. With heads in Caslon Text 
and with missal initials, also distinctive 
and distinctively used ornament, they 
are really outstanding. The booklet on 
the whole rates unusually high; th, 
presswork is the finest. 

P. L. PickENs, Memphis.— With the 
smaller type and ornamental features of 
lighter tone printed in the weaker color 
and the heavier items in the strong 
color (orange) a lot of the typograp! 
ical merit of your proof envelope is sac 
rificed. The use of the ornament at th 
end of the short last line of the sma’! 
group is a very bad feature, particular! 
because it is in the strong color. Whe 
ornament is used to fill out a short lin 
it should at least be printed in th 
weaker color. The Parsons “ P”’ use 
as an initial for the text group look 
very bad as set out in the margin. On! 
flourishes should extend in the margin 
square capitals or square block initiai 
should invariably be set in the text j 
the conventional manner. 

GreorcE E. HELFAND, Portland, Main: 
—If the flourishes at the end of th 
main line were omitted the announc: 
ment card for Goldman, the _ tailo: 
would be much improved. Better th 
white space at the end of the line, eve: 
though it is much shorter than th 
Ps panel, than ornament used for the pur 
de pose and, particularly, in the way thi 
is used. The point is especially apropo 
since there is as much other ornamen 








now ample space in the margins for a pleasing dis- 
tribution. If the advertising pages were enclosed in 
a page rule border the effect would be much better. 
With a column rule down the center, and with cut- 
off rules separating the spaces up and down, the 
pages look unfinished and disjointed without such 
border. The pages are also better, as you can see, 
where only one style of type is used for display. 
MapLe Press Company, York, Pennsylvania.— 
Your blotters are unusually fine, being set tastefully 
in chaste type faces, in consequence of which, and 


The covers of the house-organ of the Rein Company, I 

Houston, are invariably interesting and characterful. item is otherwise interesting and rea 

Frequently, too, they give the lie to the old saying that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 


in the card as it can well stand. Th 


sonably attractive; we say ‘reason 
ably ’’ only because it is crowded. Th: 
Garamond type face is one of the best 

BUNKER PRINTING PRoDUCTS CORPORATION, Fort 
Worth.— Whoever thought up and planned th 
opening announcement for your new plant deserves 
much praise. Not the least of its interesting, un- 
usual, and effective features is the white candy box 
in which the announcement itself was sent, the top 
of which is neatly printed with ‘“ An Unusual Invi- 
tation to an Unusual Event.’’ The announcement 
itself —it is also an invitation — is attractively 
printed in black and red on a 10 by 15 inch parch 
ment sheet which is glued at both ends to round 
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Buyers of printing are coming to realize that typography is 
as important as presswork, paper and the general designing 
of the work: there are others who claim it is more important 


The Maple Press Company » York Pa. 

















to layout and typography, carries conviction. Original in black and light green on white stock. 


the skilful manner in which they are arranged and 
whited out, they rate high. The booklet for the 
Gettysburg Academy is distinguished by the highest 
grade of typography, but the text matter of the 
booklet for the dedication program of the United 
Brethren Church is too closely line-spaced and gives 
a decided effect of crowding which detracts from 
the other good features of the work. ‘‘Are Musicians 
Born or Made?” is an unusually handsome folder. 
In fact, on the whole, and throughout, your work 
meets the standard of the best being done today. 
THE Woop-CLarkE Press, Boston.— While the 
cover design of the booklet you submit is interesting 
and unusual, we do not consider its merits in those 
respects would be lessened if the lettering were more 
refined. However, the pleasing color scheme and fine 
paper minimize the faults apparent in the letter- 
ing. The inside pages, composed in the beautiful 
and too infrequently used Cloister Old Style, are 


sticks, painted black, and is rolled and unrolled as 
one reads just like the early parchment rolls. Typog- 
raphy and lettering are in Old English, the only 
type style, in fact, suitable for the medium. Con- 
sistent, also, is the heading “ By Proclamation of 
His Majesty, King Progress.’”’ While some typo- 
graphical details are not right the effect of these is 
offset by the general result, which is excellent, and 
because the item represents a definite style. Out- 
standing among these faults is underlining the firm 
name with red rules and filling out the short final 
lines of paragraphs with hyphens. As the first prac- 
tice was widely followed by the early manuscript 
writers, who also were wont to fill out short lines 
with ornaments, concession must be made because 
of what the item represents. 

Van C. Watton, Van Nuys, California— We 
presume the error in the booklet, ‘“‘ The Antique 
Chair,’ produced under your direction by students 
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of The Scholastic Press, is the use 
of the apostrophe in “‘ it’s’ which 
denotes a contraction of “it is” 
when the use of the word is as a 
pronoun in which no apostrophe is 
required to denote possession. The 
binding of this little anthology is 
its chief charm; in fact, it is very 
beautiful. For student work, the 
composition is excellent, although 
at ‘imes there is too much space 
bet een words and, in the case of 
the contents page, the small title, 
an’! sectional titles, the lines are too 
clo-cly set. While the Century type 
js one of the clearest it is more 
suii ible for newspapers, scientific 
works, and catalogues of certain 
ty; s than for a de luxe booklet 
suo: as the nature of the text in 
you's requires and the excellence of 
the cover suggests. Caslon Old Style 
or (saramond would have been much 
moe fitting from both standpoints. 
Mergins are good, although the cut 
on nage 8 should be moved out far- 
th. toward the front. The title 
unerneath it coincides with the 
bac< margin, but the height of cut, 
which is run lengthwise of the page, 
is |.ss than the length of the lines of 
the text. The booklet reflects very 
eiitably upon your teaching, even 
despite the typographical — error 
which you say caused you so much 
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are of two kinds— 
those that sell Advertising 
and shose that sell Goods. 


One is able to get hundreds of the 
former without apparent obligation 
but real merchandising plans are not 
easy to get from an outside organi- 
zation. Perhaps you have found that 
a plan which costs you nothing gets 
you nothing. eA safe rule to follow is: 
never to expect something for nothing. 
The lowest price and the best plan 
are seldom if ever found together. 


The Metropolitan Press 


has built a reputation for planning 
and producing printing that is 
of real value to the buyer 
of good printing. 


Front and inside back cover pages of house-organ of the Metropolitan Press, San Francisco, produced under the direction 


chagrin, of Hartley E. Jackson, one of the numerous typographical luminaries thereabout. The original is in light green and black 


faMEs Rerp, Brisbane, Australia. 
—The portfolio on the front of 
which you have lettered the title 
“Snyecimens for Correction’? is interesting and 
catchy in layout and well executed. You have an 
unusual knack for getting away from the conven- 
tional and hackneyed typographical arrangements, 
an original style that means a lot when it comes 
to getting attention and stimulating interest. A 
blotter, a case in point, is reproduced. 

EARLE S. MA.tory, Richmond, Virginia.— Speci- 
mens submitted by you are excellent in every re- 


Quality Expert 
Unexcelled Workmanship 


RAWLINGS, MULLINS & Ce 


Original Designers of Quality Printing 


318 ADELAIDE ST. BRISBANE - - Phone CENTRAL 6522 


spect, although the type composition is outstanding. 
There are no finer. The cover of the booklet, ‘‘ The 
Judges Tucker,” is a beautiful one and demon- 
strates the effectiveness of a simple one-color design, 
set in good type, when printed on an ironed-out or 
blind-stamped panel on high-grade rough paper. The 
beauty and dignity of the cover are matched by the 
text. The blotter ‘‘ Suggest Color —’’ is a sure- 
enough bull’s-eye shot. 

SMITH PRINTING CoMPANY, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas.— Both the covers for The Printers’ Bulletin 
are good, although the borders used do not harmo- 
nize in design with the Old English type. The egg 
and dart border is primarily suitable in design and 
historically for use with roman. The design for the 
June issue, which is not a centered arrangement, is 
interesting, but there is too much weight on the 
left side. In laying out unsymmetrical designs — 
an occult balance may be very effective — care 
should be exercised that with one group at one side 
there must be a group corresponding in weight on 
the other side to balance. In short, if the two 
main lines were moved to the right, flush with the 
start of the other lines —still, of course, at the 
left side and the cut were moved to the right to 








Striking blotter by James Reid, Brisbane, Australia, in which display features are effectively set 
forth in reverse zinc circles. Original in light green, chrome yellow, and deep brown on white stock. 





balance the shorter line of the main group, ‘ Bulle- 
tin,” you would have good balance out of center. 
Despite the lack of perfect balance, however, the 
design is satisfactory. 

T. Ray Cary, Slidell, Louisiana.—In_ general 
the Sun letterhead is excellent. If the two final 
lines of the main group were smaller the forms of 
the inverted pyramid would be more pleasing. The 
lines seem too large in relation to their display im- 
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portance. The decorative features in color are ex- 
cellent, but we like the one printed in orange and 
black better than the one where green supplants the 
orange. Roman capitals are better than the italics 
for beginning the words of the main line. Contem- 
plate the two treatments and see if you don’t agree. 

E. J. Wuitmer, Cedar Rapids.— All specimens 
submitted by you are thoroughly satisfactory for 
their purposes. We regret the admission prices in 
one of the panels of the baseball card were set in 
the extra-condensed block head-letter type. It does 
not harmonize at all with the good romans other- 
wise used. Spacing around the type in the adjacent 
panel is very uneven. We do not like the ornaments 
at the end of the rules under the main headline and 
are sure you will agree that if the rules were ex- 
tended to the length of the line the effect would 
be greatly improved. 

BELCASTRO BroTtHERS, Greenwich, Connecticut.— 
Your new business card is good in all respects, 
although the main group, including the monogram, 
is a little too high. 

Linn D. MacDonnotp, Baltimore.— ‘‘ Making 
Atmosphere Selective,” for.the Advertisers Paper 
Mills, is unusually attractive. On a subject that is 





on strong yellow stock. The advertisement at the right is a remarkably strong display arrangement, to which, besides 
lending distinction, the “1” of larger point size than the other characters of the line contributes. 


educational for printers, suggesting the possibilities 
offered by paper selection in the creation of atmos- 
phere, it should prove effective publicity. 

Wituiam T. SANDERSON, Grandview, Washington. 

The specimens you submit are in excellent taste; 
they are well arranged and composed in good faces. 

James Kent Eaton, Boston.— Your keepsake 
book, ‘‘ The Pugsley Papers,’’ designed and printed 
in the manner of English bookwork of the period 
in which the author lived, makes it particularly 
interesting as a souvenir. Scotch Roman is a good 
type selection. Atmosphere is also given by the 
vignette heading on the preface page, reproduced 
from a wood engraving by Thomas Bewick, one of 
a series originally made to illustrate an early edition 
of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village.’’ Binding is at- 
tractive and characterful, the boards being covered 
with a marbled paper in brown and yellow tones on 
which the title label in brown and yellow on cream 
tinted stock is tipped. 

PERRIN Ap. COMPOSITION SERVICE, Kansas City, 
Missouri.._-Your type specimen book is a dandy. 
Some of the advertisements reproduced therein, sam- 
ples of your work, are of the best quality and 
particularly effective because so suitable to the char- 
acter of merchandise advertised. 

Watt Irvine, Seattle-—Announcement of the 
birth of Walt, Jr., is unusual, also excellent from 
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Distinction in announcement printed in black and 
gold, the gold being ‘‘ composition _embossed.”” 
By O. W. Jaquish, artist, New York city. 
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a typographical standpoint and fitting in every way 
to herald the arrival of the son of a printer. 

H. D. L. Nipermater, Bristol, Tennessee.— Con- 
sistent with your work in the past, the specimens 
most recently received are distinguished by a fine 
grade of typography both as respects the type itself 
and its use. The blotter in which the major display 
group is enclosed in a diamond-shaped panel of 
ornament, printed in red, is especially effective; the 
use of the ornament is especially ingenious. It is 
therefore reproduced. The Arlington Hall booklet is 
de luxe quality, the printing of the halftones in 
sepia on dull-coated stock being unusually fine. 

T. T. Horton, Rochester, New York.—The blot- 
ter, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Age Is Speed,” is decidedly 
effective. Three airplanes flying across the sky, 
which the mottled white and blue blotter stock so 
admirably suggests, makes an unusually striking 
showing. It is another exemplification of the fact 
that, as Strathmore says, ‘‘ Paper Is Part of the 
Picture.” If the heavy rules under the line below 
the cuts were eliminated the effect would be im- 
proved; in fact, these rules not only detract from 
the good features but are inconsistent with the 
effect desired, that is openness, characteristic of the 
item otherwise, and as its nature demands. 

THE OTTMAR MERGENTHALER PRINTING SCHOOL, 
Baltimore.— Specimens of printing, some of them 
the original work of students, are unusually high 
grade. Composition is considerably above the aver- 
age of school shop work. Particularly attractive 
among them are the cards on which famous quota- 
tions by world notables are printed by R. Paul 
Robinson, Abraham Edelson, and Walter Lederer, 
the two latter being especially fine. Letter-spacing 
the line ‘‘ School ’’ and to a lesser extent “‘ Journal ” 
on the cover of the Journal for April, to make the 
group of three lines ‘ Printing,’ ‘‘ School,’’ and 
‘Journal ”’ the same length, detracts from rather 
than adds to the attractiveness of the design. The 
pronounced variations in spacing between words is 
more unsatisfactory than an uneven length of the 
lines would be. In fact, the effect would not be un- 
satisfactory if these lines were uneven in length. 
There is a tendency to space too widely between 
words, which, if there is a fault that is generally 
characteristic of the work, is the one. The booklet 
“Selecting a Type Face” is perhaps the finest 
item of the collection, measuring up to the standard 
of the best work done anywhere, although the folder 
“Art in Printing ’’ and the program title for the 
mid-year commencement, herewith reproduced, are 
likewise of the best grade. 
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ESTABLISHED 164: 


FACTORIES AND GENERAL OFFICES 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Unusual and characterful title page from a piano catalogue by 

Smith Printing 

Rochester, New York. The brochure throughout is suggestive of 
the high-grade product it advertises. 


William E. Hegle, of the John P. 


HaywortH Printinc Company, Washington.— 
Aphorisms for July emphasizes a point in printing 
that is too frequently overlooked. When a figured 
cover stock is used which has attention value in 
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itself the design should be 
such as to allow it to show, 
While the front cover is 
well designed and quite 
striking — and would be 
excellent if the small type 
in the lower panel were 
printed in black instead of 
red —a_ sort of confusion 
is set up by the figure in 
the stock and the details 0; 
the design. An open, simp! 
design of few units, with 4 
lot of white space, woul: 
have been more appropri 
ate. For a cover design of 
this character, on the other 
hand, a plain stock would 
have been better. The in 
side of the front cover woul 
be improved if the initi: 
were a plain letter, printe 
in black, as there is to 
much of the orange in 
mass and there are to. 
many lines printed in th 
red on the back page, pai 
ticularly in view of th 
fact that the stock is of 
yellow-orange hue. If th 
stock were green or som 
other cold color, we woul: 
not say too many line 
were printed in the war: 
color. The text pages at 
nicely composed; except fc 
the ornaments at the end 
of the two lines of th: 
masthead on page six, thes 
are excellent. The paper i 
exceptionally well printed 
PRINTING DEPARTMENi 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Nev. 
York city— While it ha 
been a long time since we have seen specimens oi 
your work we are quite sure you have improved its 
quality in the interim. The latest package contain 
some nice items. The title page of the folder on th: 
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Effective use of ornament on blotter by H. D. L. Nidermaier, Bristol, Tennessee. 
Original in black and red on white stock. 
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The chief merit of this blotter by T. T. Horton, Rochester, New York, is in the stock. A clouded white 


and light blue effect creates a picture in color of airplanes aloft. It is so interesting 
it is sure to gain favorable attention. 
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Turkish baths is exceptionally neat, 
but the line Turkish baths looks 
verv bad as letter-spaced so widely; 
in fact, there was no need of its 
being more than natural length, 
especially if, as could be the case, 
main group of which it is a part 
vere placed higher. Spacing between 
ds of the smaller matter on the 
ynouncement of Roger Wolf Kahn 
entirely too wide. The sheet, 
ur Resolution to Mr. E. M. Stat- 

is weakened through the fact 

the heading, quoted above, is 
small and the several words 
hereas’’ and the one ‘“ there- 
are too large. The title 

ild be the largest display, and 
words just above referred to as 

ig too large should preferably be 
shasized in the body of the text. 
ssEPH M. Osporne, Niagara 
‘1s, Ontario.—The dodger for the 
wwberry Festival is such a con- 
with the customary thing of 
kind that we can not help but 
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how foolish it is to think that 
big, bold gothic type is suit- 
for such work. The clearness 
he roman letters used by you is 
) that they will carry as far and 
is legible as larger block letters, 
which, necessarily, there is less 
e space inside the characters, 














ch is a factor of clearness. The 








) is well arranged and displayed. 
VirttAM FE. HEG Le, Rochester, 
;;w York.—The four booklets exe- 
d after your layouts and plans 

y the John P. Smith Company, 

wounted in a handsomely titled 

tfolio, are outstanding in all re- 

ts. We are reproducing the title page of the 
catalogue of Fischer pianos and cover of the booklet 
titled “ The Fourth Ace,” which are particularly 
fine. The work matches the best grade being done 
anywhere in America, which, contrary to what some 
say (who profess to but do not know good print- 
ing), means the dest in the world. 

R. H. Peppin, Oakland, California.— Your work 
is commendable, if not high grade, particularly be- 
cause you have been setting type only one year 
after having worked as a pressman for ten years. 
Faults where evident, and where at all serious, in- 
volve only two details: too much ornament and the 
mixing of unrelated type faces. There are several 
specimens, however, where these errors are not evi- 
dent at all. Possibly the most serious violation of 
harmony in type faces is on Fernande’s card, where 
extended shaded Engravers Bold and extended Cop- 
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Folder title by Howard N. King, the Maple Press Company, 
York, Pennsylvania. The original 8% by 11 inch page, 
printed in brown on antique India tint stock, 


is dignified and beautiful. 


perplate Gothic are combined with a line of Caslon 
Old Style italic in which a swash capital ‘‘ M”’ is 
used. The first two faces, besides, are inappropriate 
for the nature of the business. While the line of 
italics is appropriate, the advantages of that are 
lost through the use of the other faces, also because 
of the resultant lack of harmony and good taste. If 
any business should be represented by esthetic print- 
ing it should be that of a milliner. The shape of 
the leaf ornament is not pleasing, considering espe- 
cially the position in which it appears. It is also too 
large for the size of the type. Another item that is 
materially weakened through the use of incongruous 
type faces is the ‘‘ Thank You ”’ blotter, where the 
main display line is in a fancy italic of the vintage 
of 1890, the majority of the text in monotype 
Goudy, some display in Cheltenham Bold italic, and 
the signature in Old English — four styles on a 
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Spread from hardbound edition of house-organ of the Thomsen-Ellis Company, Baltimore, showing frontis- 
piece and title page, which are featured by excellent use of ornament printed in soft and pleasing colors. 
Olive and blue are used on the title page and green on the frontispiece. Type, cut, and trade-mark 
are black, and there is some red in the title page. 





Bull’s-eye effectiveness in both design and theme. Orig- 
inal in black and red on warm gray stock, white being 
printed solid into the 


outlines of the cards. By William 
E. Hegle, Rochester, New York. 


small sheet about 3 by 5 inches. Your letterhead in 
Cooper Black is well arranged and displayed. The 
address lines are too large, however, both in con- 
sideration of their display importance and the shape 
of the group of which they are a part. The design 
is set somewhat too low and takes up more space 
than it should. Another fault is the color combina- 
tion, the band ornament across the top in a sort 
of purple clashes with the ornament in the center 
of it, which, with the words ‘ Better Printing,’ is 
printed in orange. Two colors are all that should 
have been used, in which case, of course, the orna- 
ments should be supplanted by a light double rule 
running across the sheet. With the ornament as 
now used in the band there would be too much 
orange in the design. The purple is so warm as to 
give the effect of too much warmth, even as printed. 
Perhaps the best specimens in the lot are the let- 
terhead for J. B. Peppin and your own business” 
card, in which the main display is ‘“ Better Print- 
ing,” name and address being printed over a tint 
band across the top. The blotter ‘‘ Contentment ” 
is well arranged, but the border is too strong and 
pronounced in its contrasts and, therefore, detracts 
from the type. If a plain light face parallel rule 
were used for the border and a roman capital in- 
stead of the Old English were used as an initial to 
begin the text, this item would be fine. The border 
likewise affects adversely the blotter, ‘‘ Just a Mo- 
ment, Please,’ particularly because it is broken. A 
broken border is more pronounced than a continu- 
ous one of the same weight because each part at- 
tracts the eye individually. 

News PusiisHINnG Company, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia.— ‘‘ Seventy-Eight Years of Service,’’ bro- 
chure for the California National Bank, is high 
grade in every respect. The cover is unusually 
attractive and effective, and the presswork through- 
out is of the highest grade. 

A. Autu, Pittsburgh.—The booklet, ‘‘ Calite Al- 
loys,” and the catalogue for the Steel City Electric 
Company are high-grade examples of a class of work 
on which a great deal of expense is ordinarily put. 
They stand comparison with the best of their kind. 
The cover of the former, offset in four colors, is 
unusually effective, as is also the illustration on 
the cover of the latter, offset in five colors. In 
view of the excellence of the illustration last re- 
ferred to we regret that the lettering of the second 
line, the address, is not better. It is not harmonious 
in shape with the first line and crowds the border 
at the bottom too closely, as also the line above. 
Composition on the inside is all that could be 
asked, that of the Calite booklet, in Bookman, 
being very appropriate and well spaced. Direct-mail 
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pieces for the Bernard Gloeckler Company are un- 
usually striking and we would assume, therefore, 
proved effective advertising. 

TENETTE Press, Los Angeles.— Work submitted 
by you is distinguished by high-grade typography 
and the use of good type faces. Effective display 
and design, good paper, and, finally, excellent 
printing in colors that always harmonize are also 
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read as it should be, partly because it is rather 
‘* fancy,” but also because it is somewhat cramped. 
A roman instead of the script type would be prefer- 
able. We do not know who does your lettering, but 
it is not high grade, and its weakness is detrimental 
to several otherwise good items. 

Fine Arts Press, University of Oregon.—‘‘ Edu- 
cation and the State,” printed on hand-made paper 

















Tue high standard set forth in this brochure 


are by the Walker Engraving Company, the 
cover plates extra thick metal. Blatchford 
Base. The Laureate platen press has been 
used and it 1s possibly the only machine 
that will print such a striking hook in such 
close register on a paper of this type. The 
tympan (no real platen tympan has yet been 
invented) 1s ap 

times a thick piece of celluloid. The sewing 
is by 
kind of work 


Mr. Reader, why do you like this book? 
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side pages, as does also the rule border. This border 
is not well joined at the corners and where pieced 
out. Indeed, the border is not at all necessary, and 
since it fails in functioning as ornament it shoul: 
have been omitted, in which case a neater arrange- 
ment of the cuts as well as of the type could hay 
been made. With the additional white space tha 
would be gained the effect would be much better. 4 


ge 
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SONS DINGS. 


OUR SECRET 


All the engravings 


j, a fresh one, at 


hand (no good invention yet for this 
Dear Old Franklin: adorns 


Why will you keep it? Tell us 
YOUR SECRET 

















Effective cover design made up of type, plain rules, and a few star 


ornaments. From house-organ of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, De- 
troit. The original is printed in blue and red, of course. 


evident. It is, in short, equal to the best, and many 
of the specimens are very characterful. The letter- 
head for the Coral Manufacturing Company is un- 
usually striking in layout, as is also the cover of 
the menu for the Egyptian Tea Room and the blot- 
ter advertising Christmas greetings. 

AtMARCO PRINTING Company, Geneva, New 
York.-— While your work is not below average there 
is room for improving it a great deal, particularly 
in so far as typography and display are concerned. 
The presswork is high grade. The large circular for 
the Commercial Laboratories, ‘‘ More and Bigger 
Profits for You in Gift Boxes,’’ illustrates the out- 
standing fault in much of your work. It is weak in 
display and, as a consequence, does not compel 
attention or interest. With white space going to 
waste, so to speak, around the illustrations in color, 
as the plates were not mortised for setting the type 
closer, there is ample room on the 
sheet for setting the display much 


of fine grade from the handsome light-face Cloister 
Old Style, is emblematic of the best book typog- 
raphy. It shows plainly the impress of the designer, 
John Henry Nash, who, in the opinion of this 
writer at least, does the finest work in the world. 
The proportions of the type page in itself and in 
relation to the paper page and the size of the type 
face are ideal, while paper and type blend in a 
truly beautiful way. The marbled binding is hand- 
some and suggestive of value. 

Norfolk Journal and Guide, Noxfolk.— If the let- 
tering were a little less crude the cover of ‘‘ Nor- 
folk’s Thirty-Six Per Cent’? would be very good. 
Except for the further fact that the lower and im- 
print group is too close to the border below it the 
design is impressive in its direct simplicity. Press- 
work on the halftones is very poor, a fact that 
detracts materially from the appearance of the in- 


Printing.’’ The border shown here was also employed in the cover design. 


lot depends, of course, on how the matter would 
be handled, but that is too long a story for this 
item. With some of the heads in upper and lower 
case, others the same but widely letter-spaced, and 
still others in capitals of the Cheltenham Old Style 
the consistency desirable in work of the kind is not 
evident. Furthermore, the face is rather condensed 
and does not stand letter-spacing to good advantage. 

AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Company, Jersey 
City.—This item is not written so much to com- 
mend the very excellent work you have done on 
the new specimen book, ‘“ The Goudy Type Fam- 
ily,’ as to urge the reader who has not seen it to 
secure a copy. It is in all respects one of the finest 
specimen books you have ever issued. The various 
members of this great family of types are shown in 
actual work in such a practical way that the book 
suffices as a manual in the art of typography. The 
writer considers the Goudy family 
one of the finest for general com- 
mercial display work; for the small 





larger without reducing the size of 
the body matter at all. Even though 
the latter course was necessary to 


Endorsed-by the Progresswe Party Open’ Forum 
Held Sunday, April24, ‘1927 


printer who must and does use 
foundry type almost exclusively it 
is as good as or better, perhaps, 





obtain larger display it should be 
done, for the display at the top, 
especially, is not one-third as large 
as it should be. The matter on one 
of the folds, where there are five 
or six lines, is set in a lazy fashion; 
no thought seems to have been given 
the matter of finding a way in which 
the group could be made interesting 
and strong. It is common and dull- 
looking. In contrast, the folder for 
the Summit Foundry Company, 
‘“Who’s Getting the Heating Stove 


Election 
Wednesday, 
May 25, 1927 


A. E. P. GEETING 


GAZETTE TIMES CHAPEL 
PROGRESSIVE CANDIDATE FOR 


DELEGATE 


14 cg 14 


Moose Temple 
Sixth Floor in 
Penn Avenue 


than Caslon. While it is used in 
ever-increasing volume, Goudy is not 
employed to the extent this writer 
considers it should be. Possibly the 
specimen book will bring this about, 
which case it will accomplish 
more than just selling type. We be- 
lieve Mr. Parker placed the design 
on the cover just a trifle too high, 
endeavoring apparently to make 
margins around the top even, or 
near even, whereas that involves 





Business in Your Territory?” 
makes exceptionally good 
white space and the display is of 


use of 


Diamond Jubilee and: Severity Second Convention 
of the. T. U. fndiamapobie; fds 


putting the design above the point 
of balance, at which the effect of 
the distribution of white space is 
better proportioned and_ pleasing. 








a size that counts. The only weak 
feature about this item is the let- 
tering, especially that on the front, 
which is not as easily and quickly 


Unusual and effective 


use of ornaments and color on card by Trust Brothers, 
Pittsburgh. Original in black and yellow on white stock. 


Printed from a_ reverse etching, 
made from a type-set form, the de- 
sign itself is unusually effective. 
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By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Offset and Intaglo Printing Inks 


By FRANK O, SULLIVAN 


Dr. R. Ruebencamp writes concerning offset and intaglio 
printing inks in Klimsch’s Jahrbuch for 1927 as follows: 

The printing processes which, during the past few years of the 
revivification of that trade and industry, have experienced the most 
progressive development and perfection, are offset and 
intaglio printing. Neither of these processes is, of 
course, new in any way. Offset had its forerunner in 
tin printing, which represents likewise an indirect 
printing process by means of the rubber blanket; and 
so had intaglio in copperplate and steel plate printing. 
But the development of these two branches of the 
arts, in order to meet modern requirements, has taken 
a course which led to totally changed demands as 
regards the printing materials and devices. Among the 
former the inks, especially, had to be adjusted to new 
conditions in the way of their application and effects. 
We see, therefore, that the inks for offset, in their 
properties and composition, are differing entirely from 
those used for tin printing, and in a still greater meas- 
ure this holds true of the inks as used for intaglio, 
when compared with those used for the ancient cop- 
perplate printing. It must be remembered that ink used 
in offset printing, prior to being deposited upon the paper, comes 
in touch with two surfaces totally differing from each other as 
regards their physical properties. The printing surface proper con- 
sists of non-porous, hard metal, the intermediary one, however, of 
soft, porous, and elastic rubber. 

The zinc plate does not possess the faculty of taking a surplus 
of ink, nor to retain same, but gives off freely and completely; 
the rubber blanket, on the other hand, owing to its soft and por- 
ously rough surface, takes and holds ink readily, and is, in this 
respect, more like stone than zinc. These characteristics of the two 
printing surfaces account, therefore, for the different reactions of 
same to water, which on rubber does its work in a more perfect 
and less uncertain manner than on the stiff and hard surface of 
the metal, which, although grained, can not be made to take and 
hold moisture as it is held in finest distribution in the pores of 
the rubber blanket. The porous structure of this material gives it 
an absorbent action as regards both water and ink. But, while 
rubber and water are indifferent toward each other, the fats, oils, 
and rosins contained in the greasy ink have to a certain degree a 
tendency to act chemically, that is, as a solvent upon rubber. While 
the process through which rubber blankets have been put in the 
course of manufacture has, naturally, rendered them proof against 
oils, fats, and rosins, in so far as their action as actual solvents is 
concerned, nevertheless they cause the rubber to swell slightly, 
and this condition makes rubber especially suitable to absorb and 
hold ink. 

In the manufacture of offset inks these properties of the two 
printing mediums must be taken into account. It has to be consid- 
ered that the ink is first transferred to a metal plate which can hold 
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only a thin layer. From the metal plate the ink is transferred onto 
the rubber blanket, which has a large capacity for taking and hold- 
ing ink. But, from here, the ink has to be deposited on the paper 
and the print must show body and depth, as at this stage only a 
part of the quantity originally spread on the zinc 
plate is left. The first and most important require- 
ment is, therefore, that offset inks must possess a spe- 
cial strength and depth, such as is not needed with 
such absolute necessity in other printing methods. 

It can readily be seen that not every other ink, 
though perfectly satisfactory for other graphic pur- 
poses, is also suitable for offset. To the contrary, the 
continually growing requirements to which these spe- 
cial inks are expected to respond have not only had 
the effect of making a very careful selection from 
among the materials in use up to this time, but also 
have caused ink manufacturers to produce special new 
inks for offset, the composition of which provides for 
the highest possible proportion in pigment. Wherever 
this is not possible, as is the case with mineral color, 
admixtures are made intended to increase the depth. 
All manufacturers producing their own colors work 
along this line and market their products under descriptive desig- 
nations. Producing increased strength by means of concentrated 
grinding is possible in a very few cases only, as consistency and, in 
connection with that, concentrated grinding can not be fixed arbi- 
trarily, but are dependent on certain conditions so as not to inter- 
fere with the after inking up and printing. There are, for instance, 
some mineral colors which, like ferric oxid colors, possess consid- 
erable strength, but are, at the same time, suitable only to a small 
extent for offset printing for the reason that in the dried state they 
have lost the qualities required for printing from rubber. 

Inks to be used in a relatively complicated process like offset, 
and to be transferred onto a paper from a rather sensitive medium, 
must be ground with particular care. Not only has this to be taken 
into consideration, as in every other branch of printing — each 
kind of ink material, like mineral color, varnish, lead, etc., requires 
its special way of grinding — but also that linseed oil does not agree 
with rubber because it has, if not exactly a dissolving, nevertheless 
a softening effect upon the rubber blanket. The weaker the varnish, 
that is, the closer its qualities resemble those of linseed oil, the 
greater its injurious effect upon the rubber blanket. Naturally, the 
manufacturer recognizing this fact has tried to meet it in the prep- 
aration and manufacture of the blanket. 

When long and frequent touches of varnish during printing have 
softened the rubber blanket, the affected portions show a certain 
swelling, not sufficiently strong enough to interfere with the print- 
ing; to the contrary, it may favor it because the softened and 
slightly raised portions take ink more readily than the smooth por- 
tions. If, after the job has been taken off the press, the rubber 
blanket is cleaned and left to itself, the swelling disappears almost 
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entirely. This is explained by the fact that minute quantities of 
linseed oil varnish mixed with rubber, which may have been left 
in spite of the washup, slowly begin to dry out, losing their volume 
and settling into a rubberlike state (linoxyn), so that they hardly, 
if at all, have any effect upon the printing quality of the rubber 
blanket. Nevertheless, this interaction between rubber and linseed 
oil holds a potential danger, and this has been the reason that other 
varnish combinations have been looked for and found which are less 
aggressive and do not show any disadvantages, even after long runs. 

The technique of offset printing calls for rather soft and short 
inks, but which, nevertheless, must possess tenacity and tackiness. 
In the medium of the offset inks are united the properties of a 
strong with those of a weak varnish, on account of certain diluting 
and combining admixtures which by virtue of their consistency 
combine freely with the dry pigment material in large proportions. 
There is, of course, no such thing as a universal ink or method of 
grinding. It has to be left to the judgment and experience of the 
printer or lithographer to determine the consistency of the ink 
according to whether the subject is massive, broad and solid, or 
delicate, shaded, or halftone. Of further influence is the speed of the 


press, the temperature of the pressroom, the kind of paper used in‘ 


judging the consistency of the ink. 

Generally speaking, offset inks will have to be more thoroughly 
ground, and certain additions specially prepared for this purpose, 
like pastes, oils, and tinctures, to enable the lithographer to conve- 
niently make up his inks for the particular job. Subjects containing 
screen, shading, etc., demand tacky inks of greatest possible strength, 
while for flat colors short inks with greater coloring power may 
be applied. 

When heavy mineral colors like chrome yellow, silk green, iron 
oxids, ultramarine, or milori blue are used, grinding for tackiness 
is sought, but it is more convenient to apply varnishes which admit 
of light grinding. For shading off tone values, that is, making some 
lighter, the lithographer has milk white at his disposal. 

It goes without saying that, on account of the use of damping 
in offset lithography, only waterproof inks can be used. Do not use 
inks of unsuitable viscosity which, as in lithography, are apt to 
cause much difficulty and damage. It is advisable, in order to pre- 
vent off-color, to use only pure water and to avoid addition of 
glycerin, acids, pastes, etc. 

There will always be certain difficulties in printing in special 
inks, as, for instance, opaque colors of considerable body on tinted 
stock, of glossy colors, gold ground tint or gold colors, and they 
should be avoided, as they are not suitable for offset lithography on 
account of the rubber as a printing medium. 

A few words may be added with regard to washing up the rub- 
ber blanket. Among the materials used for that purpose there is 
none that is not injurious to some extent. The most harmless are 
solutions of soda or caustic soda, as also of soap water, which remove 
the ink and which, if followed by washing with pure water, do not 
show any bad effects, although this method requires much time. 
The usual and more convenient way is washing up with kerosene, 
benzin or benzol, turpentine, etc., which are strong solvents of ink, 
but which also attack the rubber composition. It is therefore neces- 
sary to remove quickly and thoroughly the remaining traces of these 
solvents, and that is best done by means of alcohol which mixes 
well with them and affects the rubber but little. For this reason it 
is advisable to work with a mixture of benzin and alcohol, using the 
latter for diluting purposes only and as a mitigant of the benzin 
effects, for oil colors are not affected by alcohol. 

It is possible that among the new solvents which the chemical 
industry is placing on the market, as, for instance, tetralin, dekalin, 
terlitol, etc., there may be found some really useful ones. 

The rubber blankets, after washing, are dusted with rice or 
wheat starch, and kept cool, dry, and protected against light, for 
light causes rubber to become brittle and hard. 

For intaglio printing in its original form of copperplate printing, 
which still makes, as in former days, great demands on manual 
effort and skill, the same inks as used in early days are in use today. 
The inks, however, required for modern intaglio deviate from the 
former in several respects. The ancient copperplate printing is done 
by hand press, and the plate is also rolled up and cleaned by hand. 
A very stiff and consistent ink is rubbed into the depressions in a 
careful and laborious manner, requiring much time, and the excess 
ink is wiped off by hand. 
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If these operations are carried out automatically by means of a 
fast running press, it is necessary that inks are applied which are 
sufficiently liquid to enter into and fill the depressions within the 
short space of time allowed, and that, on the other hand, any excess 
ink can be removed from the non-printing surface of the metal plate 
by means of the ductor. In order to make this possible, the ink 
should not be viscous and tacky, but rather short and ductile. 

A further requirement is that it dry fast, whereby, however, to 
a certain degree, the quality of the paper that is used has to be taken 
into consideration. These inks must also possess a high degree oi 
strength and be capable of absorbing large quantities of pigment. 

It would be impossible to meet these requirements by the use 
of the ordinary oil varnishes which, in their thinnest and lightest 
form, are still too heavy and viscous to adjust themselves to the 
various purposes. Inks only will serve which have been prepared 
in the manner of strongly diluted lacquers; that is, rosinous, pitchy, 
or asphaltous stuffs in solutions of volatile liquids. Solvents of this 
kind, as, for instance, benzin, benzol, tetralin, sangajol, etc., meet 
both requirements, that of being thinly liquid and yielding short 
inks without any tackiness, and that of being fast driers. 

Intaglio printing has been taken over from textile printing in 
its modern form, and it is likely that the first experiments in this 
direction have been made with water colors. They are still in use, 
especially in rotary machine printing, in spite of quite a few dis- 
advantages they have. The fact that the chemical property of these 
colors is not neutral, but more or less alkalin, is a distinct disadvan- 
tage, and another one is that they adhere poorly to the paper and 
are sensitive to moisture. While these colors are easily made up in 
their thin liquid and short state as required for intaglio, and also 
respond to the call for fast driers, the general tendency is to put to 
use for intaglio greasy binding agents that have been tried and 
proven in other branches of the graphic arts. 

Among the dry colors the graphic industry has at its disposal, 
those that can be used for intaglio must be carefully selected. Those 
that are suitable colors are of extreme fineness of grain and the 
most pliable and soft qualities. All crystalline, coarse-grained kinds 
are unsuitable, because they would injure the polished plate and 
the ductor by scratching. Mineral colors, ultramarine, zinc, and 
other colors belong to the class of unsuitable ink products. Lacquers 
are among the best, and they are, therefore, most widely in use. 

Intaglio prints are remarkable for their soft, velvety tones, which 
have tended to make this particular kind of printing one of the most 
prominent and pleasing among the various methods of graphic 
reproduction. In remarking on the similarity between the binding 
agents in lacquer, no reference was made to gloss inks. Gloss has 
been carefully eliminated by the proportion in which dry color has 
been added to the binding agent in the finished ink. 

For the most part intaglio printing, both in flat and rotary 
printing, is done in one color. Admitting, though, that splendid 
results have been produced in more than one, even in three-color 
work, the fact has, nevertheless, been firmly established that, for 
technical as well as commercial reasons, multicolor work at the 
present time can not be done successfully. There is hardly any pos- 
sibility to profitably apply intaglio beyond three-color prints, or, 
perhaps, a four-color print supplemented by a gray-black key plate, 
but the unsatisfactory transparency of the colors weakens their 
total effect and represents one of the already mentioned technical 
difficulties of intaglio. 

The inking up of the intaglio plate, which covers same entirely 
with ink, requires an ink so thinly liquid and soft that it fills up 
without any further aid the deepest as well as the finest and shal- 
lowest lines of the etching. In order to insure the complete and 
certain removal of the ink from the non-printing portions of the 
plate with one quick motion of the ductor, the first condition is 
that the ink be perfectly short and free from any tackiness. 

In proportion to the evaporation during printing of the vola- 
tile solvents, the ink is gaining in consistency, in consequence of 
which the ductor ceases to function properly. A diluent has to be 
used, therefore, to keep the ink in condition, and the material added 
for this purpose is nothing else but the solvent contained in the 
ink in its original state. Great care should be taken in adding the 
diluent, as too plentiful admixture works havoc with the covering 
power of the ink. 

Another expedient at the disposal of the intaglio printer is given 
in a special intaglio ink of transparent white color as a corrective 
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for depth of color tones. In the event that etching has been carried 
too far, so that the layer of ink on the paper appears rather heavy 
and opaque, the transparent white color will compensate the defect, 
but it must not affect the tone values. With the aid of these means 
the intaglio printer is in a position to adjust his inks to the peculiari- 
ties of every press and to the requirements of every kind of work. 
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Considering the volatility of the solvent, it is advisable to sift 
the colors through a fine screen sieve before filling the ink fountain. 
It is hard to avoid small particles and flakes of dried ink settling on 
the sides of the reservoir and being drawn into the flow of ink. 
They may severely interfere with the cleanness of the print and 
should be removed by means of sifting through a sieve. 
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Removing a Glass Stopper 


Sy Gustav R. MAYER 


NMHE removal of a glass stopper is sometimes 

ZARys easy, at other times difficult; usually it 

2 sticks, especially in a bottle containing 

3 ammonia water. The most positive method 

| is to expand the neck of the bottle by heat- 

ing it in some way, but great care must be 

observed not to heat the contents of the 

bottle, as this can cause an internal pres- 

sure at least powerful enough to break the bottle if not an 

actual explosion that scatters the liquid all over the room and 

the fumes all over the plant in addition to the loss of the mate- 

rial. Pictures tell their own story; those accompanying this 

description of the writer’s method were made during the actual 
operation on an ammonia bottle. 

The small piece of strong cloth coated with wax that is 
securely tied over the stopper is removed and underneath is a 
plaster of paris mound that not only helps to seal the bottle 
but protects the glass stopper from breakage. To easily remove 
this plaster of paris, wet it thoroughly with water and allow 
a few minutes for the water to penetrate the plaster. A little 
work with the point of a knife will remove this plaster in large 
pieces, as shown in Fig. 1. All the remaining bits of plaster are 
rinsed off and the coating of wax scraped away with a knife. 

A rag, wet with hot water, is now folded and twisted around 
the bottle neck and stopper as shown in Fig. 2, and as it 
becomes cool the rag is again dipped into the hot water and 
applied to the bottle; this slowly expands the neck and after 
about four applications of the hot water treatment the stopper 
can be removed with the fingers, as Fig. 3 illustrates. Ten to 
fifteen minutes are usually necessary for this heat treatment 
and this can be done while doing something else; the only 
attention it requires is to remove the rag, dip it into hot water, 
and wind it around the bottle neck. 

Some stoppers are obstinate and will be a test of patience, 
but perseverance will produce the desired result. 

Fig. 4 indicates the method of coaxing the stopper out, if 
after several heatings it persists in sticking. Pressing the thumb 


with an upward thrust on one side of the stopper and gently 
tapping its opposite side with another glass stopper or a piece 
of metal has so far never failed to remove it. This tapping must 
be done gently or the handle of the stopper will break. 

During cold weather all glass-stoppered bottles of acids, and 
especially ammonia water, should be allowed to reach work- 
room temperature before applying the hot water application. 
If this precaution is neglected the bottle will crack and the 
contents will be lost. 

In case the stopper handle is broken off it can often be 
replaced with a little knob of sealing wax by shaping the stick 
of wax in the gas flame, getting the end of the wax stick as 
liquid as possible in the flame and quickly attaching it to the 
broken stopper. After the wax cools it holds very firmly, espe- 
cially to the clean glass surface, and the stopper can then be 
removed. 

Should the stopper absolutely refuse to leave the bottle 
there remains only one other means of getting at the contents 
— to break it. The writer’s method is to place the bottle in a 
clean, dry rubber tray in the sink and with a ten-inch flat file 
or piece of iron about that size, give the bottle one good crack 
right in the neck; it will break off at the shoulder and the 
contents should be immediately poured into another clean, dry 
bottle with the aid of a funnel. Should it be ammonia, have 
plenty of ventilation and stop breathing while filling the new 
bottle. 

There are many other ways of heating the bottle neck to 
remove a glass stopper, but in the writer’s experience the 
method here described has given the best results. 

The two precautions necessary are to have patience and 
allow the hot water in the rag to slowly heat the bottle neck 
and the second is to permit the bottle and its contents to reach 
workroom temperature before applying the hot water, if the 
bottle is very cold. 

Stoppers have been removed from perfume bottles in this 
way that have resisted every other means tried by the lady of 
the house. 
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“Manuldeep”—a New Reproduction Process for Offset 


¥2 many, perfected what has been known 
%) abroad as the “ Manul ” process. This proc- 
ess, which met with considerable success in 

Germany and other European countries, 

met with failure when introduced into the 

United States. The method of reproduc- 

tion was to coat a glass plate with a special 
solution, allow it to dry, and then place it upon a printed copy 
of anything to be reproduced, and by means of reflex action 
of the light reproduce a negative of the object. 

Recently Doctor Ullmann has been devoting his time to 
the development of a new process for making plates for the 
offset press, which he calls “ Manuldeep.” In Klimsch’s Jahr- 
buch for 1927, Emil Koeditz has a rather vague but interesting 
article on this new process of Doctor Ullmann’s: 


At the beginning of 1926, the F. Ullmann Company, Incorpo- 
rated, of Zwickau, Germany, brought out products of a new process 
which, in their execution and character, differed greatly from the 
well known Manul process, and which promptly awakened the 
interest of the lithographing trade. With the permission of the firm, 
I had an opportunity to visit its plant and inspect the operation of 
the new process — Manuldeep. 

In order to explain more clearly the underlying principle of this 
process, I want to make a few preliminary remarks regarding the 
Manul process, a description of which was published in Klimsch’s 
Jahrbuch of 1926, on page 120. Ullmann’s intention with regard to 
Manul was to reproduce in exact size type and illustration from 
copy printed on one or both sides, for use in offset printing. The 
extraordinary fineness and sharpness in the reproduction of details 
made Manul a great success and was a just reward for Ullmann’s 
long years of strenuous work. The Manul process requires copy 
with well defined dark lines or dots on light background, and must 
show no gradation of tone or tints. The new process, Manuldeep, 
however, makes possible the reproduction of illustration material 
with gradation of light, as, for instance, such as is shown on photo- 
graphs. The designation of Manuldeep is indicative of the name 
of the inventor. It has no reference to intaglio in the sense of 
the technical terms used in distinguishing between relief, flat, and 
intaglio printing. 

For better understanding of the Manuldeep process I wish to 
emphasize that it is based on the halftone negative. If the negative 
is an original photograph of nature scenery, for instance, attention 
should be paid to having good gradation of tones without the aid 
of retouching. It is well known that reproductions of halftones 
always show a decrease of gradation in the light portions of the 
picture which can be corrected by expert retouching of the negative. 

Manuldeep provides for screened positives from which to print. 
Doctor Ullmann showed me the manipulation of the picture from 
the copying process to the makeready of the zinc plate for the press. 
A specification of the patent claims has not been published up to 
the time of this writing. Regarding the course of operation of 
Manuldeep, the following can be said: The transparent positives 
are placed on a sensitized zinc plate in the copying frame. After 
giving six minutes exposure, the picture is developed in water; then 
follows flowing the plate with an anilin dye and under running 
water a manual after-development of the plate. Artificial heat is 
applied in order to quickly dry the plate and harden its sensitized 
layer, so that it will stand an acid treatment. Upon this follows 
washing in running water and drying. In this state the details of 
the pictures show down to the finest dots on the zinc, and the tinc- 
ture applied now renders every portion of the picture opaque. Man- 
ual operation alternatingly applying water, brush, and powder lays 
free the zinc on those parts which are not to print. The final dis- 
solving of the remaining copying surface is effected by flowing over 
same a special preparation followed by washing, drying, and the 
usual manipulation as applied for the makeready of a transfer plate. 

This operation required nearly an hour and the investigator 
gained the impression that this process would be well suited for 





offset. No examination of the degree of depth of the details of the 
picture under the magnifier could be had, but evidently the details 
had not suffered in any way under the rather vigorous manual 
operations. It would be interesting to establish by examination the 
degree of fineness of depth. Pending negotiations concerning patent 
application do not allow more detailed description. 

Doctor Ullmann sent me a number of pictures produced from 
plates made under my inspection. They show fine effects in the 
gradation of tones. The finest screen dots melt off into the clear tone 
of the paper. Doctor Ullmann’s efforts are directed toward the 
application of the finest screens, and he mentioned to me the 70 
screen (corresponding to 175 according to our measurement) as 
normal screen for Manuldeep. From the specimens placed at my 
disposition I could establish that 60, 70, and 80 screens had been 
used. It should also be mentioned that line work had been repro- 
duced under use of the screen, but it is to be assumed that this was 
done for the purpose of considerable reduction. 

The efforts of Doctor Ullmann with a view of producing a new 
kind of offset press plate are to be appreciated greatly, and it is to 
be hoped that his process will soon be in practical use. 


CYRY 


Lithographic “Gopics 
By “Sutty” 


CONSOLIDATIONS seem to be in the air, for word comes from 
Baltimore that the Giddings & Rogers Company has consoli- 
dated with the Oscar T. Smith Company and will hereafter 
be known under the corporate title of the American Bank 
Stationery Company. This consolidation will be housed in the 
modern plant recently built by the Oscar T. Smith Company. 
Both companies in the past have earned the highest commen- 
dation for their quality production of bank checks and com- 
mercial and bank stationery, and this same high standard will 
be maintained in all their products. 


THE CONSOLIDATION of the National Lithograph Company 
and the Goodloe-Barnes Lithographing Company, both of 
Kansas City, Missouri, marks a step forward in matters litho- 
graphic in that city. The new concern will be known as the 
Greiner-Fifield Lithographing Company and will do color and 
commercial offset lithography. Russell Greiner, the president 
of the company, is one of the best known men in the litho- 
graphing industry in Kansas City, having been connected with 
the Union Bank Note Company for thirty-five years. Harry 
Barnes will become one of the vice-presidents, while Elmore 
Goodloe has formed a new company, which will be known as 
the Goodloe-Cooper Color-Craft Company. This latter com- 
pany will make a specialty of color window displays, car cards, 
and other advertising material. 


ARE WE GETTING DOWN to four colors in offset lithography? I 
should say emphatically ‘‘ Yes,” for I have samples before me 
from such concerns as the Jersey City Printing Company, 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Frank Stockinger Engraving 
Company, and the Jahn & Ollier Company that are excellent 
in every way. The Jersey City Printing Company practically 
confines itself to four colors in all its reproductions; the same 
thing is true of the Zeese-Wilkinson Company. A sample of 
the latter’s work appeared in the August number of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. It is in four colors, and I am told there was 
practically no retouching on it whatever. The black and white 
work, by the offset method, turned out by this company and 
also by the Jahn & Ollier Company are masterpieces of litho- 
graphic workmanship. 
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Ad. Lems and Frank Smith to Rule “Gypothetae 


By Martin HEIR 


YPOTHETAE’S forty-first convention is 
past history; it was celebrated at the Com- 
) modore Hotel, New York city, September 
12 to 16, and, as Mrs. Cabot said to Mrs. 
‘© Lowell, “ it was an excellent affair.” When 
President Eilert called the opening session 
to order Monday night with the announce- 
“ ment that the Reverend F. H. Knubel, 
president of the United Lutheran Church of 
America, would open the meeting with prayer, 
there was a representative if not a large audi- 
ence present. On the stage many of the war 
horses in typothetae were seated — such as 
George Ellis, Boston; Wilson H. Lee, New 
Haven; Ad. L. Lewis, Toronto; Ben Moul- 
ton, Providence; Isaac Van Dillen, New York 
city; C. Frank Crawford, New York city; 
George K. Horn, Baltimore; Donald Rein, 
Houston; Fred Gage, Battle Creek; George 
Keller, Detroit; Bill Eynon, Washington; 
Frank Howard, Washington; George K. Hebb, 
Detroit; J. Linton Engle, Philadelphia; Ed- 
ward T. Miller, Chicago, and Judge Alfred 
Ommen, New York city —a composite pic- 
ture of “has beens” and “come ons” in 
typothetae work. The stage was draped with 
American, British, and Canadian flags as a 
background for framed pictures of Theodore L. De Vinne and 
William Green. After the invocation the audience, standing, 
sang “America ” and “ God Save the King,” led by Miss Edna 
Beatrice Bloom, a soprano with a lovely voice and lovely man- 
ners. Miss Bloom later rendered three beautiful solos. 








Ad. Lewis, the New President 
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After several addresses of welcome and a response by Vice- 
President Lewis, President Eilert delivered his annual address, 
giving a graphic account of his and typothetae’s work in the 
past year. Excerpts from his address follow: 


I do not know of any more appropriate statement with which 
to open this convention of the United Typothetae than to quote a 
paragraph from the opening address of our first great president, 
Theodore L. De Vinne, delivered more than a third of a century 
ago. He said: “ Our society is unlike any in the 
trade. It is voluntary and not coercive. We are 
here as free men, not pledged to blind obedience 
in support of any leader or any policy. We do not 
propose to put fetters on ourselves or on the 
trade. We do not propose to make arbitrary 
prices, rates, or rules; to make combinations 
against our customers or the public;'‘to fix or 
regulate the wages of workmen; to organize a 
crusade against any society. It is not in our plan 
to coerce unwilling or half willing members in 
obedience to a policy they do not approve. We are 
here for counsel, and for that cheerful and volun- 
tary concert of action which comes only from a 
conviction of the justice of the counselings.” 

If there were time I would read you the entire 
address. You would, I am sure, enjoy hearing 
restated the principles he so wisely laid down 
for the guidance of his fellow workers in the 
printing industry. He would be gratified, could 
he be here with us now, to know that the course 
he counseled has been followed by those who have carried on the 
work. Perusal of the proceedings of the convention of thirty-nine 
years ago reveals some interesting conditions, particularly when 
contrasted with those which prevail at the present time. Eighty- 
eight delegates representing sixteen cities, two of them being Topeka, 


The Opening Session of the Forty-first Convention of the U. T. A., Commodore Hotel, New York City, Monday Evening, September 12 
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Kansas, and Portland, Oregon, were present. Chicago and St. Louis 
each sent twelve delegates, almost as many as New York city’s 
fourteen. 

The treasurer's statement at the New York meeting reveals the 
fact that the total receipts from initiation fees and dues of the mem- 
bers of the U. T. A. for the preceding fiscal year were $619. The 
total disbursements were $207, leaving a balance on hand of $412, 
or practically two-thirds of the entire receipts. 

The membership record of the United Typothetae of America 
this year has had neither great increases nor decreases — our num- 
bers are not greatly different from the beginning of the year. 

The year witnessed the addition of four locals in the fourth and 
fifth districts and the withdrawal of one in the eighth district. 
Other than in the organization of these locals for which we had 
special requests, no effort was put forth to acquire new ones, it 
being deemed wise to not undertake the extension of our territory 
until the activities in our present territory shall 
have been more highly organized. 

Largely by reason of this close attention to 
the membership and its interests, the morale of 
the association is at a very high point, indeed if 
not at the highest point in its history. No con- 
tentions are among us; our activities, designed 
for our mutual benefit, are going forward har- 
moniously. Members are more confident of the 
need of codperative effort and of the efficacy of 
typothetae plans and projects. Members accept 
assignments in their locals and in the interna- 
tional work as officers and as committeemen in 
the spirit of service, realizing that in serving 
others they are best serving themselves. Based on 
conservative estimates, it is probable that out of 
our entire membership some eighteen hundred 
men and women are serving either as officers or 
as committeemen. This speaks well for the lead- 
ership of our association in the future; for the 
best training of future leaders is the work itself. 

In an attempt to make of its membership better business men 
and to bring them greater prosperity, typothetae expends a million 
dollars a year; two-thirds of this amount is directly in the devel- 
opment of better conditions in local associations and one-third in 
the broader fields of international work. It is gratifying to say the 
past year has seen our income not only adequate to cover expendi- 
tures, but in many locals and in the international satisfactory 
amounts have been added to the cash surpluses. 

Our general offices at Chicago have been conducted during the 
past year with a smaller but none the less faithful personnel, expen- 
ditures have been reduced and our entire international work carried 
on most conservatively. Our local offices in a number of instances 
have suffered from loss of secretary-managers, several excellent men 
leaving our secretarial corps for opportunities in the industry. For 
the most part their successors have been selected quite wisely, I 
think, from among the ranks of our secretarial and accounting 
staffs, thereby promoting capable, faithful and deserving men and 
women to larger opportunities. 

In this connection I may say that your executive council has 
been giving much thought to and considerable discussion has taken 
place on the subject of the training of our future supply of secre- 
taries. Eventually a plan, it is hoped, may be worked out which 
may open up new careers to those selecting this phase of associa- 
tion work. 

Our specialized branches have shown their usual aggressive activ- 
ity during the year. These groups of typothetae members have a 
definite function to perform in bringing together all who have com- 
mon specialized interests and need of information and service and 
methods made available by typothetae to help them with their spe- 
cialized problems. I commend them for their enthusiasm and ear- 
nestness and recommend that those of our members who have not 
identified themselves with their respective specialized branches con- 
sider doing so without delay. 

Considerably over four billions of dollars is spent annually in 
the United States and Canada for advertising. The greater part of 
this goes through American printing presses in the form of “ space ” 
in newspapers and magazines, or in the form of sales literature of 
various kinds. In whatever form, the American printer can not 
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afford to overlook the importance of this great volume of business, 
As printers our attitude must be something more than a sympa 
thetic one; we must rather actively interest ourselves in the science, 
art, and economics of advertising. 

To encourage more of our printers to take such an interest, 
typothetae has aligned itself with the forces of organized adver- 
tising and is backing with its active support one of the departmen- 
tals of the National Advertising Commission —the Graphic Arts 
Association. Especially to those through whose presses any consid 
erable amount of advertising matter runs do I commend member 
ship in this advertising departmental in order that you may be in 
closer touch with this great source of business and be the bette: 
able to serve your patrons. 

It affords me extreme pleasure at this time to refer to the codp 
eration we have been privileged to enjoy during the year with « 
number of our foreign master printers associations. Through thi: 
codéperation there have been signed a number 01 
agreements with foreign English-speaking print 
ers’ associations whereby their members acting 
through the general offices of their association- 
may secure the same publications as are availabl 
to our own members, and in turn we are in 
formed we are about to be offered similar advan 
tages. In accordance with resolutions adopted by 
this convention a year ago, negotiations hav 
been going forward with the German association 
looking to an exchange of student journeyme: 
between American printers and German printer: 

I am glad tonight on behalf of the United 
Typothetae to welcome here a number of distin 
guished representatives from these foreign asso 
ciations. We are signally honored by their pres 
ence. They come to us from the old lands where 
printing has long been an art and where the 
traditions of the art still linger despite the ad 
vances of the soulessness of business. Some of 
these distinguished gentlemen are to appear on 
our programs and we shall accord them most cordial greetings, but 
at an appropriate time during the course of our meetings we shall 
give them an appropriate official welcome, when I know they 
will feel the heartbeat of our hospitality and the warmth of our 
cordiality. 

If the meeting had been allowed to close at the end of Mr. 
Eilert’s address, it could have been pronounced an exceptional 
success; not so, however. Some one with a diminished under- 
standing of the fitness of things had inflicted on the program 
Ralph Parlette who, with antics and gyrations befitting a circus 
clown and a voice as pleasant as that of a circus calliope, ram- 
bled along from the palaces of King Solomon to the stables of 
Babylon. ‘‘ Swat the Snake and Codperate”’ was his subject, 
but it was mostly talk, talk, talk. We wonder why a program 
of such dignity and atmosphere is allowed to be burdened with 
such incoherent ramble. 

Tuesday morning promptly at ten President Eilert opened 
the first regular session of the convention in the main ballroom 
to a meager but appreciative audience. The day’s topic was 
Education, and to educators we listened. Otto Eisenlohr, of the 
Dorsey Company, Dallas, told of the “ Work of the Committee 
on Education From the Student’s Point of View ”; George W. 
Jones, the outstanding figure in the English printing world, 
spoke on “ Ideals in Printing Education”; T. E. Bottomley, 
the Englishman who has raised printing education to university 
rank, spoke on “ Printing Education as a Business Problem 
in Great Britain”; Fred J. Hartman, director of typothetae’s 
education department, told of ‘“‘ The Achievements of the Year 
in Typothetae Education.” Dr. Talcott Williams, director 
emeritus of the School of Journalism at Columbia University, 
should have closed the program for the day with an address 
on “ The Printing Office as the Poor Man’s University,” but he 
was prevented by sickness from being present. His place on th 
program, however, was ably filled by John Clyde Oswald. 
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During this session President Eilert welcomed the thirty- 
five delegates from the Federation of Master Printers of Great 
Britain and Ireland. R. B. Simnett, ex-president of the London 
Alliance of Master Printers, responded to the greeting of wel- 
come and thanked the audience for the hospitality extended 
to his delegation. Mr. Simnett brought greetings from the lord 
mayor of London, Sir G. Rowland Blades, himself a master 
printer. On behalf of his delegation he presented the U. T. A. 





Gavel Presented to Typothetae by Mr. Simnett 


with a gavel on a silver plate with the following inscription, 
* Made of wood taken from Westminster Hall, A. D. 1097, 
and presented to the U. T. A. by the Federation of Master 
Printers of Great Britain and Ireland, 1927.’’ William Caxton’s 
trade-mark was cut into the mallet head. 

Management was the topic of the session Wednesday morn- 
ing, and management we got both in word and deed. The meet- 
ing was admirably conducted by James Rudisill of the York 
Printing Company, York, Pennsylvania, chairman of typoth- 
etae’s committee on engineering. O. H. Cheney, a New York 
banker, showed intimate knowledge of the printing industry in 
his talk on ‘‘ The New Competition and Its Demand on Man- 
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agement.” L. W. Wallace, executive secretary of the American 
Engineering Council, Washington, spoke on “The Trend of 
Science in Management,” a masterful address in content as well 
as delivery. Oscar T. Wright, of Washington, the eminent chair- 
man of typothetae’s cost commission, must be considered in 
a class by himself as a convention speaker. He spoke on “ Some 
of Typothetae’s Measures of Management,” and to illustrate 
his points he had brought with him a tool kit that any mechanic 
might wel! be proud of — trowel, square, spirit level, paint 
brush, pencil, corkscrew, etc. He said that the trowel was a 
symbol of typothetae’s activities that “‘ spread the cement of 
friendship and toleration among its members to such an extent 
that hell itself could not shake the foundations of the U. T. A.” 
Mr. Wright also showed by a series of charts how poor man- 
agement may spoil even the best of plants. These charts repre- 
sented the management ratios of a number of printing plants 
coming within the mean average of ‘management efficiency plus 
one particularly black sheep. It was a profitable lesson for any 
printer who has the welfare of his business at heart. 

Thursday’s session was devoted to marketing; Frank L. 
Smith, chairman of typothetae’s marketing committee, all- 
round enthusiast on marketing education, and thoughtful stu- 
dent on marketing problems, had charge of the session and 
opened the discussion with an address on “ The Printer’s 
Marketing Problem.” A playlet by Watson M. Gordon, sales 
and advertising manager of the S. D. Warren Company, “ How 
Printing Is Really Bought,” was put on the boards by members 
and staff officers of the New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation. The playlet pictured a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Any Manufacturing Company and what there took 
place. The cast was as follows: President, Gridley Adams, 
Rogers & Co.; vice-president, M. Hallberg, Rogers & Co.; 
treasurer, John A. Wilkens, Charles Francis Press; secretary, 
Charles G. McCoy, field secretary of New York Employing 
Printers’ Association; sales manager, Herman Jaffe, Clarence 
S. Nathan, Incorporated; advertising manager, Eliot D. Moore, 
Moore Press; factory manager, F. A. Silcox, industrial rela- 
tions director; purchasing agent, Arthur Colby; secretary to 
the president, Miss Dorothy Doty, and office boy “ Jimmy,” all 
of the New York Employing Printers’ Association. 
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The author’s plot was to drive home to the assembled print- 
ers that they did not advertise their wares enough. This “ plot ” 
also was the foundation for his address, ‘““A Sure Way to 
Increase Sales.” He hit the nail squarely on the head and the 
attentive audience appreciated it greatly. Never to our knowl- 
edge has any speaker at a typothetae convention been given 
such an ovation. 

At the Friday meeting officers were elected as follows: 
President, Ad. L. Lewis, Toronto; vice-presidents, Frank J. 
Smith, Rochester; Fred Gage, Battle Creek; Frank P. Howard, 
Washington, and Donald Rein, Houston. 


“Grade Gompositors Discuss “Grade Problems 


If the trade compositors had done nothing else during their 
convention at the Commodore Hotel than to listen to Gervin L. 
Garand explain his “ Controlling Factors in Cost Accounting 
and Their Relation to Profit,” we believe they would have been 
amply repaid for the time spent and the cost of their atten- 
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dance. It was a convincing address, full of meat, and amply 
illustrated by figures and facts in the form of a chart. So 
impressive was the address that M. R. Alexander, New York 
city, moved that matters of this kind should be given pref- 
erence at future conventions, and it was so decided. “ We are 
tired of listening to these fellows who come here and tell u: 
how to run our business,” he said. 

The program was full to overflowing with good things. The 
convention started Monday morning, September 12, with an 
address of welcome by President Eilert of the U. T. A. ani 
a response by President Loring of the International Trad 
Composition Association. Then followed speeches of many ani! 
varied kinds, discussing practically every problem of the trac. 
compositor in cost finding, ethics, plant operation, service, et: 
All day Monday and a better part of Tuesday afternoon wer 
taken up by speechmaking and discussion; at times half 
dozen or more members were on their feet at the same tim: 
so it was really an enjoyable convention. 


JI 


“Ghe Festivities of the Gonvention 


2S is usual on occasions of this kind, the 

women in attendance were given particular 

I) attention. Monday afternoon they were 

given a reception and fashion show in the 

main ballroom; Tuesday afternoon they 

were taken on a boat ride around Man- 

hattan Island — up the Hudson to Harlem 

River, up Harlem River to East River, then 

down to Battery Park; Wednesday morning they were taken 

on a bus ride up the Hudson to West Point, 
with luncheon at the Hotel Thayer. 

Tuesday evening U. T. A. secretaries, 

cost accountants, and a few others were 

given an enjoyable dinner in the west ball- 

room of the Commodore Hotel, the execu- 

tive council, as represented by Ad. Lewis 

and Secretary Miller, being the host. Ad. 

Lewis acted as toastmaster. John C. Hill, 

the versatile secretary of the Baltimore 

Typothetae, read a glowing tribute to Secre- 

tary and Mrs. J. Lee Davis for their work 

in the interest of the North Carolina Typothetae, written by 

the president of that organization. Allan J. McGuire, the dele- 

gate of the Hawaiian printers, had brought to New York a box 

of leis, the visual emblem of Hawaiian hospitality, which were 

distributed among the assembled guests and used according 

to Hawaiian fashion. Mr. McGuire told entertainingly of 

Hawaiian life and printing customs. He had also provided a 

trio of Hawaiian singers and musicians who gave freely of their 
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Harry L. Gace D. STEMPEL Grorces DRAEGER 


specialty. It was an occasion of which all may well be proud 
The same evening the trade compositors enjoyed their annua! 
dinner, frolic, and dance in the main ballroom. The affair was 
given by the New York Composition Club under the guidanc: 
of Charles Bance, Nelson Stinson, and Howard O. Bullard. I: 
was an affair with plenty of atmosphere and jollity. 

The dinner given in honor of the International Typographic 
Council and other guests from abroad by President Eilert oi 
the U. T. A. and President Van Dillen of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association was probably 
the most elaborate affair, both socially and 
gastronomically, in connection with the con- 
vention. It was held at the Hotel Biltmore 
Wednesday night. There were nearly two 
hundred persons in attendance. The “ ever- 
attending” John Clyde Oswald acted as 
toastmaster. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Eilert, President Van Dillen, Ad. L. 
Lewis, Rudolf Wolf, George W. Jones, 
R. B. Simnett, and Harry L. Gage. Mr. 
Wolf is director of typography at the large 
Stempel type foundry. He presented typothetae, through Mr. 
Eilert, with a testimonial from the Gutenberg Society at Mainz 
in appreciation of the codperation rendered the German society 
by the printers of America. This testimonial was later trans- 
lated into English, set in type like the original, and distributed 
at the better printing session Friday morning. 

Typothetae’s annual reception and ball was given Thursday 
night in the main ballroom. 


Isaac VAN DILLEN 
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RAFFAELLO BERTIERI 
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Intimate Reflections on Gonvention Doings 


HE smiling young gentleman with the out- 
landish complexion was Allan J. McGuire, 
) of the Advertiser Publishing Company, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. He was the first duly 
accredited delegate to a typothetae con- 
Y vention from any country outside the 
American continent and had traveled a 
longer distance to reach the convention 
thin any other person present. Mr. McGuire is also a product 
oi typothetae education. Four years ago he completed a special 
course in the U. T. A. School of Printing at Indianapolis. 
Liter he spent half a year at typothetae headquarters in Chi- 
cazo where he studied cost accounting, estimating, and pro- 
duction records under the guidance of F. W. Fillmore and 
George Voorhees. Allan assured the writer that he owed his 
whole success to the education he thus obtained. 





IN ONE RESPECT it was a pleasure to listen to our brethren 
from the other side of the ocean; they had their subjects well 
in hand and had chosen their words with discriminating care. 
But their addresses fell below the mark in delivery. They 
seemed to forget that there is quite a difference in the pro- 
funciation of the British and the American language, and that 
to be fully understood by an American the Britisher must 
deliver his words with a full voice. Mr. Bottomley especially 
was in the habit of deflecting his voice at the end of practically 
every sentence. Thus a big part of an excellent address was 
lost to a large part of the audience. 


WHEN JoHN W. Marner, the lovable secretary of the 
Rochester Typothetae, predicted that Frank J. Smith would 
become president of the typothetae some day, possibly in 1932 
or 1933, he seems to have missed the mark by at least four 
years. Our guess is that Frank in 1928 will step up to the high- 
est position in the gift of the printers of the country. 


Dr. Layton S. Hawkins, who is well and favorably known 
as the former director of typothetae education, attended the 
convention for the first time since his resignation from typoth- 
etae work. The fates seem to have been good to Mr. Hawkins. 
At the time the Lithographic Technical Foundation was 
formed he was chosen as its managing director. Now he has 
become vice-president of the Rossman Corporation, a ten- 
million-dollar tile concern, where he has charge of sales engi- 
neering. The Rossman Corporation is building a home for 
itself on East Fifty-sixth street, New York city, where Mr. 
Hawkins will have elaborate offices on the twelfth floor. The 
offices of the Lithographic Technical Foundation will be moved 
to this building and will be a part of the doctor’s suite. 


WALTER PENHALLOW, former secretary of the Cleveland 
Graphic Arts Club and the Milwaukee Typothetae, was renew- 
ing old acquaintances among delegates and visitors to the con- 
vention. Walter is now Cleveland representative of the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company and is said to have made good from 
the start. 


RALPH PARLETTE, of “ Swat the Snake ” fame, is the author 
of a booklet, “ It’s Up to You,” which has had a tremendous 
circulation. Up to November, 1923, it had been printed in four- 
teen editions. The booklet is a reprint of an address the author 
has been delivering from one end of the country to the other. 
In this lecture he used a glass jar of the size of a small gold 
fish bowl filled with little white beans and a few black wal- 
nuts. He placed the walnuts on the bottom of the jar and the 
beans on top; then he shook the jar. In every case the walnuts 


came to the top while the beans went to the bottom. No matter 
how many times he placed the small beans on top; no matter 
how he helped them and nursed them in their position at the 
top, as soon as he shook the jar the walnuts came to the top 
and the little beans went to the bottom. From this experiment 
he drew the following conclusion: 

Suppose these objects in the jar could talk. Do you see that 
littlest bean at the bottom? I think if he could talk he would say, 
“ Help! Help! Help me up. Here I am at the bottom and so unfor- 
tunate and low down. I never had no chance like them big ones up 
at the top. Help me up! ” 

I say, “ Yes, Little Bean, I'll help you. Cheer up and hold tight, 
for I am going to boost you,” and you see I get him clear to the 
top. There, you see him up at the top. “ Something for nothing.” 
From bottom to top in four easy lessons. 

But the jar shakes. Back to the bottom rattles Little Bean, right 
where he was before I boosted him. And he cries, “ King’s ex! I 
slipped. I had bad luck. Try that over again. Put me back at the top 
and I'll stick there.” , 

“ All right, Little Bean, I'll put you back on the top. I’ll write 
you some more testimonials.” So I put him back on top. But he 
can not stay on top. Notice, I shake the jar and he rattles right 
down to the bottom. I can put him up a thousand times, and he will 
rattle right back to the bottom. Why ? 

You know why. I increase his altitude without increasing his 
dimensions, and he reduces to his lowest terms! 


FRIEND Oscar WRIGHT, of Washington, who spoke so feel- 
ingly to us at the management session of typothetae, is a close 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, it seems. On page 1000 of the 
September issue we published a little poem called ‘‘ Success.” 
It was chucked in at the bottom of the page as a filler, about as 
inconspicuous as anything could be, but Oscar found it and 
used it to good advantage at the conclusion of his able and 
instructive address. 


GeEorGE W. JONES, who represents the best there is to be 
had in English printerdom, is a great educator as well as a great 
printer. Some years ago he was conducting a printing class in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Printers of every age and every degree 
of proficiency flocked to this class. There was something in 
the teacher himself — something outside the manual instruc- 
tion — that drew the students to him with an ever-compelling 
force; the magnetism of a great man, so to speak. Later he 
had other printing classes in London. Even the first year these 
classes were better attended than such classes had ever been 
attended before. The master was giving of his best, that’s the 
reason for this educational success. 


THE CONVENTION was graced with a goodly number of 
“defunct ” secretaries, or former secretaries, if you wish, all 
of them at one time prominent in typothetae work. There were 
Joe Borden, former secretary of the U. T. A.; Don Gerking, 
former secretary of the Detroit Typothetae and at one time 
president of the Printing Trades Secretary-Manager Associa- 
tion; Ben Durr, former secretary of the Washington Typothe- 
tae; Walter Penhallow, former secretary of the Cleveland 
Graphic Arts Club; Martin Heir, former secretary of the 
Grand Rapids Typothetae and for two years vice-president of 
the Printing Trades Secretary-Manager Association; Walter 
Tews, former secretary of the Grand Rapids Typothetae; 
David Stockslager, former secretary of the Cleveland Graphic 
Arts Club; W. A. Schmidt, former secretary of the Dayton 
Typothetae; Henry Allen, former secretary of the Grand 
Rapids Typothetae; Layton S. Hawkins, former director of 
education of the U. T. A.; George Voorhees, former director 
of the production records department of the U. T. A. 
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THE PRINTING TRADES SECRETARY-MANAGER ASSOCIATION 
had an instructive and enjoyable meeting in the convention 
hotel Wednesday afternoon. Frank Bland of Richmond, the 
president of the organization, presided and welcomed three new 
secretaries into the field: Jack Gillespie, the new secretary of 
the Washington Typothetae; O. D. George, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, and Raymond Fennell, Portland, Oregon. A number of 
interesting talks were given by the members of the association 
and other typothetae members. 


THE ENGINEERS of the printing trades had a well attended 
luncheon meeting in the Commodore Hotel Wednesday noon. 
The host was the printing machinery division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. John Clyde Oswald was 
toastmaster. President Eilert was the principal speaker. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTERS SUPPLY SALESMEN’S GUILD 
met in annual convention at the Commodore Hotel Tuesday 
forenoon. Harry A. Porter, advertising manager of the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, was elected president for the com- 
ing year; Jack Abeel, Dexter Folder Company, became first 
vice-president; George Rodier, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, second vice-president; O. H. Kepley, H. B. Rouse 
& Co., treasurer; William Butler, the Printing Trades Blue 
Book, was appointed secretary. 


THE EMPLOYING BOOKBINDERS OF AMERICA met in annual 
convention at the Hotel Roosevelt Thursday and Friday. At 
the Thursday meeting President Palmer delivered his annual 
address, setting forth achievements and problems of the day. 
Among other things he said: 

The order of business has changed, in our industry as in all 
others. Businesses have grown and expanded; conditions surround- 
ing them have altered, and today the employer occupies a much 
different position in relation to his business, his employees, his 
clients, and to the business world at large. 

What is this evolution in business? Nothing but the inexorable 
economic law working itself out. More education, broader vision; 
more competition, greater effort to secure business; and with organ- 
ized efforts to stimulate wages— greater development of labor- 
saving equipment. 

Coupled with these conditions the ever-changing demand for 
new ideas, new products, new fields to cover, and, withal, the con- 
stant demand upon the manufacturer for lower selling prices, and 
you have the stimulus to which may be credited in a large degree 
the progress in invention, management, and technique which has 
brought us to our present status. 


WALDEN, Sons & Mort, publishers of Printing, did a hercu- 
lean work in publishing a sixteen-page daily paper during the 
exposition, covering every event and delivering the paper at 
every floor desk of the Commodore Hotel every morning. The 
paper was of great convenience to delegates and visitors, as it 
‘contained a review of what took place each day or was to take 
place. The publishers and Editor McCain are to be congratu- 
lated with the success of their undertaking. 


THE REGISTRATION was the highest of any U. T. A. conven- 
tion, showing a greater number of delegates and typothetae 
members than ever before assembled. This is so much more 
gratifying, as the programs at all the convention sessions 
were excellent. The main object of typothetae conventions is 
instruction and education of the printer member. Mere num- 
bers registered mean nothing; it is all right to take the ladies 
along, but they add nothing particular to convention influence; 
when the printer members attend in augmented numbers, how- 
ever, it carries hope for the future, as no one can attend such a 
convention without benefit to himself and his business. 


THE DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTALS of the U. T. A.— secre- 
taries, cost accountants, sales clubs, law printers, college annual 
printers, advertising typographers, etc.— held well attended 
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meetings during convention week. The first meeting of the 
Typothetae Sales Clubs was a particularly enthusiastic and 
instructive one. Frank J. Smith, the leading light in the move- 
ment, presided. He explained that this convention really was 
an experiment to draw members of typothetae together an 
show them what the other fellow is doing and how he is doing 
it. Other speakers were Claud Cross, Fort Worth; W. Rk. 
Purves, Saturday Night Press, Toronto; Roy Cowan, South- 
west Printing Company, Dallas; Alexander Rogers, U. T. A. 
director of marketing; David Rosenblum, Business Training 
Corporation, New York city, and Homer B. Kline, Eddy Press 
Corporation, Pittsburgh. 


WE MAY HAVE BEEN MISTAKEN, but it seems to us that we 
heard Bill Eynon introduced in the Commodore lobby as chai-- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. This, however, was a day «+ 
two before Chairman Crissinger resigned. 


THE SUPERTYPE MACHINE has found an excellent advocai: 
in Charles Francis. Mr. Francis talked of the superiority of the 
machine wherever he had an opportunity — on the ballroo:, 
floor during the reception, etc—so that even hard-boile | 
‘we’ are ready to admit that the machine may have meri’. 


Tue York Printinc Company, York, Pennsylvania, ha:! 
ten of its keymen at the exposition, the company itself meeting 
all the expenses. It will probably prove a good investment. 


MEETING with delegates and visitors in the Commodor: 
lobby or on the exposition floor we heard a story about Tue 
INLAND PRINTER that is well worth repeating. It seems that 
one of the big plants in the East had a sixty-four-page form 
with “ bled” border on the press, to be printed in two colors. 
The border form in color was put on the press first; but it 
wouldn’t work; the sheet wrinkled in half a dozen places. The 
pressman and the superintendent tried every “trick” they 
knew of, but to no avail. Finally one of the high-powered 
printing experts was called in for consultation. As soon as he 
had the facts before him he related a story of how another 
printer had solved the same problem. Later he sent in a bill 
for two hundred dollars; it was cheerfully paid, because his 
suggestion worked. The part of the story really concerning 
THE INLAND PRINTER is that the printer solving the problem 
first found his remedy in Eugene St. John’s Pressroom depart- 
ment in THE INLAND PRINTER and that the particular copy 
containing Mr. St. John’s recommendation laid unopened on 
the manager’s desk at the time he O. K.’d the bill. As he prob- 
ably is not the only one who crosses the river for water, this 
story may help to remind others that if they are in trouble it 
will pay them to look at THE INLAND PRINTER before expen- 
sive experts are called in. Invariably the remedy for the trouble 
may be found within its covers. 


THE TRADE compositTors did the sensible thing when they 
elected last year’s officers to serve in the coming year. With- 
out in the least minimizing the work done by former admin- 
istrations, or even casting any doubt upon their efficiency, it 
seems to us that Kimball Loring as president, Arthur Overbay 
as vice-president, and E. J. McCarthy as treasurer have done 
herculean work for the association. Such work should at least 
be rewarded with such recognition as the association can 
afford and reélection is considered as part of such reward. 


WE HAVE once before suggested that reports of typothe- 
tae’s officers should be printed and distributed before the con- 
vention; we are still of the same opinion; first, because the 
printer should use his own wares wherever possible; second. 
because it would make delegates and visitors better acquainted 
with typothetae work; third, because it would make “‘ stay-at- 
homes ” read of the doings of the organization, which seem: 
sorely needed. 
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Glectrotypers Discuss Gosts and Engineering 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


1TH the double attraction of meeting in 
the big eastern metropolis and the Graphic 
¥) Arts Exposition being available at the 
same time, the attendance of the members 
of the International Association of Elec- 
trotypers at their annual convention Sep- 
tember 8, 9, and 10, was the greatest in 
the history of the organization. A total 
registration of 285 was announced and, as might be expected, 
an «inusually large number of women were present. 

On Thursday morning the convention was called to order 
by Alfred R. Flower, president of the New York Employing 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers Association, who welcomed the 
members and their ladies and introduced to the assemblage 
F. \. Ringler, the first president of the association and one of 
the veteran electrotypers of the United States. He then called 
on the Reverend Fred C. Baldwin to deliver the invocation. 

\ssistant Corporation Counsel Montrose Strasburger wel- 
comed the assemblage to New York city in a very fitting man- 
ner, the response being given by William Timmerman, of 
Syracuse. The gavel was then turned over to President William 
J. Onink, who in a brief address summarized the work done 
during the preceding year, calling particular attention to the 
accomplishments of the cost and research committees. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer George W. Beever was 
then read, showing the organization to be in excellent shape 
financially, with a comfortable cash surplus. 

Field Secretary H. G. Guiteras gave his annual report, call- 
ing attention to the progress being made by the association. 
Having reference to the labor bureau at his office, he said: 








There has been considerable activity during the year with regard 
to our employment service for open shops, through which we are 
usually in a position to fill emergency calls for open shop men. We 
now have about fifty-eight members who claim to be running open 
shops. Our employment calls come from these foundries and the 
employment service was instituted at their request. It wi!l be 
remembered that this office is bound to neutrality on the labor 
question, having both open ard closed shop members. We carry out 
the spirit of this policy by making no attempt to influence employ- 
ers or employees in one way or another. We simply accept their 
choice in the matter and give to each the assistance desired to the 
best of our ability and without comment, 

The report of the membership committee was to have been 
given by William T. Berdan, but instead it was read by the 
secretary, Mr. Berdan being at the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
recovering from a serious surgical operation. 

The topic, “ Local Associations,” was ably handled by Vice- 
President Ralph H. Schwarz. 

In the afternoon the entire delegation, with the ladies, 
went on a specially chartered steam yacht on a tour around 
Manhattan Island. 

Friday morning’s meeting was given over to a cost confer- 
ence with the chairman of the cost committee, Frank W. 
Kreber, presiding. 

Cost Accountant Neal Gross made a full report of his activ- 
ities in installing the standard cost system in the plants of 
some twenty-five members, and some very interesting deduc- 
tions were drawn from an analysis of the cost figures from 
these plants. It was definitely understood, however, that these 
figures were by no means conclusive, as they did not cover a 
long enough period nor did they include enough plants. 

A “ History of the Cost Movement ” was given by Past- 
President W. A. Smith, and R. S. Kellogg, of the News Print 


Service Bureau, showed how carefully the manufacturers of 
newsprint paper were keeping records of their cost of produc- 
tion. Similar information regarding the inkmakers was given 
by Walter Huber, of the National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers, and T. W. Howard, of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, gave a resumé of the progress being made in cost 
accounting by various other industries. 

All in all, this was one of the best sessions ever held by 
the association. 

Friday afternoon was given over to the general topic of 
research, H. W. Haydock, chairman of the research commit- 
tee, presiding. 

Dr. William Blum, of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, who has for years been codperating in research work with 
the International Association of Electrotypers, gave a very 
interesting report on the ‘‘ Latest Developments in Chromium 
Plating.” 

Some exceedingly practical observations on “ Rapid Depo- 
sition’ were given by John Haggerty, of the Schweinler Press, 
New York city, many questions being asked of the speaker. 

“ Properties of Waxes ”’ was the subject of a short address 
by D. C. Cox, Grand Rapids, and L. C. Turnock, of Cleveland, 
urged the more general adoption of improved engineering 
methods in the electrotyping industry. 

Easily the most interesting feature of the session, if not 
of the entire convention, was the report of the research asso- 
ciate, J. H. Winkler, of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
on the subject of “* Graphites and Their Conductivity.” A num- 
ber of charts showing the results of exhaustive analyses and 
tests gave this subject very definite and final conclusions, indi- 
cating just the properties needed in electrotypers’ graphites. It 
was shown that the leading graphite refiners were ready and 
anxious to meet the conditions laid down. 

Friday evening the entire assemblage gathered at the 
annual banquet and ball, the occasion being marked by the 
presentation of a beautiful silver service to retiring President 
Onink, and a handsome hall clock to retiring Secretary-Treas- 
urer Beever, in recognition of their untiring devotion to the 
welfare of the organization. 

The Saturday morning and final session was marked by a 
most inspiring address on ‘‘ The Spirit of Business,” by Frank 
Slutz, of Dayton, and reports of the open shop committee by 
F. F. Lennox, chairman, and the closed shop committee by 
William T. Timmons, chairman. 

Fred W. Gage reported the progress of the special com- 
mittee delegated to prepare a section of the book ‘“‘Achieve- 
ment,” which is soon to be issued under the auspices of the 
American Photo-Engravers Association. 

Frank H. Clark, a former president of the association, hav- 
ing recently disposed of his electrotyping business, was made 
an honorary life member. 

The reports of the various convention committees followed, 
and by unanimous vote of the convention the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, E. G. J. Gratz, 
Pittsburgh; first vice-president, William B. Jones, St. Louis; 
second vice-president, Victor Diver, Toronto; secretary-treas- 
urer, Ralph H. Schwarz, Cleveland; statistician, August John- 
son, Minneapolis- 

Detroit was chosen as the meeting city for the 1928 con- 
vention, and then Edwin Flower, one of the oldest members of 
the association, was called to the chair, and with a few well 
chosen words declared the convention adjourned. 
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Printing Graftsmen Meet in Annual Convention 


By V. WINFIELD CHALLENGER 


HE eighth annual convention of the Inter- 

national Association of Printing House 

) Craftsmen, held at the Commodore Hotel, 

New York city, September 5 to 8, was the 

————Jf$ largest convention the association has ever 


/ GIN held. There were more than eight hundred 
Yin registered delegates, representing forty- 
Z % four clubs throughout the United States 


and Canada. Not only was it the largest convention ever held, 
but it was probably one of the most important in point of 
business transacted. Many important questions were consid- 
ered, and the decisions will have a far-reaching influence on 
the future of the association. The International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen is each 
year becoming more and more a factor 
in the advancement of the printing in- 
dustry. Held as it was this year in con- 
junction with the Fourth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition, the convention 
took on a broader aspect and occupied a 
more important place in the history of 
the printing business than heretofore. 

The first session was held on Mon- 
day morning in the grand ballroom of 
the hotel. A. E. Giegengack, president 
of the New York club, called the meet- 
ing to order. He introduced Montrose 
Strasburger, assistant corporation coun- 
sel, who represented Mayor James J. Walker, now touring in 
Europe, and extended to the visiting delegates New York’s 
greetings and a hearty welcome. 

Henry Allen, Ohio district representative, responded to the 
address of welcome in a few well chosen words. Mr. Giegen- 
gack then turned the gavel over to the president of the associa- 
tion, John J. Deviny. In formally opening the convention, Mr. 
Deviny stated that he regretted to announce that during the 
past year the craftsmen movement had lost an ardent worker 
and a beloved friend in the death of John C. Morrison, the 
first president of the New York club. 

Interesting and instructive talks were given by A. W. Hall, 
director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, at Wash- 
ington; David Gustafson, dean of the department of printing 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, and George K. Hebb, of 
Detroit, former president of the U. T. A. 

A large and enthusiastic gathering of delegates greeted the 
official opening of the Fourth Educational Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition in the Grand Central Palace. William A. Renkel, presi- 
dent of the National Graphic Arts Expositions, Incorporated, 
acted as master of ceremonies. He made a few introductory 
remarks about the exposition, and then called on President 
Deviny, who delivered a short address in which he said the 
“exposition is literally turning over the pages of time.” He 
was followed by Ernest F. Eilert, president of the United 
Typothetae of America; Kimball A. Loring, president of the 
International Trade Composition Association; Judge Alfred E. 
Ommen, representing E. W. Palmer, president of the Employ- 
ing Bookbinders of America; Harry Porter, representing 
Charles H. Collins, president of the International Printers 
Supply Salesmen’s Guild, each of whom made a few remarks. 
The opening ceremonies were brought to a close with a short 
address by A. E. Giegengack and the playing of the “ Star 
Spangled Banner.” With these brief ceremonies, the great 
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exposition was set in motion. More than five thousand visited 
the exposition the first day. On Tuesday morning President 
Deviny presented what is probably the best report that any 
president has ever been able to make. He noted that during 
the past year while no special effort has been made to organiz: 
new clubs, ten such clubs were organized. 

Treasurer Harvey H. Weber presented his report ani 
showed that the clubs are not only interested in the craftsmen 
movement but that they are paying their per capita tax int: 
the treasury of the International Association, and that th: 
association is enjoying a healthy financial condition. 

The following representatives presented their reports: Re} 
resentative-at-large, George Ortleb; Atlantic district, Lucius 
Murdock; New England district, Franc’: 
O’Connor; Potomac district, V. Winfie!:! 
Challenger; Central district, Ernst ( 
Dittman; Niagara district, Alexande, 
Munro; Western district, Emery .\. 
Odell; Ohio district, Henry Allen; Sout) 
Central district, John P. Kieffer; Pacifi 
district, Frank Rodell. All of these re- 
ports were optimistic in tone, and man, 
of them reported increases in member- 
ship of the different clubs, and also that 
many of them were in good financial 
condition and accomplishing great work. 

The dinner and dance held in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore on Tuesday evening had the largest attendance of any 
banquet ever held at a convention of the association. More 
than one thousand persons sat down to dinner. The New York 
committee deserves much credit for the excellence of the din- 
ner and the manner in which it was served. The numbers on 
the program were of exceptional merit. After two short ad- 
dresses, one delivered by Montrose Strasburger and the other 
by President John J. Deviny, the ballroom was cleared for 
dancing. Perry R. Long, chairman of the educational commis- 
sion, told of the valuable aid and codperation he was receiving 
from the different clubs by their contributions of lectures and 
plays. He also pointed out that he believed the educational 
commission would become a more and more important factor, 
and would be in a position to give much aid to the clubs who 
need this assistance as time goes on. 

The important business of the morning session was the 
annual election of officers. President John J. Deviny had pre- 
viously announced that he would not be a candidate for re- 
election; A. E. (Gus) Giegengack, who is serving his third 
term as president of the New York club and who served one 
year as first vice-president of the International, was nominated 
and unanimously elected president. 

For first vice-president, two candidates were nominated — 
V. Winfield Challenger, president of the Philadelphia club, and 
John J. White, who had served one year as second vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. White declined the nomination and urged the elec- 
tion of Mr. Challenger be made unanimous. His wishes were 
acceded to. 

Frank Rodell, of the Los Angeles club, was then nominated 
and elected to the office of second vice-president. L. M. 
Augustine, of the Baltimore club, was elected to succeed him- 
self as secretary. Harvey Weber was reélected as treasurer. 
The newly elected officers were installed by the first interna- 
tional president, Perry R. Long, of Philadelphia. 


” at His Desk 
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“What I Saw at the Graphic Arts &xposition 


By Martin HEIR 


¥ JHEN Mrs. Sarah Lee of the Vir- 
WX ginia Lees had adjusted her lor- 
gnette for a look-in on the first floor of 
the Grand Central Palace during the 
Fourth Educational Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition she exclaimed, “My goodness, 
what pandemonium! ” 

And she was right in every sense of 
the word: pandemonium reigned, espe- 
cially for the outsider. There was ma- 
chinery in motion everywhere: printing 
preses in every size, shape, and condi- 
tion, some of them even carrying the 
rust of long idleness; there were folders, 
larg: and small; casemakers, sewers, 
punches, perforators, typesetting and 
typecasting machines, and every other 
conceivable kind of machine of one use 
or another in the printing industry. 
They had called it an educational exposi- 
tion, and educational it was from open- 
ing to closing time. A detailed account 
of each exhibit is given below: 

3\RNHART BroTHEeRS & SPINDLER exhib- 
ited composing-room equipment of all kinds, 
such as brass makeup galleys graduated on 
three sides to pica ems and with movable 
end clamps, an idea THE INLAND PRINTER 
suggested nearly twenty years ago; sticks, 
chases, racks, etc. 

Tue Greorce H. Morrit Company dem- 
onstrated the use of its ink on a Premier 
press equipped with an Ortleb agitator. 

Tue CHANDLER & Price Company exhib- 
ited, besides a number of improved paper 
cutters, the new 1414 by 22 Craftsman auto- 
matic unit and a new small automatic cylin- 
der. The feature of this press is its speed and 
delivery. Two sheets on the tapes and seven 
on the descending conveyor are “ in the air ” 
at once, thus eliminating many chances of 
offsetting and the necessity of slipsheeting. 

Tue Boston Wire STITCHER COMPANY 
had numerous wire stitchers in many sizes 
in operation. 

Tue Hamitton MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY showed many lines of composing-room 
furniture. As the Hamilton products always 
are interesting to the compositor, it is but 
natural that the Hamilton exhibit was 
crowded most of the time. 

The smiling Mr. Kepley, sales manager of 
H. B. Rouse & Co., took particular pains 
in showing us through the Rouse exhibit, 
consisting of improved composing-room 
equipment. The band saw for slug and lead 
cutting and the rotary miterer were espe- 
cially interesting. The saw is easy to adjust 
and makes a clean cut. It has a size finder, 
cutting different length slugs automatically 
or without the help of the operator. The 
rotary miterer is a great improvement over 
former methods, and as such is a time-saver. 
A new composing stick, graduated to pica 
ems both on the side clamp and on the bot- 


tom, surely will win favor with the com- 
positor who has small advertisements to set. 

THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
had a closed-in booth in which it exhibited 
a “blower” machine, the first practical 
typesetting machine built, besides two of its 
latest models in operation, one setting 
twelve-point Benedictine on a slug forty- 
two ems wide. In a glass case were shown 
a page of the first newspaper set on a type- 
setting machine and a copy of Ed. Bartlett’s 


Mergenthaler’s Unique Exhibit 


book, “ The Typographic Treasures of Eu- 
rope.” The Lino-Tabler was also on exhibit 
in this booth, with young Mr. Hollister 
demonstrating how the new broach is oper- 
ated for cutting slugs in tabular work. 

THE INTERTYPE CorPoRATION had two of 
its new models in operation, and also showed 
by separate exhibits how the different parts 
of the machine are operated. A folder show- 
ing the beautiful Garamond type recently 
cut for the intertype was distributed. 

Tue Lanston Monotype MacuineE Com- 
PANY, as represented by Harvey Best, James 
Sweeney, Frank Sherman, and their helpers, 
had nearly every model of its machine in 
operation, including two keyboards, casters, 
material-makers, etc., casting type, leads, 
slugs, rules, borders, and metal furniture up 
to seventy-two points wide. 

Tue F. P. Rosspack Company showed 
automatic wire stitchers, rotary perforators, 
punches, etc. The printer with bindery con- 
nections was particularly interested in this 
exhibit. 

IpEAL RoLitER Company showed rollers 
made for all temperatures and degrees of 
relative humidity. “ The Story of Ideal Roll- 
ers,” distributed by the accommodating man 
in charge of the exhibit, explained the uses 
of these rollers, their merits, and costs. 

Stephen H. Horgan, our photomechanical 
expert, makes the following comment on 
the photomechanical part of the show: 
“Strange to record, the photoengravers 
neglected their opportunity to show the 
public the intricate and scientific processes 
required to produce the printing plates for 
the press. The offset interests were more 
enterprising. The D1rECTOPLATE company 
had a complete demonstration plant for 
offset platemaking and so had the Poty- 
GRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA, showing its 


Contrasto paper for negative making, thus 
dispensing with glass. The HuEBNER-BLEI- 
STEIN ComMPaANy exhibited one of its step- 
and-repeat machines, though even more in- 
teresting to visitors was the wonderful 
showing of color printing from plates photo- 
composed on its machines, not only in this 
country and Europe but also in Japan. The 
way in which visitors crowded around the 
CLAYBOURN multicolor proof press in oper- 
ation showed that they recognized it as a 
triumph of mechanical genius to prove suc- 
cessfully a set of halftones for four-color 
printing in a single operation. The treating 
and curving of electrotypes was another 
demonstration of CiayBourn’s skill in de- 
vising “precision machinery. JoHN RoyLe 
AND Sons showed a complete line of their 
photoengraving machinery as did the F. 
WEsSEL MANUFACTURING CoMPANY. 


THe Luptow TypocrapH Company 
showed the Ludlow and the Elrod in oper- 
ation. A particularly interesting feature of 
the exhibit was a job and advertising set- 
ting contest. The contestants estimated the 
time of setting the jobs on the Ludlow; 
those estimating the most nearly correct 
time were given a box of cigars. An expert 
operator did the actual work of setting the 
type and casting the slugs. The setting of the 
complete job included makeup of slug lines 
and distribution of matrices. 

THe MIrcn Le Printinc Press & MAnu- 
FACTURING Company showed for the first 
time its “ Horizontal” press in operation. 
Its size range is from 6 by 9 to 21 by 28 
inches and its speed may be varied from 
1,800 to 3,600 an hour, according to the 
stock used. Other presses exhibited and in 
operation were the two-color offset press, 
the 28 by 42 offset press, the Vertical, and 
the four-roller automatic press. This latter 
unit has a speed range up to 2,400 impres- 
sions an hour. 

Tue Bascock PRINTING Press MANUFAC- 
TURING Company had a new Babcock press 
unit in operation as well as a 25 by 38 auto- 
matic press. The former was equipped with 
extension delivery and Cross feeder. 

The outstanding feature of the MILLER 
exhibit was the showing of two of the new 
Miller Simplex 19 by 25 presses, two of the 
new 1927 model Miller high-speed presses, 
and two Miller master-speed jobbers. 
Throughout the two weeks of the show 
these machines were in continuous opera- 
tion under the expert supervision of Chris- 
tian Steidinger, president of the Steidinger 
Press, Incorporated, New York city. On dis- 
play also was the complete line of Miller 
saw-trimmers. Among these was the recently 
introduced Miller slugotype saw, an auto- 
matic saw attachment for intertype and 
linotype machines. Picture of booth shown 
on next page. 

Tue J. L. Morrison Company exhibited 
a complete line of wire stitchers, Wright 
punches, perforators, and paper drills. 
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THE AMERICAN Type FouNnpErRs Com- 
PANy and its allied units occupied a large 
part of the first floor. It was an exhibit 
arranged by an expert in such matters for 
the edification and instruction of the printer. 
Charles W. Kellogg, manager of the com- 
pany’s engineering department, was the de- 
signer of the exhibit, ably assisted by Wil- 
liam Mingle of the same department. The 
typecasting machines were the first to catch 
the eye. On one of these, a skinny six-point 
was cast at a terrific speed, while on another 
the souvenir pictured here, eight picas wide 
by ten picas high, 
was cast in a sin- 
gle solid piece, a 
broken cross-sec- 
tion of which 
showed _ neither 
blowholes nor 
other imperfec- 
tions. Other parts 
of the exhibit 
contained _ cut- 
cost cabinets and 
: —~ other equipment 
for both newspaper and job shops; Kelly 
presses in operation; a Peerless Unit job 
press in operation, showing speed, ink dis- 
tribution, and automatic feed; wire stitch- 
ers, et cetera. On the walls were blue prints 
showing composing-room layout plans as 
prepared by the production engineers of the 
company. As part of the American Type 
Founders Company exhibit were exhibits by 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Boston Wire 
Stitcher Company, Challenge Machinery 
Company, Chandler & Price Company, 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, F. B. 
Rosback Company, and H. B. Rouse & Co. 

Frank O. Sullivan, our offset expert, con- 
tributes the following from his particular 
field: “ Jim West, of the NATIONAL PRINT- 
ERS SuPpPLY CoMPANY, was kept busy show- 
ing the workings of his Craftsman table. 
This equipment is by far the best that has 
been produced for the economical laying 
out of forms for letterpress, offset, and rota- 
gravure work. The table is accurate, as the 
ruling is done, either way, by means of 
gears.— Al Bourges, of BourGEs SERVICE, 
INCORPORATED, came in for a well merited 
share of attention from the many visitors 
to the ‘big show.’ His shading films are 
more and more coming into use by the 
photoengravers, artists, offset lithographers, 
and printers. It is just another of those eco- 
nomical short-cuts in production work that 
are so rapidly forging to the front, espe- 
cially in offset lithography.—The most ia- 
teresting feature of the WesEL exhibit was 
the demonstration of the Neokol method of 
‘ staging ’ positives and the making of press 
plates with Neokol X. I believe that when 
the photolithographer grasps the full sig- 
nificance of the merits of this solution over 
that of albumin it will come into general 
use. It is just a case of learning how to use 
it successfully—THE ParkKs-CRAMER Com- 
PANY had an interesting exhibit. It had one 
of its centrifugal humidifiers in operation, 
a type of humidifier that generates spray 
from water thrown against the surface of 
a revolving disk in a complete horizontal 
circle, thus giving even distribution.” 
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BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INCORPORATED, had 
on exhibit four platens equipped with Kluge 
feeders. A 12 by 18 press was equipped with 
a Kluge carton feeder, feeding die-cut sheets 
to register for color printing. 

THe THOMSEN-NATIONAL PrREss Com- 
PANY exhibited for the first time an auto- 
matic platen cutter and creaser. Heavy card- 
board was fed to the press containing a form 
of cutting rules. The sheets were automat- 
ically jogged on the delivery board, so that 
the waste stock might be broken off. The 
latest model Laureate press was also on 
exhibition. 

THE HorrMaNn Type AND ENGRAVING 
Company had an interesting exhibit of spe- 
cialty machines and brass type, distributed 
over six booths, including two Speed-o-Roll 
presses in operation; Pragma gluing ma- 
chines; Krause cutters and trimmers, em- 
bossing presses, creasing machines, etc.; 
Brehmer wire stitchers and book sewing 
machines, etc., all in practical operation. 
The Speed-o-Roll machine is designed for 
the printing of labels, tickets, etc., in two 
colors. It prints from roll, perforates, slits, 
and rewinds. The Pragma is a tip or strip 
gluer in sizes from 734 to 27 inches. The 
Brehmer sewing machine is constructed for 
rapid sewing of novels, magazines, bibles, 
and all kinds of letterpress or pamphlet 
work. It braids over one-quarter or seven- 
sixteenths inch tape, sews through mull or 
gauze, and sews without backing materials. 
One of the Krause machines cut letters from 
a heavy cardboard and glued them onto 
another cardboard, all in one operation. 

THE PEERLESS Rott LEAF Company oper- 
ated three Krause embossing presses to show 
how its gold leaf in rolls is applied. It was 
an interesting exhibit, well worthy of the 
attention given it. Roll gold leaf is more and 
more supplanting sheet leaf in bookmaking 
and commercial printing; the sooner the 
printers become acquainted with this proc- 
ess the more opportunities they will find. 


October, 1927 


THE Damon Type Founpry exhibited 
composing-room materials, including Phe- 
noid cleaning fluid. 

GrirFin & Son had one Krause emboss- 
ing machine and one Thomsen machine on 
exhibit, showing how gold leaf is stamped 
on book covers. 

THe Dramonp DEeEcoraTIVE LEAF Coni- 
PANY exhibited one Krause embossing mi- 
chine and one Sheridan embosser busily 
engaged in showing how Diamond decori- 
tive leaf, imitation rolls, and the company’s 
colored transfer rolls are applied to book 


Motors Shown by Cline Electric Company 


covers and printed matter of one kind or 
another. A girl was also cutting and book- 
ing gold leaf. 

In the booth of Georce R. Swart & C». 
were exhibited Berry drills, signature presses, 
back gluing machines, folders, stitchers, and 
other bookbinding machinery, as well as a 
Nicco automatic machine for process em- 
bossing, all in operation. 

Tue Nycren-DAnty Company exhibited 
for the first time a new numbering and pag- 
ing machine, in which the head is brought to 
vertical position by an all-cam mechanism. 
Two rubber rollers passing over a revolving 
disk do the inking. 

C. B. HenscHeL MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY exhibited a high-speed bronzing ma- 
chine, which bronzed and cleaned the sheet 
in one operation. 











The Exhibit of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
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Tue Harris-SEYBOLD-PoTTER COMPANY 
had an extensive exhibit, showing not only 
offset presses in two or three sizes in oper- 
ation, but also paper cutters, automatic 
trimmers, flat-bed presses, and the new 
17 by 22 jobber. This machine belongs to 
the small fast cylinder class. One of its fea- 
tures is that it exposes three printed sheets 
to the air at all times as a precaution against 


| 17-22 JOBBER | 


The New Harris 17 by 22 Jobber 


offset. The new Seybold automatic trimmer 
has a movable backboard so that the trim- 
mings will fall into a box below, if so 
desired. The company also exhibited the 
Harris-Claybourn two-color rotary press. 
As a novelty, or perhaps to impress, the 
salesmen of the company were attired in 
semi-formal dress at the night sessions of 
the exposition. It looked somewhat incon- 
gruous to see these “ dandies ” walk around 
the big presses in such society attire; on the 


other hand, it gave a certain atmosphere to_ 


the exhibit and to the whole show. 

Tue DexTER FoLtpER Company exhibited 
an immense multifold folder, circular fold- 
ers, automatic clamp cutters, and the uni- 
versal block base. The Multifold folder 
attracted great attention. 


Lortinc Cores & Co. exhibited micro- 
ground knives for cutting machines, and the 
Indiana Chemical Company, in the same 
booth, displayed reducing compounds in 
containers of one kind or another. 

Tue Lewis-SHEPARD COMPANY showed a 
big line of lift trucks and stackers for the 
pressroom and stockroom. 


NorMan T. A. Munper himself was smil- 
ingly showing visitors to his booth samples 
of the work of his plant and explaining the 
new Munder system of paper selection. This 
system will be described in detail in a later 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Frank NosseEt showed one of his Victoria 
presses with the latest improvements. This 
press is of heavy construction and will take 
a sheet 16 by 22 inches. 

THe Unitep AMERICAN MeEtats Com- 
PANY Showed samples of its metals and had 
a man in attendance to explain how to 
remelt the metal properly. The trade-mark 
of the company, the Indian head, was illus- 
trated by an Indian in full regalia. 

THE EmpossosRaAPH Company had three 
sizes of Embossographs in operation, one 
with press connections. 

THE MoNARCH ENGINEERING AND MANUv- 
FACTURING CoMPANY exhibited furnaces for 
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melting and recasting metal,.and a machine 
for recovering dross from stereotypes. 


Louis DEjoncE & Co. exhibited an inter- 
esting ruling machine which rules the sheet 
and prints headings in one operation. 

Tue Automatic PrintTiInc Devices Com- 
PANY exhibited a number of its Do-More 
machines for process embossing, one of 
which was connected to a printing press. 

The Ernest Baum folders drew quite a 
bit of attention. A number of these ma- 
chines were on exhibit, among them a letter 
folder with a speed of 12,000 an hour. 


Tue Pine Inric Macutne Company had 
one of its McCain automatic presses in op- 
eration, grinding out printed matter at the 
rate of 3,000 sheets an hour. 


THe LatHaMm MaAcHINEry Company had 
a booth full of bookbinders’ and boxmak- 
ers’ machinery, consisting of wire stitchers, 
punches, perforators, stabbers, embossers, 
creasing and scoring machines, etc. It was 
an interesting exhibit and a popular one. 

THE CLEVELAND Fotp1inc MACHINE Com- 
PANY displayed for the first time its latest 
addition to its line, a 38 by 50 machine with 
Cleveland air wheel continuous feeder. It 
folds a sheet as large as 39 by 52 in right- 
angle folds and as large as 39 by 65 in paral- 
lel folds. Other rnodels were in operation. 

THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY €x- 
hibited Warnock bases and hooks, Sterling 
toggle base and hooks, Sterling expansion 
book block system, aluminum alloy metal 
furniture, and carton dies. 

THE Bunn tying machines were displayed 
and demonstrated in the B. H. Bunn booth. 

THE CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS Asso- 
CIATION had on exhibition an old hand mold 
as representing a past stage in our develop- 
ment and nearly forgotten. It also displayed 
numerous samples of fine printing and Fred 
Goudy’s original drawings and working pat- 
terns. An interesting exhibit, to say the least. 

BINGHAM BroTHEersS Company exhibited 
its regular composition roller as cast for 
seasonal use, its duplex roller, and its craft 
roller with a drier surface than the compo- 
sition roller; also leather rollers. 

Tue AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
had an interesting exhibit of composing- 
room equipment, such as chases, brass and 
steel galleys, lead and rule cutters, mitering 
machines, form trucks, sticks, etc., all of its 
own manufacture. 
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Uxitep SHOE MAcHINERY CORPORATION 
had an interesting exhibit, consisting of fold- 
ing and gluing machines for book covers, 
skiving machines, cementing, and eyeletting 
machines. All these machines are used in 
well equipped bookbinderies. 

THE Bryant Company exhibited a Poor 
Richard calendar gathering machine, gath- 
ering twelve or thirteen sheets at one time. 

THe Murpuy SpeciaALty Company had 
one of its automatic sealing machines on 
exhibit, cutting the seals and fastening them 
on the edge of folders. 

















Japan Paper Company’s Exhibit 


Tue Potpevin MACHINE Company exhib- 
ited gluing machines, label-pasting machines, 
and rotary paper-pasting machines. This 
latter machine is used for lining envelope 
stock, as we understand it. 

J. W. Prrr exhibited his uprightgrain 
printing bases. 

VANDERCOOK & Sons had numerous proof 
presses on exhibit, demonstrating to the sat- 
isfaction of all concerned that they are mar- 
keting a really superior product. 

E. I. Du Pont pE Nemours & Co. had an 
extensive exhibit of Fabrikoid bound books. 
There were books of practically every kind 
bound in Fabrikoid, such as catalogues, 
directories, year books, etc. 

THe Post MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
with Charles Post himself in charge, showed 
a Post envelope press in operation printing 
eighteen thousand envelopes an hour. 

Tue PotycrapHic COMPANY OF AMERICA 
had an instructive exhibit on the third floor 
of the exposition, with smiling President 
Werblow in charge. First he showed by 
moving pictures how a stripfilm negative is 
made; then by wall pictures the different 
methods of illustrating were shown; lastly 
by the use of a large camera and darkroom 
the making of a negative was shown. It was 
an exhibit well worth while. 

There were several paper manufacturers 
exhibiting their products and _ printers’ 
helps, such as the S. D. Warren Company, 
the Hammermill Paper Company, Worthy 
Paper Company, Japan Paper Company, 
Strathmore Paper Company, Waterfalls 
Paper Company, A. M. Collins Manufac- 
turing Company, Old Colony Envelope 
Company, United States Envelope Com- 
pany, etc. As pictures of most of these ex- 
hibits will be shown in later issues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, we pass them in this issue 
with this short notice. 

Printers displaying samples of work were 
The Cloister Printing Corporation, Aqua- 
tone Corporation, Redfield-Kendrick-Odell 
Company, George McKibbin & Son (book- 
binders to the trade), Rogers & Co., Schill- 
ing Press, Stirling Press, etc. 
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Tue Grapuic Arts MACHINE AGENCY had 
on exhibit a Kies & Gerlach seal printing 
and gold stamping machine. This machine 
prints, embosses, and die cuts the seal in one 
operation. 

T. W. & C. B. SHerman Company dis- 
played a new Sheridan paper cutter and a 
new bookbinding press. A demonstrator of 
Peerless roll leaf also showed how this roll 
leaf is stamped on book covers by the use 
of Sheridan embossers. 

Grorce T. McLauTHLIn Company exhib- 
ited a full line of National paper cutters. 

Tue SUPERIOR PRESS MANUFACTURERS had 
an interesting exhibit in booth 214. One 
three-color and one four-color machine were 
in operation, printing three and four colors 
in one operation. The machines are of such 
a nature that they need more detailed de- 
scription than is possible in this short 
review. It will be given in a later issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Tue Merats REFINING Company distrib- 
uted samples of its metal in the form of 
paper weights. 

THE OveRSEWING MACHINE Company had 
on exhibition one of its machines busily 
engaged in sewing one book section to 
another. A machine for sewing newspapers, 
made especially for the government, was also 
on exhibition. 

Joun J. Precer displayed a Brackett 
stripping machine, a back-gluing machine, 
round-cornering and turning-in machine, 
hinged paper covering machine, and a roll 
slitter, stripper, and trimmer. 

StruEBING-Cowan Company exhibited a 
compiete line of lift trucks for pressroom 
use and the Stuebing steel-bound platform 
for the stockroom. 

Woop, Natuan & Virkus Company had 
a number of Virkotypes in operation, show- 
ing how process embossing may successfully 
be produced. An assortment of beautiful 
samples of process embossing was also 
shown. 

J. A. Ricuarps Company displayed a 
comprehensive line of saw trimmers and die- 
making machinery for boxmakers. 

Tue Baunson Company exhibited two 
humidifiers constantly throwing a cold mist 
into the overheated atmosphere. It really 
was a great relief to come near the Bahn- 
son booth. 

LisENBY MANUFACTURING COMPANY ex- 
hibited two M-24 units in full operation. 

Ricu & McLean, with Sol Rich in atten- 
dance, exhibited their linotype magazines 
and magazine parts, thus creating quite an 
interest among linotypers in attendance. 
Mr. Rich showed us numerous parts of the 
magazines to prove their merit; we feel sat- 
isfied that the company is manufacturing 
reliable magazines. 

E. P. Lawson Company had on display a 
wonderful array of bookbinders’ machinery, 
consisting of practically everything required 
in the trade. 

Tue AMERICAN ADJUSTABLE LocKuP Cor- 
PORATION exhibited its lockup system and 
demonstrated its merit. This lockup system 
permits squeeze on all sides and is said to 
eliminate workups. 
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Tue Link Bett Company demonstrated 
its chain drives for cylinder presses. For 
more detailed description of the exhibit, see 
THE INLAND PRINTER for August, page 859. 

H. H. Heryricu, INcorporatep, exhibited 
an automatic cutting machine called the 
“ Perfecta.” This is one of the rapid cutting 
machines, said to have a speed of thirty-two 
cuts a minute. 

THE CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY dis- 
played air-conditioning machines. 

THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
exhibited its improved Diamond power cut- 
ter and an improved Lee press in operation. 





The Improved Diamond Cutter 


Joun E. Nicxets, the genial New York 
manager of the E. W. Blatchford Company, 
was particularly proud of a part of the 
Blatchford exhibit showing a linotype key- 
board being operated by two shackled hands. 
The picture carried the question, ‘“ Why 
shackle these hands with bargain metal? ” 
The Blatchford patent base was also shown. 

Tue Propuction METER SERVICE CoM- 
PANY had on display production meters and 
magnetic counters for every printing press, 
folder, etc. The production meter records 
idle and productive time and the counter 
production in number of sheets finished. 

Tue Unitrep PrintTING MACHINERY ComM- 
pany exhibited for the first time a new ink- 
drying device for cylinder presses. On this 
device the burners light automatically when 
the press reaches a certain speed and are 
as automatically shut off when the speed is 
lowered. Chapman neutralizers, U. P. M. 
bronzers, and other equipment were shown. 

Tue Wittsea Works exhibited one of its 
double-deck paper conditioning machines 
with two tiers of hangers carrying the paper 
automatically through the first tier and back 
through the second tier. 

HEIDELBERG AUTOMATIC PLATEN Com- 
PANY had six machines in operation. These 
machines are operated on a different prin- 
ciple from our automatic feeders in that the 
feed-arm moves from one side of the ma- 
chine, where it grips the sheet and feeds it, 
to the other, where it delivers it. The ma- 
chines created both attention and comment. 

Hit-Curtis Company had an interesting 
exhibit of TrimOsaws, roller racks, and 
makeready tables. 

Tue MENTGEsS Fotper Company had two 
of its folders in operation, with attendants 
to show the merit of the Mentges product. 


October, 1927 


SouTHWorRTH MAcHINE Company had an 
interesting exhibit in its booth, showing its 
perforators, punches, round-cornering ma- 
chines, and Holdfast hangers. 

ExceLLo Macuine Company showed ink 
mills, proof presses, and punches. 

THE Korrunp Company exhibited a 
Kelly press installed on one of its cork foun- 
dations. It also showed a Vibro damper for 
reducing or eliminating vibration in press 
rooms. 

Tue NatIonaAL City PAPER CoMPANY ex 
hibited a number of imported paper testers 
of one kind or another; also colored paper 
for envelope lining. 

Tue Uritity HEATER Company exhibited 
a new humidizer for pressrooms. A circula: 
handed to the writer says that this humidizer 
will positively not sprinkle the paper nor 
rust the machinery. 

E. C. Futter Company had an interest 
ing exhibit of casemaking and hot-stampin; 
machinery in full operation. 

WitiiaM C. Hart Company had two o: 
its ball-bearing roller cores displayed t 
view. See description of these roller core- 
on page 859 of the August issue of Tui 
INLAND PRINTER. 

Tue MonoMett Company showed th 
Monomelt system of slug feeding in opera 
tion on a slug-casting machine. 

ConMEE & SINNIGEN showed a genera! 
line of printers’ and binders’ equipment. A 
detailed description of this exhibit is given 
on page 859 of the August issue of Tue 
INLAND PRINTER. 


cA Notable Graphic Arts Exhibit 


Henry Lewis Johnson is to be credited 
with assembling at the Graphic Arts Expo 
sition a collection of prints that was worth 
going miles to see and study. A leading fea- 
ture was the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts showing of commercial printing. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
proved its value to artists, decorators, and 
manufacturers by showing in cases photo- 
stat prints of the decorative design of the 
past to be found in their precious volumes 
and now available by photography at little 
cost to every one. 

The collection of photomechanical prints 
shown proved that the public is more in- 
terested in the beautiful in pictures. Those 
that can be used to decorate the walls of 
homes are lived with for years and years, 
while the modernistic stuff intended to 
shock one into attention loses interest after 
the initial shock is over. The way in which 
the visitors would dwell in admiration over 
the posters advertising an English railroad 
and skip by the freak German posters done 
by “ Modernists” showed where the taste 
of our people tended. 

The work done by the London School of 
Photomechanical Engraving and Printing 
attracted much attention through its tech- 
nical excellence. The exhibit of photoengrav- 
ing, offset, and photogravure by Zeese-Wil- 
kinson will long be remembered for its 
high quality. What the general public might 
have preferred would be fewer prints shown 
with descriptive titles to each telling how it 
was produced.— S. H. Horcan. 
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Base for Register With Crossbars in Chase 

“Tn printing a sixteen-page form which is locked with 
quoins all around and bars through center each way, I contend 
that the proper way to get position is to square the gutters 
through center with the gripper edge of sheet and not the out- 
side pages on gripper edge—as there is more 
chance for these to be off (where there are quoins 
on grippers), due to difference in squeeze or poor 
justification, whereas the bars through center 
should be true. Then if outside edge of form does 
not back up as it should, it must be justified. 
Another party contends the opposite, claiming that 
as there is a possibility of the bars being sprung, 
the outside edge of form should be squared with 
edge of sheet on the grippers. Will you please 
indicate which is right? Will you also please 
inform me if a pressman is justified in asking that 
a form be O. K.’d typographically and for position 
before starting the major part of the makeready 
when there are numerous halftones or cuts which 
require careful makeready and cut-outs? ” 

Answer.— With the form and chase as described, the base 
for register is the crossbar and the lockup man invariably 
works from this base. For the reasons you give, and because 
register is generally more stable in the middle of the sheet 
than at the edges, the crossbars form a good base for reg- 
ister on the press. Answering your last question: It is cus- 
tomary in well managed plants for imposition to be proved 
correct and register O. K.’d before proceeding with the major 
part of makeready and as far as is possible the form is put in 
perfect shape in all respects typographically, such as getting 
O. K. on last revise, replacing any defective units, etc. 


Paraffin Sprayer 

“Will you kindly give us the name of the manufacturer 

of the anti-offset paraffin sprayer? We would also appreciate 
any information concerning this sprayer.” , 
Answer.—The sprayer is sold by the Acme Gear Company, 
Philadelphia, from whom you may get full particulars. The 
sprayer is most valuable in multicolor printing with “ wet ” 
inks where all colors are printed in one operation and slip- 
sheeted on a sheet-fed rotary press, as the sheets would have 
to remain in the slipsheets some hours without spraying. The 
sprayer could be used on the last impression of any job, but 
is of no value when the sheet must receive further impres- 
sions on either the face or the reverse of the sheet. Unless you 
are operating a press using “ wet” inks or must handle work 
very soon after the last impression would advise you to con- 
sult the inkmaker before installing a sprayer. By suiting ink to 
paper, form, and press, the inkmaker can solve any problem 
of quick setting and drying of ink for prompt binding, etc. 
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By EvGENE St. JOHN 


Che assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 





Eugene St. John 








Printing Black and Gold Bronze Together 


“ Enclosed find print of a cut that we are going to print as 
an insert for a medical journal. The customer wants this printed 
in gold bronze and black; the gold bronze is to print wherever 
the white appears in the print. He contends that we should 
print a solid gold block and run the black over it. 
We don’t believe that this can be done and have 
the black show up black as he wants it to do, 
especially as the bronzing is to be done on a bronz- 
ing machine. It also prints on both sides of the 
sheet. As there are about fifty thousand to print on 
eighty-pound enamel, we will run it four up; that 
is, four fronts and four backs. Will you give us 
your opinion as to how this should be printed? 
Also how you would have the gold block made to 
receive the best results? Also what black ink would 
work best on this job? ” 

Answer.— As you state, the black would not 
show full strength on gold bronze unless the 
bronze is varnished before printing the black. The 
best way is to have a zinc line plate made of por- 
tions not to be black and print it first in gold size and then 
bronze. After cleaning surplus bronze from the sheets the black 
form should be printed in opaque halftone black ink, similar 
to a cover black. It is important that the bronze powder be 
of high grade, containing the minimum grease, as this sort 
works cleaner and the surplus is more completely removed, 
enabling the black to cover better where register is close. 


Printing on Varnished Labels 

“We have been asked by a customer if anything can be 
done regarding the imprinting of the enclosed labels. These 
labels are glossed first and imprinted after, and we find it 
impossible to imprint on this glossed surface so that the print- 
ing is fast. It dries well enough but rubs off easily in flakes. 
The reason for wanting it absolutely fast is that when the cans 
are packed they have a tendency to rub, and the imprinted 
portion comes off. We have experimented somewhat, using 
several compounds, also cobalt varnishes, perfect driers and 
paste driers. If you can give us information regarding this it 
would be appreciated.” 

Answer.— A special ink is required, made up for the pur- 
pose. If you will send samples (stating the requirements) the 
inkmaker can supply an ink that will stick on the varnish. 


Best Detergent for Rollers 

“Ts washing rollers with gasoline injurious to them? Is 
kerosene any better? ” 

Answer.— Gasoline is easier to use, not requiring the care- 

ful drying necessary when washing up with kerosene, but the 

latter is the less injurious to the composition roller. 
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Ink Mixing 


“Can you give me any advice on how to mix up small 
quantities of ink? As a general rule, I don’t like to mix ink to 
make different colors or shades, but there are times when a 
tint or a different color is wanted than is in stock, and then 
it’s possibly easier to mix rather than order and wait. The main 
difficulty at present has been to get a thorough blending of the 
different colors.” 

Answer.— While we have the willingness to comply, space 
is lacking. You will find the subject treated in detail and at 
considerable length in ‘“ Practical Hints on Presswork.” In 
order to blend the component parts of the mixture there is no 
substitute for elbow grease unless there is an ink mill avail- 
able. Without a mill the best way is to place the inks on a plate 
of clean glass and mix thoroughly with an ink knife. For small 
lots the ordinary putty knife used by glaziers will answer. 
Larger knives with flexible blades may be had of the type 
founder. You will save yourself much time and save ink by 
mixing just a bit of ink the size of a peanut and dabbing it 
on the paper to be used with your finger until you get a match 
of color wanted. 


Ink Mottles on Solids of Halftones 

“ Perhaps you can throw some light on the difficulty we are 
experiencing printing a high school annual. Enclosed find sam- 
ples of pages 29 and 30. Please note page 30 is fairly good, 
while page 29 is mottling. These two pages were run on the 
same press, same ink, the only difference being in the differ- 
ent time they were run. This mottling is caused by picking. 
Picking is our chief trouble. But when we try to reduce the 
ink with a softer halftone ink the print appears dull and 
streaked and the solids appear weak and watery. It seems that 
we can find no dividing line between a too strong ink and one 
lacking body. Sometimes we will get a run with heavy-bodied 
halftone ink that is perfect and gives no trouble whatever, while 
perhaps on the next run we can’t get the desired result. The 
blacker the halftone the more pronounced is the trouble.” 

Answer——You will find a toned Gordon press halftone 
black superior to others when printing halftones on enameled 
book on the Gordon press. Also you will have less trouble if 
you will put extra patches of French folio on the solids. 


Dark Streaks at Edges of Plate 

“ Am sending sample of cut of which I would like to have 
your opinion, The job was printed, sixteen pages to the form, 
on a pony cylinder press in good shape. The rollers left a 
shadow at the left and top of the cut. The rollers are in good 
shape and are set properly, as other cuts on this job printed 
good, there being three to four cuts to the form. Would be 
thankful for any information that will remedy this trouble.” 

Answer.—Whenever unusual marks show in the impression 
of a plate, especially something never before encountered, and 
there is no engraver’s proof at hand, the impression should be 
studied with a strong glass. If a magnifying glass is not at 
hand the plate may be thoroughly cleaned and an impression 
pulled on a proof press or a platen press. The streaks, which 
you term shadows, under test outlined would be revealed as 
not roller marks, but reproduction by the camera of streaks 
originally in the copy. 


Hard and Soft Packing on the Platen Press 

“What constitutes a soft packing? What is a hard pack- 
ing? What is the advantage of one as against the other? Is it 
possible to get a sharp impression without undue pressure 
showing on back of sheet with a soft makeready? How much 
wear results, because of hard makeready, so far as the type in 
form is concerned?:Is paper or cardboard placed in back of 
form ever permissible? ” 
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Answer.— Pressboard, celluloid, nitrocellulose, and sheet 
metal (copper, brass, zinc) are considered hard packing. Softer 
materials allow the form to sink in deeper, forming a deeper 
matrix which in the course of time rounds off the face of the 
type and the dots in halftone plates quite rapidly. Soft packing 
allows the impression to show on the reverse of the sheet. Paper 
and cardboard back of the form are underlays to bring low 
units to type height and are time-saving and effective on the 
platen press. But there are other points of makeready beside 
hard and soft packing and underlays and you should read the 
“ Concise Manual of Platen Presswork ” and “ Practical Hints 
on Presswork,” to be had from The Inland Printer Company 


Water-Cooled Vibrator Rollers 

“Do you think a vibrator roller could be water cooled (to 
prevent rollers melting) by having running water going through 
the center while the press is running? ” 

Answer.—There is nothing to prevent cooling the vibrato: 
rollers with water running through the center. Whether water 
cooling is less costly than air cooling with an electric fan is 
another question and determines its usefulness. It is quite likely 
that water cooling would be more economical under favorable 
conditions in some localities, but the expense of the installa- 
tion in many locations would greatly handicap it. 


Celluloid Novelties 

“T am interested in novelty printing, such as celluloid rules 
and calendars. Could you tell me what would be needed to start 
the business? Am a practical printer and have found a field for 
the novelty stuff and am anxious to give it a whirl.” 

Answer.—Two methods are used to print on celluloid: 
(1) to print on the varnished celluloid, unsatisfactory, uneco- 
nomical and practiced on a small scale and (2) to print on the 
dull or mat celluloid and varnish after the ink has dried. The 
latter method is preferable. You can get all materials except 
the printing ink from Du Pont de Nemours Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and the ink from inkmakers. Some of the 
novelties are varnished by machine and some with air brush. 


Paint Color Cards 

“ Just how are paint color cards produced? Is special equip- 
ment required? ” 

Answer.—This is a specialty. While some of the paint sam- 
ples may be matched economically by using split fountains and 
rollers on the press to run a number of colors in one impres- 
sion, the great bulk of this work is produced by first painting 
large sheets by hand with brush and varnishing if required. 
The tiny samples for the color cards are cut on the regular 
power cutting machine but with a special gage secured to the 
front end of the cutting machine table (in front of the knife 
instead of behind it). These tiny samples after cutting are 
placed in little boxes on a specially designed color-card ma- 
chine. One little deep box is filled for each color, the little 
samples flat on top of each other in a pile in the boxes. The 
printed folder or page to which the samples are to be glued 
has been made up to work in register with the color-card ma- 
chine. The machine works with air suction or vacuum and as 
the printed sheets are fed in the machine they are first touched 
with glue at required spots and then one colored card from 
each box is drawn against the sheet, as many different colors 
attached in one operation as required. It is quite likely that the 
first air suction or vacuum paper feeding machines were sug- 
gested by the principle of the color-card machine. A very 
interesting book could be made up of descriptions of the many 
lines of specialty printing, of surprising number and variety. 
The material is all ready for the collector. The rollermakers, 
inkmakers, papermakers, type founders, and photoengravers 
supply the specialty printers and could give their names. 
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Highlight Halftones on Halftone Blotter 

“T am sending you a job that was printed on halftone blot- 
ter. Somebody found fault with it; said that the highlights were 
not clear enough. I used a chalk overlay and I could not make 
the highlights any clearer. What could I have done? ” 

Answer.— In order to get clearer highlights it is necessary 
» have plates especially etched for this non-coated blotter. 
‘ou got the best possible print. The result will not be the best 
m this grayish white stock even with special plates, because 
a white paper is required to show the highlights at their best. 
A blotter stock coated one side would answer the purpose. 


Fuzzy Print on Antique Paper 


“We are enclosing a section of a sheet of printing on 
antique paper. We are much dissatisfied with the appearance 
: the ink on the paper. Will you advise us what is the matter? 
e ink used was a sixty-cent book black. The makeready was 
s-nisoft and the printing was done on a cylinder press.” 
Answer.— Several things may have contributed: (1) the 
yressroom may have been cold; (2) the composition rollers 
nay have been too hard; (3) the ink appears too soft, and 
+) there is not enough impression used to set the ink in the 
ntique paper. In fact, the impression is so light it slurs in 
spots. A mixture in equal parts of halftone and job ink works 
‘st on antique book paper like sample. A linotype form 
requires a strong impression on this paper. 


Securing Bled Posters to Glass 

“We are doing considerable gumming by machine on win- 
dow posters; that is, the gum is applied on the blank paper at 
the top and bottom. We now find ourselves compelled to apply 
this gum over the printed surface on all future work, and the 
gum we are now using will not adhere to the sheet on top of 
the printing ink. Will you please inform us, going into full 
detail, as to just what kind of material will be necessary to 
do this successfully and where this gum can be bought? Also 
whether it is applied hot or cold? ” 

Answer.— Alcohol and nitrocellulose are the mediums most 
employed to affix printed posters to glass windows, and it is 
probably impossible to get a glue which will do the work. You 
can get full details concerning nitrocellulose from Du Pont de 
Nemours Company or Sherwin-Williams Company. 


Unusual Difficulty 


‘“‘T have worked on platen presses for the last twenty years, 
had all kinds of roller and ink trouble, and generally found out 
what were the causes; but for the last two years I have been 
running platens for a private firm doing specialty work. Some 
days I will be doing fine, then all at once the ink will refuse 
to smooth out good. I have tried as many as seven kinds of 
ink in one day, job, book, and bond, but all work out about 
the same. I have also changed rollers, but without results. Tem- 
perature is about 60° at night and always 70° in daytime. 
Have doped the ink, using reducers, but no good results. The 
days when it acts this way the ink has a more sticky pick than 
when it works good. What do you suggest? ” 

Answer.—This sort of trouble is unusual. Is there some- 
thing about the specialty made that might affect the composi- 
tion rollers or the printing ink? If not, are you sure your rollers 
and inks are up to standard? Check up on the following also: 
The rollers should be set so that the ink transferred to the 
form will leave a mark on the ink film on the rollers but with- 
out the form cutting the rollers. The roller cores should have 
a little pin at each end which engages in a slot in the roller 
wheel or trunnion. The springs in the roller saddle should be 
strong. Does the ink dry up on the press during the day? It 
should not. Are your rollers in good condition? Write again 
after checking up if you do not find the cause. 
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Workups on the Cylinder Press 


“T am sending you a sample of a booklet which I run every 
two weeks, sometimes on a pony, sometimes on a No. 4 and 
other times on a No. 1 cylinder press. This type is cast on a 
machine which I have here in the factory and my spacing 
material is all of the highest class cast iron. The trouble I am 
experiencing is that spacing material works up. The presses 
are all in good shape and I might add that the chase this form 
is locked in is composed of one long bar and two short mem- 
bers, making the form split into six sections. This chase has 
no spring whatsoever. You will note by observing closely that 
the thirty-three-inch way was run with the grippers. The spac- 
ing material seems to come up mostly between the columns, 
which is spaced with two six-point slugs; matter in between 
the pages also comes up in an annoying and disgusting way. 
The justification on this form seems to be all one would want 
and no time is spared on it to make it right, still I can not run 
a five hundred lift without the space trouble manifesting itself. 
I have tried a tight lockup, a loose lockup, inserting one-point 
strips of cardboard cut in strips one-fourth inch high and I 
believe almost everything else; let me add that shellac works 
the best. But this shellac is such a crude way to handle a form 
I don’t like to use it only in extreme cases. When I have the 
No. 1 press open I run the job the long way with the roll of 
the cylinder; that is, the twenty-seven-inch way with the grip- 
pers; this way I have wonderful success, sometimes running 
the whole edition of 5,000 impressions without any trouble 
whatever.” 

Answer.—The next time the form is to be run sound it very 
thoroughly after lockup. Raise one end of the chase and place 
quoins under it. Then go over the spacing material carefully 
close to cuts. If you can punch anything loose the trouble is 
imperfect justification or lockup. This is the most common 
cause of workups and should be corrected before resorting to 
strips of card, shellac, etc. 


Slur and Knock 


“We have a cylinder press which has been giving us trouble 
in that it wears the type and plates in streaks across the form 
as shown by the sheet we are sending for your inspection. The 
cylinder is set down to .918 by the type and roller gage, and 
we have about one sheet clearance between the bearer and 
straight-edge when lined from a makeready tympan. The bed 
bearers are slightly worn and have been brought up by under- 
laying until they lightly pinch a sheet of fine leaf makeready 
paper when on impression. We found that the intermediate 
gear was down and we brought it up to a point where it will 
press lightly on a one-point brass space and will leave a one- 
half-point copper space free. After doing this the wear was, 
in a measure, reduced, more noticeably so in the leaving point 
at the head of the pages at the gripper side. The bed supporting 
rollers are all set up so that they turn freely. Also we have a 
knock on the bed reverse at front center.” 

Answer.— In order to get rid of the slur or “ guttering ” 
(1) see that bed bearers are .918 inch high throughout their 
length and if necessary to underlay the bearers use hard ledger 
or bond paper. The cylinder bearers should be brought down 
with bed bearers off to .907 inch. With a full form on the press 
and the cylinder packed so that the sheet of paper or card- 
board to be printed is not more than .003 inch above the 
cylinder bearers, the cylinder bearers should firmly ride the 
bed bearers, without light showing through when the impression 
is made. The bearers should be clean and free from rosin, chalk, 
etc., at all times. After setting the cylinder the intermediate 
should be readjusted so that there is no bind. The gear should 
be free enough to be moved in and out on the stud by hand. 
The knock at reverse on front center is probably due to inac- 
curate adjustment of air cushion. 


‘ 
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LIKE JuRGEN, I believe in treating fairly. 
For that reason I am going to quote in full 
a letter that reached me not long ago from 
S. E. Lesser, tolerant director of typogra- 
phy, Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. Those who 
read the July issue of this magazine will no 
doubt recall the remarks I made about Mr. 
Lesser’s previous letter, remarks that I 
thought perfectly fair at the time, that I 
think perfectly fair now. However, every 
man to his defense. I shall not conduct a 
padlocked column. Thus, Mr. Lesser: 

Sir — you are a rogue! 

I believe you misinterpreted my letter, as com- 
mented on by you in the last issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, with the deliberate purpose of filling your 
column, after I had expressly disclaimed any altru- 
istic intention of helping you earn your kudos. 

Far from implying that THe INLAND PRINTER 
maintains a censorship, I expressed amusement at 
the fact that the quarrel between your views, which 
I believe are my own, and those of other depart- 
ments of THE INLAND PRINTER, was ‘‘ unconscious.” 

So far as I know THe INLAND PRINTER has 
never denied its columns to the exposition of 
something new—Zin the same free spirit with 
which it criticizes what seems to it to be of 
ephemeral value. In this way it has furnished the 
** openest ’? Open Forum I have known. 

True, I visualize Tort INLAND PRINTER as a gen- 
tleman of the old school — dignified, gracious, in- 


clined to be just a wee bit patronizing toward 
“ new-fangled ”’ notions, but leaning over backward 
in his rectitude — !ong may he wave! 





NEWSPAPERS are evincing a fresh interest 

in the mezzograph, probably because of the 
successful results obtained with that old 
screen by the New York Times. Some un- 
usual effects have been obtained by drop- 
ping out certain highlight portions, and the 
reproductions reflect a crayon-like softness 
that gives the reproduced article marked 
contrast to the usual halftone screen. The 
only disadvantage the mezzograph has, as 
I see it, is its limited adaptability. It must 
be used with discrimination because its 
grain makes details choppy. Real estate ad- 
vertisers seem to use it more than others, 
for it reproduces houses beautifully. 
The return of the mezzograph screen is 
rather good evidence of the fact that care- 
ful experimentation frequently establishes 
the practicability of something once dis- 
carded as impracticable. 





THE USE of matrices in newspaper adver- 
tisements instead of the use of plates is an 
admitted economy when the initial costs of 
the two are compared. Those who consider 
advertising in terms of results, however, in- 
stead of in terms of costs, will invariably 
use plates. I have seen myriad advertise- 
ments whose pictorial virtues were utterly 
ruined by the poor printing resulting from 
the use of matrices. I have marveled at 
these indistinguishables in two ways: First, 
that the advertisers were foolish enough to 
practice this false economy; second, that 
the newspapers were thoughtless enough to 
accept the insertions. 


I reproduce this month an advertisement 
that occupied full-page space in the June 
issue of Baltimore, the official publication 
of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
which goes to about thirty-five hundred 
business men. The advertisement is an un- 
usual example of codperative publicity, for 
it is rare indeed that a photographer and a 
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writer will combine. The photographer is 
usually possessed of the idea that one pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words and the 
writer is usually busy asking the photog- 
rapher why he makes that claim with words 
in lieu of photographs. Jerry 
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AMBITION 


© A man is strong in proportion 


things, but also in his desire for 
orthiness 
€ Our character is really noth- 
omposite of our 
impulses, our ambitions and our 
tendencies in the direction of 
or wrong. 
vr 
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An Unusual Sample of Codéperative Publicity 


Fleishman is a difficult individual —to be 
caught napping at the switch. He combines 
the commendable qualities of having ideas 
and putting them into effect. He has, too, 
an admirable surname. 





From The Advertising Analyst, house- 
organ of the Commercial Office Service, 
Washington, I cull the following announce- 
ment of that concern’s ability to perform 
miracles: 

Have you ever had a letter which was too much 
for one page and not enough for two pages? You 
squeezed and crowded and deleted words and closed 
up paragraphs. Still you had to put three or four 
lines on the second page. 

Because we have newer and more modern equip- 
ment in our letter printing department we are able 
to handle such jobs without squeezing or crowding 
or deleting — and still get the letter on one page. 





Tue EFForTS of certain gentry to dis- 
place the name “ house-organ ” with “ house 
magazine,” “ business magazine,” “ business 
publication,” or other names more aptly 
self-descriptive leave me quite unmoved. 
They will either succeed or they won’t, and 
whether they do or don’t, what difference 
will it make? Nine-tenths of the things, re- 
gardless of the title they are known by, will 
still be the ridiculously weak affairs they 
are now; and nine-tenths of their editors, 
change or no change, will still refer to them 
as house-organs. I speak with au- 
thority in this: I corresponded recently with 
a score of editors in various parts of the 
country. Without exception, each time these 
publications were mentioned they were re- 
ferred to as house-organs. 
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THE oftener I appear on this page the 
more I am convinced that my readers afford 
me more amusement and information than 
I afford them. The letters that reach me 
betray myriad personalities. To some, [ 
am an old crab with radical ideas. To 
others, I am a young jackanapes doing my 
best to start controversy. To others, I am a 
credit to the industry and, to quote from 
one letter, “one of those young finds that 
an editor seldom gets but is always looking 
for.” I take the opinions as they come ani 
value them as such. In the final analysis, 
they neither disturb nor flatter me for | 
realize that they are the opinions of the men 
who wrote them and worth that much and 
nothing more. I feel rather partial toward 
the gentleman who wrote me the other day 
however. Said he: 


You’ve been told before that your page in Tu; 
INLAND PRINTER was enjoyed. You’ve also been tol: 
that it was rotten. I know. I used to edit a column 
for a daily newspaper in a small town and all th: 
damphools in town, it seemed to me, wrote in t: 
tell me what they thought of it. 

You’re doing good work and I read you regu- 
larly. I admire your fearlessness and the variety 
you get into your page. By tackling a serious prob- 
lem in one paragraph and a humorous one in th: 
next I’d challenge anybody to say that there wasn’t 
something in each issue that appealed to him. 

Keep your page going. Don’t let it run out. | 
congratulate you and the editors of the magazin: 
for attempting something different. 






























Lookinc out of my office window the 
other day, I noticed, far below in the street, 
two motor trucks with advertisements let- 
tered on their tops. One was a bakery ma- 
chine, the other a laundry truck. There, 
thought I, are two concerns with vision. He 
is indeed a rare advertising manager who 
would think of getting his message before 
those temporarily lazy individuals, like me, 
who look occasionally from their office win- 
dows to the street below. As suddenly as 
this thought came, there came another: 
Suppose, I asked myself sharply, that all 
owners of trucks and pleasure cars should 
suddenly decide to use the tops of their ma- 
chines for advertisements! The thought 
was terrifying. The view from the windows 
would be grotesque and hideous. Soon the 
cities would be dispossessed of all their 
window charm. With a tremen- 
dous shriek of rage, I dashed down the 
corridor to the superintendent’s office and 
made immediate reservation for a suite of 
offices well hidden in the cellar. 





































A STARTLING QUESTION reaches me. I am 
not competent to pass judgment on such 
queries and I have intentionally avoided all 
reference to problems of sex. The reader 
seems insistent, however; so I must seek 
the answer from my readers. “ Could steal- 
ing a kiss,” inquires R. W. Graham, “be 
called ‘ petty’ larceny? ” 




















Ir all the time the average American busi- 
ness man spends on golf during office hours 
were to be devoted strictly to his business, 
he would be —no more successful than his 
non-playing contemporaries! 














I HAVE UNEARTHED the world’s most im- 
pertinent headline: “When you are left 
alone with a beautiful woman, what do you 
say?” As if any gentleman would 
answer that! 
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By G. L. CASWELL 







Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 


Break Up the Cut-Rate Game 

Doubtless an advertising agency can pay a man a regular 
salary for doing nothing but wrecking local newspaper adver- 
tising rates — and make money by it. Rather a sad commen- 
tary, perhaps, but experience with publishers sometimes proves 
it true. Where competition is keen and each news- 
paper is working hard to increase its volume of 
national and transient advertising, some agencies 
with less scruple than business acumen may work 
on the theory that they can get lower rates than 
are quoted by the publishers’ rate cards. One of 
the largest advertising agencies in the world has 
been gathering advertising rates for the biggest 
account, it is said, that any agency has ever had. 
Its policy has been to offer the newspapers some- 
thing less than the rates quoted in rate books and 
on their own rate cards. Fear of losing the order 
or lack of energy to write letters and fight for their 
rates occasionally makes weak-kneed and sloppy 
publishers take what is offered. 

In a nation-wide local newspaper advertising 
campaign — by which we mean local dailies and 
weeklies — ten per cent of such newspapers cut- 
ting their rates would mean a considerable amount 
in the aggregate. The man assigned to the job would make 
several times his salary out of it. But the worst result would 
be the use to be made of such an attack on newspaper rates. 
The agency might use the information to show general adver- 
tisers that this particular agency can place their advertising 
cheaper than others. This would rouse the others and they, too, 
would have to resort to a wrecking department to get rates 
that would compete with the first one. And, finally, who would 
there be to have any confidence in and respect for the local 
newspaper’s quoted rates? 

There is an old saying by some one that “ No man can go 
to hell on his own road.” This is one of the roads where the 
man publishing a newspaper can “ go to.” But he will most 
assuredly drag others into the same road and they will go along 
with him. No man can become a disgrace in his community 
without affecting the standing of other newspaper men in other 
communities. No publisher can scalp and cut rates and under- 
mine others without a bad influence on all the newspapers of 
the state. No printer can abrogate the laws of supply and 
demand or eliminate costs to the point where he can produce 
work at much less than another. It is therefore the business of 
standard publishers, men who know the game and what it 
means to demoralize even the rates of the most obscure news- 
paper, to organize and use every resource of education and 
example to prevent the sloppy and shiftless publishers from 
starting down the road. 

Break up the cut-rate game at its source if possible. 


G.L. 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 
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Are Newspaper Consolidations Always Justifiable ? 

Anent consolidations of newspapers: It is not always true 
that such consolidations are of advantage or benefit to a com- 
munity. Promoters of such consolidations always try to make 
it appear a community advantage as well as a newspaper advan- 
tage to have but one publication of a general news 
nature in a town or city of from one thousand to 
a hundred and fifty thousand population. But there 
may be times when it is a disadvantage to have 
such a condition. 

For instance, when public questions of vital 
import are under consideration, such as the acqui- 
sition of municipal enterprises by private corpo- 
rations, the voting of bonds for road or other 
purposes, extending city limits or enlarging park 
systems, etc., do the people then want their news 
and information inspired from only one source? 
Do they want to feel they have no other recourse 
than the single newspaper to give all sides of pub- 
lic questions? Political matters may be different. 
Outside and other publications may take a hand 
in the usual political campaigns and either support 
or controvert the local newspaper’s stand in that 
particular. But the purpose and policy of treating 
vital local propositions may not always be the best when 
directed by one head or one publication. 

It takes a better and a broader man to own and publish a 
newspaper in a town or city having but one such paper than 
where the town or city has two or more papers. It takes a 
wiser and a more studious mind to treat the whole public fairly 
than where consideration may be given to only one side. Power 
and prejudice may dominate more frequently than common 
sense and the public weal, but in the end progress and devel- 
opment of a community depend on the good will and acqui- 
escence of a majority of the business interests involved. By 
business interests we have in mind everything and everybody 
directly or indirectly concerned with affairs in a community. 

Can the editor and publisher of a single newspaper always 
see and appreciate all sides for all these interests? Can he 
impartially and fairly present and represent all these interests? 
Can he duly urge and criticize local affairs without individual 
prejudice that overlooks some important differentials in the 
community machine, or shall he be a jelly fish, retiring into 
seclusion every time a public agitation is set up? The business 
community may be served in an advertising way by one paper 
in a big town or a small city, but is that all there is to be con- 
sidered in a community? 

Cases might be mentioned where newspaper consolidations 
have been brought about through investment of money by 
financial and local interests that will tie the hands of the pub- 
lisher when it is necessary to restrain or direct him. Cases 
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might be pointed to, also, where immediate recovery of the 
price of such consolidation is the dominant spirit of the sin- 
gle publication in a community. Advance in rates, justifiable 
enough, may also be accompanied by a curtailment of news 
and other features — suppression of expensive good will activi- 
ties and community boosting, lessening of labor expense and 
cheapening of reportorial and office talent. 

It may be idealistic and profitable to a degree to have 
newspaper consolidations forced upon a community. Under the 
high cost of equipping and operating newspapers, other com- 
petition may be kept out of a field once consolidated. But it is 
our belief that unless the purpose is to actually serve and 
fairly advance the interests of all the community and make 
better newspapers such consolidations are not always “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 


Example of Rural Newspaper Enterprise 
Even so-called “ country ” or local newspapers sometimes 
use the metropolitan idea of advertising themselves in the col- 
umns of competitors. Evidence, a sample advertisement which 
was recently ordered printed in a county-seat newspaper: 


Read the 
Plastic News 








This Week’s Editorial Page 


What Will Chillicothe County Do 
About the Road Question? 


~ 


A New Field for Stool Pigeons 


) 


More Community Service Than 
“Pink Tea” 


= 


Cigaret Sale in State Reaches 
Ten Million Dollars 


Order Your Copy at News-Stand 


The Plastic News 


Covers West Half of County 




















Our attention is called to this piece of rural newspaper 
enterprise as something rare and yet practical. The county-seat 
newspapers may try to appear more metropolitan and impos- 
ing, but here is their rural competitor bidding for attention on 
the ground of its editorial excellence and willing to pay for 
the advertising! Newspapers might capitalize on this important 
comment of Arthur Brisbane in his syndicated column: ‘‘ When 
Uncle Sam advertises, he advertises. The treasury announce- 
ment, recalling $1,650,000,000 of second liberty loan four and 
one-quarter per cent bonds will be published in 15,000 Ameri- 
can newspapers, daily and weekly. Mr. Mellon shows good 
judgment, putting the advertising in thousands of country 
weeklies and small dailies. In proportion to their circulation, 
they are the best mediums.” 
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Observations in the Field 


By G. L. CaswE.y 


WE HAVE NOTICED recently more discussion of the subject of 
leasing newspapers. Any one who leases a going newspaper to 
another party to have and to hold till he bleeds it to death i: 
more than giving it away — he is paying the other fellow fo: 
taking it. In other words, leasing a newspaper is usually a las: 
extremity to keep it going and still get out of it. We have ye: 
to learn of either success or satisfaction in such an arrange. 
ment unless it be a family affair to take care of emergencies 


WIscoNsIN publishers will continue to publish the sessio 
laws of the general assembly of that state in supplement forr 
as they have been doing. A bill was introduced calculated t:: 
do away with that form of publicity, but alert members o 
the state association and those in the general assembly ci: 
cumvented the proposition. Few states have adopted tha 
method of informing the people of the laws passed by thei 
lawmakers. It is a good thing, and under the Wisconsin plar 
the cost is not much for the service performed. Other state: 
might work to the same program through their association 
and get such a measure passed. 


AFTER MANY MONTHS of consideration and preparation news 
paper publishers of the New England states have taken actio: 
toward a paid field manager to work for and develop the fiel’ 
for all New England local newspapers. Alfred L. DeNoyer, ar: 
experienced newspaper man and advertising manager, has taken 
the position of field manager and is already at work signin 
up the publishers who will join in this businesslike and effec- 
tive plan. His office headquarters will be in Boston and his 
efforts will be largely in the field with special attention to 
developing national advertising for the local papers. The situa- 
tion in New England would seem to make that line of endeavor 
most likely to get results first, with all the incidental benefits 
of such organization following. 


ONE REASON for the gradual elimination of smaller papers in 
the rural fields as well as of papers in the small city daily field 
is that it requires more work and more resources to keep the 
smaller papers going to meet competition. Work, and more of 
it, more expensive help, more costly equipment, and then 
either more revenue or more losses. That is the story in a nut- 
shell. There are plenty of examples of resourcefulness and 
energy that win. It should be kept in the mind of any one con- 
sidering this phase of the publishing business that the best 
weekly local newspaper in the United States is published in 
a town not a county seat, where the resident population is 
but a little more than thirteen hundred. And this newspaper is 
a real money-maker and is satisfactory to its owners. 


FROM ALL REPORTS the National Association of State Press 
Field Managers at its convention in Detroit in August got 
the low-down and the inside and some of the middle on the 
national advertising situation from intimate contact with men 
who had the key. And in turn they gave these men some of the 
intimate and little known facts regarding the local newspapers 
as a mass and as a community power—a fair exchange that wil! 
result in good to both sides. The association resolved to go 
after that bill to eliminate government competition in the 
envelore printing industry. The bill came near getting through 
the last Congress, and it will be presented again. But it should 
be advocated on the broadest possible lines and not as a step 
toward either monopoly or graft for the benefit of anybody. 
As a matter of principle the government should not be in this 
private business, printing or otherwise. 
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How the Newspaper Banishes Ugliness 


By A. J. FEHRENBACH 


Y no stretch of the imagination can the 

physical appearance of the average news- 
) paper in these high-speed times be regarded 

as anything even remotely resembling a 

work of art. The average newspaper, 

whether it be a daily printed on a rotary 

or a country weekly printed on a flat-bed, 
© is at best nothing that has any relation to 
beauty. Many metropolitan dailies of the large-page size, and 
most of the current tabloids, are little short of being veritable 
typographic nightmares. These newspapers 
oiler a great field for the craftsman to exer- 
cive his ingenuity in devising ways and means 
tc produce better looking sheets, typograph- 
iculy and otherwise. 

That efforts in this direction, intelligently 
pursued, will bring greater prestige and lead- 
ership to the newspaper which initiates and 
fosters them, and likewise attract more sub- 
scribers of the substantial class and a greater 
advertising revenue, is being demonstrated 
by the New York Times, a newspaper that 
has instituted definite typographic standards 
which have influenced publishers elsewhere 
to inaugurate similar reforms which add to 
the attractiveness of their newspapers. The 
net result is, of course, not yet everything 
that is to be desired, but within the limita- 
tions of mass production the results that are 
accomplished are certainly worth while. If beauty can not be 
achieved, at least stark ugliness can be minimized. 

The craftsman who has had the assignment to carry for- 
ward the “ dressing-up ” process for the New York Times is 
Ben Dalgin, chief of the advertising production department of 
that influential newspaper which circulates upward from four 
hundred thousand forty-eight-page newspapers each weekday 
to seven hundred thousand triple-size editions every Sunday. 
The detailed, illustrated story of how the high standards are 
enforced and maintained is told in a “ Manual of Typographic 
Standards,” prepared by Mr. Dalgin and published under his 
direction by the New York Times Company. 

That there was considerable opposition on the part of some 
advertisers and advertising agencies to the rules adopted by 
the Times was indicated by 
Mr. Dalgin in an interview 
with this writer. 

“ The proper and effec- 
tive use of display and 
black areas presents a 
problem to newspaper ad- 
vertisers which affects both 
the appearance of and the 
response to the announce- 
ment,” said Mr. Dalgin. 

“ Advertisements to be 
profitable must be _ no- 
ticed” is a fundamental 
of prime consideration. 

“They must vie with 
each other on the page for 
attention. 




















Ben Dalgin 


“Ts this attention to be caught by shrieks in huge type, by 
the use of solid black areas and bizarre arrangements? If so, 
what are the limits at which to stop? An examination of many 
metropolitan newspapers carrying a large volume of adver- 
tising discloses pages of unrestrained, ugly typography which 
are an affront to the taste of the intelligent reader, and are 
such as almost to discredit advertising. The great body of 
merchants and manufacturers who seek clienteles of good taste 
and would make their advertising appeal in layout and type 
to discriminating people, are at the mercy of the users of 
space who know only how to scream. Com- 
petition for attention leads to greater and 
greater excesses of bad taste by the few.” 

In his book Mr. Dalgin illustrates two 
typical pages taken from newspapers of two 
large cities to show the contrast of the use 
of brutal typographical strength, as shown in 
Fig. 1, and the beauty of arrangement and 
display as shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 2 shows two 
typical pages taken from the Times. It is evi- 
dent that both reader and advertiser are sat- 
isfied with the improved appearance. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the treatment which 
the advertisements are given by the art and 
engraving department of the Times. None of 
the advertisements loses in force and display, 
because the black areas have been lightened 
in such a way that the important illustrated 
elements are emphasized. 

“ Those portions of an illustration representing the actual 
product or article that is advertised may be reproduced in solid 
black,” according to the Times rules, as stated in the “ Manual 
of Typographical Standards,” which states this newspaper’s 
position in the matter as follows: 

The Times does not desire to alter the advertiser’s conception 
of his product when faithfully portrayed. To illustrate: A clothing 
house might wish to reproduce a gentleman’s dinner coat in solid 
black; to Ben Day or stipple it might show a design in the texture 
of the product that would be hurtful to the productive value of 
the entire advertisement. Therefore, the illustration of the advertised 
product would be acceptable in black. However, it is only fair to 
add that dinner coats are now being successfully illustrated in Ben 
Day effects in outline, and it is safe to say that the impressions 
created in the reader’s mind are fully as effective as solid black 
illustration. Thearticles which 
must be illustrated in solid 
black are few, hence the 
common-sense rule which 
permits their appearance on 
the Times pages works no 
injustice to the advertiser 
whose product is not shown 
in black. 

There are four rules 
which govern general dis- 
play advertising which are 
put into force. These are 
as follows: 

Rule 1. Borders.— Limits 
are six points solid black for 


mf 
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single and double column 
advertisements, eight points 
solid black for larger. 
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Rule 2. No bizarre typographical arrangement of text in obvious 
violation of good taste is permitted. Type of heads and text must 
not be more than twelve points wide in its widest stroke. 

Rule 3. Solid black permitted on lettering up to twelve points 
wide. Numerals of greater width, or deeper than one and one-half 
inches, must be outlined. 

Rule 4. No black reverse cuts permitted except trade-marks no 
larger than three-fourths inch in diameter. All illustrations to be 
no darker than the equiva- 
lent of a No. 8 Ben Day 
when laid on metal. Where 
accents are required, one- 
eighth square inch of solid 
black may be used, but not 
as mass shading. 

One of the most inter- 
esting reforms put into 
effect by the Times is em- 
bodied in the typographical 
regulations for amusement 
advertisements. These reg- 
ulations are: 

All advertisements  or- 
dered in amusement columns 
are set entirely in Chelten- 
ham Old Style type. Facade 


condensed type is permitted 
only when a line can not be set in Cheltenham Old Style condensed. 


Hand lettering is not acceptable. 

Single column advertisements in the daily editions of the 
Times must have the theater’s name at the top, initialed. Rules, 
borders, and diagonal settings are not permitted. 

Illustrations are permitted in single column advertisements 
in the Sunday edition, but all illustrations must be light and 
without background. Light illustrations are permitted in single 
column advertisements in daily editions fifty lines or more in 
depth. No reverse plates of any kind are accepted. 

The enormity of the task of bringing about this general 
“ dressing up” may be realized when the total of eleven mil- 
lion lines of advertising, which that paper printed in 1926, is 
considered. Many other newspapers are adopting standards 
similar to these, and the pace set by the Times is fruitful. 
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“Resultfulness” Impresses the Buyer 


Sy FREDERICK BLACK 


There is a certain advantage in showing samples of work to 
a prospect. But it is suggested that we do not forget that many 
things are a natural result of natural causes — that our pros- 
pect may be tempted to tell us that it would be strange indeed 
if type, ink, paper, and 
presses did not produce 
printed matter, since most 
samples of printing could 
be turned out by dozens of 
other printers in the same 
community. 

The prospect also knows 
that if it were a poor sam- 
ple of printing it would not 
be shown to him. Again, 
many printers believe that 
their colorwork makes a 
bigger impression on a 
buyer than black and white 
— that the more colors the 
more beautiful it is. It 
must never be forgotten 
that, when good workmanship as produced by the average good 
printer is ‘taken for granted, it is the resultfulness of the printed 
piece that counts. 

Samples of good printing may be necessary iri selling, but 
they are not the last word. The printer who can not produce 
good, clean, modern work has no right to expect any business. 
The prospect invariably is most interested in learning how we 
can help him make his printed matter more efficient. He already 
knows we can produce a perfect printed job. 


CRS 


Out of ten times that you give vent to what you consider 
justifiable anger, you will be sorry for nine and one-half things 
you say and do, and of the remaining half you will not be 
one bit proud.— Rowlands. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


The Batesville Herald, Batesville, Indiana.— Your issue for August 11 justi- 
fies a much better advertising patronage. It is manifestly ably edited; there is a 
large amount of interesting local news, and it is exceptionally well made up. 
The first page is excellent and presswork is above reproach. 

Danville Morning Press, Danville, Ulinois—-Your ‘ Fair Edition” is a 
dandy; the greatest of its features is the exceptional effectiveness of many of 
the advertisements. Some of them are decidedly unusual and outstanding, as the 
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Unusual advertisement from special “ Fair’ edition of the Morning Press, 
Danville, Illinois, which suggests an idea subject to wide adaptation. 


one shown demonstrates; your ad. compositors — and layout man, if you have 
one — deserve unstinted praise. They are looking for the best way, not the 
easiest. Presswork is also excellent; in fact, all mechanical details evidence 
painstaking care and much skill. 

The Wayne Herald, Wayne, Nebraska.— It may interest you to know that 
when we are asked, as we sometimes have been, to name a few of the better 
papers published outside the metropolitan centers, we almost invariably head 
the list with yours. We do not know of another on which such a uniformly 
high standard is maintained and one of the points influencing us in so designat- 
ing the Herald is its volume of business in relation to the size of the commu- 
nity. Your sixty-page edition of August 11 is a revelation in this respect. 

The Enterprise, Hampstead, Maryland.—There are several very good features 
about your August 12 paper, and no very bad faults. The first page is good, 
although it would be better if there were a few more heads of fair size in the 
lower part. The heads are of pleasing style, not over large or bold, and there 
is a pleasing variety of them. The print is excellent. Except that you employ 
condensed display faces far more than those of the more pleasing regular form, 
the advertisements are satisfactory, although six-point rule is too heavy for a 
number of the smaller ads. Arrangement is simple, hence they are easy to read 
and comprehend, also because reserve is exercised in the number of points dis- 
played. The four-page section, made up of ‘‘ Dollar Day” advertisements, is 
the best part of the paper; composition is excellent. Except for so much extra- 
condensed display type this section is all one could desire. 

Sierra Madre News, Sierra Madre, California.— Your first page is fine on 
both issues submitted and while the hand-set lines of the news-heads are rather 
unpleasing, due to irregularities in length, the effect is not bad, particularly 
because a moderately bold roman type is used instead of the time-worn con- 
densed ‘‘ gothic,” the conventional head-letter style. Advertisements are also 
good; in fact, while by no means perfect examples of display typography, they 
are as good as necessary. The fact that Century Bold is also used for much 
of the advertising display, and that whatever other styles are used are not 
objectionably out of key, creates a pleasing effect of unity and consistency in 
the paper. More and more publishers are coming to realize the value of this 
idea. You are dead wrong, however, on one point. You say ‘ My partner, Mr. 
Eastwood, is a firm believer in your ideas of pyramid advertisement layout, but 
with our eight pages so crowded there are difficulties to be overcome.” In the 
first place your pages are not crowded; there is more reading matter in relation 
to space occupied by advertisements than most newspapers carry. The rule is 
half and half, and while on some pages of your paper the advertisements take 
up more than half the space, others do not. The average is apparently about 
even. But it is on the crowded page that the pyramid is most desirable, for one 
of its attributes — aside from the pleasing appearance resulting from order — 


is that the pyramiding of advertisements tends to emphasize the amount of 
reading matter by holding it in a close-knit group and making it most con- 
venient. Indeed, there is not one of the pages whereon you have departed from 
the pyramid but which would be improved by it. Your editorial page is excel- 
lent; in fact, about the nicest thing about the paper. 

Mill Valley Record, Mill Valley, California On the whole your paper is 
excellent, the first page makeup being well balanced. The jump from the large 
type of the two-column heads to the small body type is quite too abrupt, 
particularly as arranged without a dash and because there is so little space be- 
tween heads and items. ‘‘ To the Printer” is an interesting, well worded little 
tribute. Advertisements are unusually good, and the appearance of the pages 
on which they appear is good because they are pyramided. Presswork is good. 

Fairport Herald-Mail, Fairport, New York.— Presswork is good, but while 
the first page is neat and pleasing it is quite too tame to please even this 
writer, who knows the great majority err in the opposite direction — using too 
many heads, both too large and too black. The type used for the three-column 
heads is too small and the single-column ones are even weaker, not only because 
of the type size but in ‘‘ body ” as a whole. Nearly all the lines are too short. 
Lines of drop-line heads should be about four-fifths as long as the column is 
wide. Those in yours average about one-half. While the advertisements are well 
arranged, they are not very good; too many styles of type are used; four in 
a single display being frequent. This fault is worse because one used is the 
bold condensed block-letter style customarily used for news-headings, where, 
contrary to conditions in an advertisement, the narrow width of the column 
and convention make it excusable. Many publishers are getting away from 
these malformed letters even in heads. Another frequent fault is setting large 
groups of the body of advertisements wholly in capitals, apparently to make 
use of the machine and because you do not have mats. of a size sufficient in 
lower case to suggest the proper relationship to the size of the advertisements, 
the amount of matter and available space. Better use more white space than to 
use a form of letter that is universally regarded ugly and hard to read. Six-point 
rules are too heavy for the border of a two-column six-point advertisement, even 
for one considerably larger. If you would pyramid the advertisements, that is, 
group them in the lower right-hand corner of the pages, you would be gratified 
at the improved appearance of your paper. 











” The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cara.“ 


ane The improved Packard Eight is the 


supremely luxurious car. It is designed and built for those 
favored few who may and do demand the comfort and ease 
of their own drawing rooms in motor travel. Fast or slow, 
flashing through the maze of metropolitan congestion, or 
smoothly annihilating distance at almost aircraft speed in 
the Open, Packard passengers know the luxury of truly rest- 
ful transportation. [he graceful beauty of Packard lines, the 
roominess of the car's interior, the quiet good taste of its 
upholstery and appointments, the silent ease of motion,and 
the sense of security which comes with tremendous power 
under sure control — all contribute to the mental satisfac- 


tion and the physical repose of the Packard Eight owner. 


PAC KAR DD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





























It would be difficult to conceive of an arrangement of type more sug- 
gestive of the theme about which the copy of this Packard advertise- 
ment is developed. A “‘ displayed ’’ arrangement would not convey the 
impression of luxury, refinement, and class. And the type face contrib- 
utes measurably toward the desired end, too, being chaste and esthetic. 
Moreover, it is one as yet not in common use, and that also helps. 
It is the Bernhard roman and italic and is an importation of the 
Bauer Type Foundry, New York city. 
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The Brownstown Banner, Brownstown, Indiana.—The advantage of depart- 
ing from the time-worn practice of using extra-condensed block or other styles 
of head-letter, and of using one of the newer bold-face romans instead, is em- 
phasized by the excellence of the first page of your August 17 issue. Another 
good move was the adoption of the remarkably fine Ionic No. 5 for setting the 
body matter. This face is remarkable because it provides the maximum size of 
letter in relation to the size of the body. As you state, the 634 point Ionic 
gives the same word count to a twelve-em column as the eight-point Century did 
in a thirteen-em column. Apparently the relatively greater width of the Cloister 
used for heads has not proved particularly detrimental; the heads carry enough 
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words. Indeed, if all lines of heads were of even length they could almost fill 
the line; but the important thing, of course, is to avoid wide variations in 
length of related lines. Care in writing copy for the single-column heads, the 
ones that cause trouble, should enable you to get sufficient matter in them and 
yet attain good appearance. Inasmuch as the news-heads are in a bold roman of 
Italian extraction, in which the fine lines are heavier in relation to the heavy 
ones than in later roman styles, like Caslon, Garamond, and the moderns, we 
suggest that you discard the present masthead in ‘“‘ modern’”’ style letters. 
Have one made in old style that will be more harmonious with the dress of the 
paper otherwise. If plain but not heavy rules were used as border, the adver- 
tisements would have a more pleasing appearance. They are, however, well 
arranged and displayed. Avoid the use of the extra-condensed faces in advertis- 
ing display. The copy we received is unevenly inked and quite pale in some 
spots. The effort to improve the appearance of your paper typographically can 
not be fully realized unless the presswork is right. Overdisplay and crowding 
mar the appearance and display effectiveness of the page advertisement for 
the Fair. 

Greorce H. Warp, Toowoomba, Queensland, Australia.—We like the Daily 
Times of Bundaberg, because of its catchy and effective masthead, a really 
clever bit of lettering, but more than that because there is news matter on 
the first page. Some day, perhaps, the ads. now appearing on the first page of 
most Australian papers will be relegated to the ‘‘ inside,’’ where they belong. 
Glad as we are to see them on the first page of the Times, the news heads are 
not pleasing. Nearly all the lines are too short, and while the lines conform as 
to a style in different heads they lack ‘‘ body ”’ and finish. Consider the head- 
ings of the two papers here reproduced and do what you can to secure the 
adoption of the style in Australia. Australian papers, seemingly, depreciate the 
value of news matter, hence can not achieve the results for advertisers that 
they might if they would feature it and thereby increase reader-interest. You 
know now what we think about the Chronicle, the whole first page of which 
is filled with reader-advertisements of classified type, if not classified. The 
advertisements of all the papers are sensibly set, but from an esthetic stand- 
point they are unsatisfactory because the type faces are not good. There is too 
much use of extra-condensed capitals in the Times, in which also the light-toned 
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slug borders are too weak. ‘“ The Chronicle advertisements are better, first, 
because more pleasing type faces are used; but another point inconsistent with 
North American newspaper standards ‘is apparent on page 6 (June 28). There 
is a large ad. at the top of the page on the left side and another at the top on 
the right, with reading matter at the top only in one column and in all eight 
at the bottom. This is precisely the opposite to standard practice in Canada and 
the United States and, without in*the least endeavoring to claim superiority in 
everything, we consider our way of publishing best. If you will reason it out, 
unhampered by convention, we are sure you will agree. The greatest asset any 
paper can have, remember, is its readers — not its advertisers. Too much matter 
in Chronicle advertisements is set wholly in capitals, although some of the 
larger advertisements are unusually gocd in arrangement and display, if not com- 
posed in stylish faces. Points made respecting the other papers apply more or 
less to the one published at Bundaberg. If you will make some of the changes 
suggested here and send copies later on we shall try to suggest further improve- 
ments that may be necessary. 

West Bend News, West Bend, Wisconsin.— First among the good features 
of your paper is the presswork; its equal is infrequently seen in ‘ country ” 
newspapers. Inking, ideal, in amount, is uniform throughout. Although the 
bottom part is a little dull, the first page is quite attractive. To make it more 
so, however, we suggest the adoption of a display head, somewhat smaller than 
the top head, and that it be used several times in the lower part. Avoid having 
all your large heads near the top of the page; the interest headings create 
should be distributed- over the page. Furthermore, appearance is improved by 
the effect of better balance that results. While the advertisements are satisfac- 
tory, and their makeup on the inside pages excellent, borders are often too 
strong in tone. The frequent use of the condensed and extended Cheltenham 
Bold in the same display is likewise detrimental. The fact that those two faces 
are of the same family doesn’t compensate for their wide variation in shape. 
Different styles of the same shape would be more satisfactory. 

South Antelope Valley Press, Palmdale, California.— In most respects your 
August 5 issue is excellent; the first page, herewith reproduced, is distinguished 
by good headings, although there are no sub-decks as there should be in some 
of the larger ones. The size of the displayed lines is such as to warrant, in 
fact, demand, at least one such deck. The page combines an effect of con- 
servatism with attractiveness, and, yet, sufficient interest. In view of the 
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excellence of the first page and the very good advertisements, we regret the 
printing is so uneven. There are a number of light spots. Better uniformity in 
the tone of borders used would help, but there is not such a striking difference 
as to be objectionable. We note the advertisements are pyramided, but that on 
one page they are grouped in the lower left instead of the lower right-hand 
corner. It is better to have the full column of text in the first instead of the 
last column. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


Foreign Visitors to Printing Conventions Feted 


*NGLAND, Germany, and Holland were 

~ well represented in this country during 
the conventions of the typothetae and allied 
ovzanizations of the trade between Septem- 
ber 5 and 17. The English delegation was 
the most numerous this year, thirty-five or 
thirty-six representatives of the printing 
rades visiting our country. From Germany 

me Rudolf Wolf and Rudolf Ullstein, the 
former representing the great Stempel type 
foundry in Frankfort and the latter the UIll- 
siein printing plant in Berlin, said to be the 
argest printing plant under one roof in 
all the world; from Holland came Dr. L. 
De Weerd and B. F. Enschedé, both repre- 
senting the famous color printing house of 
Joh. Enschedé en Zonen, Haarlem. We are 
pleased to state that wherever these for- 
eigners went they were received with open 
arms by our printers and shown every cour- 
tesy possible. Plants were opened to these 
visitors that are closed and probably will 
remain closed to American printers, and the 
visitors were greatly pleased with such cour- 
tesies. Incidentally, they were also feted and 
dined by individuals as well as associations. 


The English delegates also visited Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, and Detroit, 
where they spent many happy hours in 
plant and sight seeing. In Washington they 
visited the Government Printing Office and 
the Bureau of Engraving and were intro- 
duced to President Coolidge. 

In Chicago twenty-two members of the 
delegation were the guests of William Hol- 
lister, president of the Lino-Tabler Com- 
pany, at a luncheon in the new Union 
League Club. In the evening they attended 
the meeting of the Master Printers’ Federa- 
tion in the Great Northern Hotel. During 
the day and the day before they visited 
some of Chicago’s largest printing plants. 

Wednesday noon, September 28, the Chi- 
cago branch of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts honored George W. Jones, 
Rudolf Wolf, Dr. De Weerd, and B. F. 
Enschedé with a luncheon. 

All in all, the delegates were much 
pleased with their American reception and 
they asked us to convey their appreciation 
to the American printers who showed them 
such cordial hospitality. 


COYey 
Direct-Mail Convention Starts October Nineteen 


HE committee in charge of the arrange- 

ments for the Direct-Mail Advertising 
Association convention announces that the 
arrangements have been completed and that 
indications point toward the best and most 
instructive convention in the association’s 
history. One of these indications is that the 
169 exposition booths have all been sold and 
more could have been sold if more space 
had been available — for the first time since 
these expositions became a part of the asso- 
ciation’s conventions. This means, in other 
words, that loads and loads of direct-mail 
matter will be exhibited as well as every- 
thing relating to its production. 

The convention will open in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, October 19, under the lead- 
ership of Charles R. Wiers, president. A 
number of men prominent in the direct-mail 
field will make addresses as, for instance, 
Homer J. Buckley, Chicago; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, Detroit; Merle Thorpe, Washington ; 
Tim Thrift, Elmira; G. Lynn Sumner, New 
York city; Charles Henry Mackintosh, Chi- 
cago, and Watson M. Gordon, Boston. Two 
of THe INLAND PrINTER’s department edi- 


tors also are on the program as speakers: J.L. 
Frazier, our typography expert, will address 
the convention Thursday morning on “ How 
Efficient Typography Amplifies the Effect 
of the Written Word.” Roger Wood, editor 
of our “ How to Sell Printing ” department, 
will address the house-organ departmental 
Thursday afternoon on “ Getting the Most 
Out of a House-Organ.”’ We know both gen- 
tlemen well enough to promise their audi- 
ences a select treat. 

The Thursday morning session of the con- 
vention will be presided over by D. L. 
Ward, the paper merchant of Philadelphia; 
the Thursday afternoon session of the house- 
organ departmental will be in the hands of 
A. B. McCallister, of the printing firm of 
Young & McCallister, Los Angeles. 

The Friday morning session, advertising 
production, is the printers’ special session. 
Ben C. Pittsford, Chicago printer and ad- 
vertising producer, will be in the chair. 
“Selling Printing on Quality Basis Rather 
Than on Price” is one of the interesting 
subjects. Milton G. Silver, of the John P. 
Smith Printing Company, Rochester, New 


York, will discuss “ How Direct Mail Can 
Be Used Effectively by Printers to Find 
Real Prospects.” “The Proper Basis of 
Compensation for Direct Advertising Print- 
ing Salesmen ” is another important subject 
to be discussed at this session, while at the 
same time, in the better letter session, Jack 
Carr and Harry Kirtland, two prominent 
printers, will discuss “ Putting Yourself Into 
Your Letters” and “ What Constitutes a 
Good Letter.” 

This is not particularly your convention. 
No; it is the convention of the buyers of 
your product and the buyers of your com- 
petitor’s product. Whether this makes it a 
desirable convention for you to attend de- 
pends upon your own viewpoint. 


Courses in Printing 

This fall the fine arts department of New 
York University will offer at its downtown 
branch two courses in printing, to be given 
in codperation with the educational com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. The first course is entitled “ The Ap- 
preciation of Printing,” and is a lecture 
course to be given by Henry Lewis Bullen, 
librarian of the typographic library of the 
American Type Founders Company. It will 
be illustrated with specimens from the typo- 
graphic library. The second course is enti- 
tled ‘“‘ Graphic Processes,” and will consist 
of lectures and visual demonstration. It will 
be under the charge of Frederic W. Goudy. 

x * * * 

The New York city evening high school 
announces four courses of value to printers, 
proofreaders, etc. The courses are open to 
men and women. They consist of lectures 
and practical work and are given during the 
evening between half-past seven and half- 
past nine. The courses are as follows: Cost 
Finding and Estimating for Printers, Gen- 
eral and Advertising Typography, Proof- 
reading and Preparation of Copy, and 
Essentials of Advertising. These courses are 
conducted by Arnold Levitas and William I. 
Orchard. They are free of charge. Certifi- 
cates of proficiency are issued at the end of 
the term for satisfactory work. 

* * * * 

The courses in lithography, by arrange- 
ment with the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, have started at the New York 
University School of Commerce. These 
courses embrace the chemistry of lithog- 
raphy, estimating lithography, and manage- 
ment in lithography. 
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Dallas Craftsmen Have Unique Emblem 

The cut shown here is a replica of the 
emblem adopted by the Dallas Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. This club is the 
first and only one 
of its kind in the 
Southwest, organized 
June 10 with a mem- 
bership of eighty- 
seven. J. H. O’Brien 
is president; George 
A. Ritchie, vice-pres- 
ident; J. Dee Harris, secretary. The board 
of governors consists of Roland Howell, 
R. E. Walraven, Walter Clark, Otto H. 
Eisenlohr, Dudley Kennedy, D. M. John- 
ston, and Emil L. Borak. 


Graphic Arts Marks Wanted 

Clarence P. Hornung is at present engaged 
in collecting material for a volume to be 
known as “ Three Hundred Marks and De- 
vices of the Graphic Arts.” The book will 
contain the most interesting and artistic 
devices in use at the present time. Marks 
of printers, publishers, booksellers, private 
presses, advertising agencies, engravers, lith- 
ographers, papermakers, artists, etc., will be 
shown. In order to make the book as com- 
plete as possible, good black and white 
proofs of marks will be accepted for publi- 
cation. Any one having such material is 
requested to communicate with the author 
at 48 West Forty-eighth street, New York 
city, at their earliest opportunity. 


DALLAS 


Patterson and Hillman Honored 

At the meeting of the Master Printers’ 
Federation of Chicago, Wednesday night, 
September 21, Vice-President Walter B. Pat- 
terson and Treasurer Harry Hillman were 
signally honored. During the summer both 
resigned their offices, Mr. Patterson because 
of change of residence and Mr. Hillman be- 
cause of stress of business. Resolutions 
highly complimentary to both gentlemen 
were unanimously adopted and a letter of 
appreciation, signed by the president, sent to 
both. Besides, Mr. Hillman was presented 
with a beautiful desk set of the new foun- 
tain-pen variety, inscribed “ Master Printers’ 
Federation, 1927, to Harry Hillman.” 


Boston Printer Retires 

James Eveleth Griffith, head of the Grif- 
fith-Stillings Press, one of Boston’s largest 
printing firms, has severed his connection 
with the firm after forty-seven years of 
successful work. For almost half a century 
he has been an interesting and prominent 
figure in the printing business of New Eng- 
land. On the evening of August 30 he was 
tendered a farewell dinner at the City Club, 
Boston. Many tokens of good will and affec- 
tion were bestowed upon him by members 
of the office staff and mechanical depart- 
ments, who have been his comrades almost 
from the beginning of his career in business. 


A Printer for Sixty Years 
Daniel Baker, of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, has completed sixty 
years as a printer. On July 25, 1867, he 
started his career as a copyholder on the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. But before the day 
was over he fell in love with typesetting, 
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with the result that he mastered the case 
and set a stickful of type. From then on his 
was a career of accomplishment, and he has 
served in many an executive capacity. 

In 1893 he took up organization work, 
and when the Franklin Club of Philadelphia 
was formed in 1902 Dan was a charter mem- 
ber. He was one of the first to establish a 
uniform cost system for printing plants. In 
this connection it might be well to state that 
he was editor of the Cost and Method de- 





Daniel Baker 


partment of THe INLAND Printer from 1912 
to 1923. He used the pen name of Bernard 
Daniels. 

Mr. Baker’s versatile pen has helped to 
make the columns of various trade journals 
not only interesting to read but helpful in 
actual shop practice or office management. 


Rudolph Becker Honored 

When Rudolph Becker completed fifty 
years service with Herr Kirchner, Leipsic, 
Germany, many honors were bestowed upon 
him, among them congratulations from the 
president of Germany, a silver honor badge 
from the Leipsic chamber of commerce, a 
diploma from the Paper Industry Associa- 
tion, and gifts from the employees of Herr 
Kirchner. 


“Ghe Process Embossing Contest 


As will be remembered, George R. Swart 
& Co. and Wood, Nathan & Virkus Com- 
pany early this summer offered three prizes 
for the best samples of process embossing. 
The winners of these prizes were announced 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition. They are: 

The Commercial Stationery Group— First 
prize, Atlee Press, Georgetown, Texas; sec- 
ond prize, Relief Printing Company, Boston. 

The Advertising Literature Group — First 
prize, Gussow Kahn & Co., New York city; 
second prize, William Edwin Rudge, New 
York city. 

Novel Effects Group — First prize, John 
F. Glover, Morgantown, West Virginia; sec- 
ond prize, Non-Plate Engraving Company, 
New York city. 
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Preservation of Leather Bindings 


THE INLAND PRINTER for May contained 
a news note, “Castor Oil for Books,” in 
which it was related how, at the direction 
of Dr. Harry M. Lydenberg, reference 
librarian, the leather bindings in the New 
York public library were given a treatment 
with castor oil. Doctor Lydenberg now in- 
forms us that this treatment is only part 
of a general scheme for the preservation of 
these leather bindings. Says the doctor: 

“The New York public library has for 
many years been treating its books bound 
in leather in an effort to preserve them. Ex- 
periments with numerous substances recom- 
mended by friends and well-wishers have 
made us believe we know of nothing better 
than the combination of neat’s-foot oil and 
lanolin, which we have used for some years, 
and which we expect to use for many years, 
or at least until something better comes to 
our attention. We use castor oil also and, 
like the other, have used this for many 
years, and expect to continue using it. Castor 
oil, however, is not used as a substitute for 
the neat’s-foot oil-lanolin combination, but 
rather as a complement or finishing touch. 
You will find it difficult to give a gloss to 
a leather binding after it has been treated 
with neat’s-foot oil and lanolin. Gloss is not 
always necessary, but where it is desirable 
we supplement the earlier treatment by a 
dose of castor oil. This thicker oil forms a 
surface that permits a polish, if a soft rag 
is used with a bit of intelligence and com- 
mon sense. Credit for the development of 
this treatment should go, not to outsiders, 
but to the men in charge of the printing 
and binding plants of this library.” 


Railroads Are Heavy Printing Buyers 

The railroads of this country expended 
approximately $28,418,700 in 1926 for sta- 
tionery and office supplies, according to a 
report submitted at the annual convention 
held recently at Chicago by the purchases 
and stores division of the American Rail- 
way Association. Due to simplification in 
the number of forms used by the railroads 
as well as greater conservation and economy 
in the use of stationery and supplies of all 
kinds, expenditures in 1926 were the small- 
est for any year since 1920 and were a 
reduction of $3,000,000 compared with 1925, 
although there was an increase of around 
seven per cent in the amount of freight 
business handled by them. 

“When you consider,” said the report, 
“that the money spent for stationery and 
printing by the railroads of this country 
runs from four to five per cent of the total 
purchases of all other materials on the rail- 
roads, exclusive of fuel, rails, and ties, it will 
appear that the item of stationery and 
printing is important.” 


Thomas Hall Company Moves 

The Thomas W. Hall Company, maker of 
printing and lithographing machinery, is 
now located in its new factory at Stamford, 
Connecticut. To provide for the steady ex- 
pansion of business it was necessary to build 
two fireproof buildings. All rebuilding and 
machinery display will be done at the new 
plant. A sales office will be maintained in 
New York city. 
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Pointers From the Post Office 


A recent bulletin from the post office de- 
partment says: “ Some persons and concerns 
desire to mail pamphlets, folders, and other 
printed advertising matter of the third class 
without enclosing it in envelopes or wrap- 
pers, the edges of the matter being fastened 
together in such way as to facilitate its 
handling. Plain paper seals or stickers are 
usually used for such purpose. 

“There is no objection to this practice 
provided the matter is not of a flimsy char- 
acter and it is so arranged that the entire 
inner surface can easily be examined. Of 
course, ample clear space (not less than 
three and one-half inches) must be left on 
the right portion of the address side of the 
matter for the address, postage stamps, etc. 

“In some cases where the postage is paid 
by means of precanceled postage stamps, 
they are used to hold together the edges 
of pamphlets, folders, etc., thus serving a 
double purpose. This is not prohibited, 
although it is preferable that the stamps be 
affixed in the upper right-hand corner of 
the address side, which is the customary 
place, and that ordinary seals or stickers be 
used to fasten the edges of the matter. It 
is not permissible to use uncanceled postage 
stamps to hold the edges together. 

“While the use of metal clips to fasten 
the edges of matter mailed without cover 
is not permissible, there is no objection to 
using a single light wire staple or stitch 
for such purpose provided it is applied in 
such manner as to permit its easy removal 
for examination of the contents and care is 
taken to press down the ends of the staple 
or stitch so as to leave no protruding sharp 
edges.” 

Heretofore, government one-cent postal 
cards could be purchased in cases contain- 
ing 12,000 cards, with forty-eight cards on 
a sheet. From now on, each case will con- 
tain 300 sheets, four cards wide and ten 
cards long —forty cards on each sheet. 

Unused postal cards may be redeemed 
at the post office where purchased at seven- 
ty-five per cent of the original value, even 
though printed on. Paragraph 6, section 163, 
page 164, of the Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions of 1924 reads: “ Uncanceled and un- 
serviceable postal cards, not treated by 
bronzing, enameling, or other process of 
coating, may be redeemed in postage stamps 
or other stamped paper only, at seventy- 
five per cent of their face value, when pre- 
sented by the original purchaser. Parts or 
pieces of cards shall not be redeemed. Each 
unused half of a reply postal card shall be 
regarded as a single card.” 


German Printing Equipment Trade 

With the exception of a firm in the Frank- 
fort district, which reported overtime work, 
type foundries are working on short-time 
basis and have at the same time been obliged 
to make reductions in the number of their 
workers, according to a recent report from 
Vice-Consul Paul A. Williams, Frankfort 
on the Main. Exports of power presses 
from Germany during the first four months 
of 1927 totaled 435 pieces valued at $846,- 
566, an increase of 128 pieces and $244,664 
over the corresponding period in 1926. 
Shipments of other classes of printers’ ma- 
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chinery were less than during the last year, 
however, total exports showing a loss from 
7,888 to 7,301 pieces and in value from 
$4,193,322 to $3,914,624. 


Simple Method of Copy Fitting 


A booklet of copy-fitting tables just issued 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
provides an easy method of computing the 
space that will be occupied by a given 
manuscript in a given size and type. The 
method is based on the character count, 
which is easily determined for typewritten 
copy, since typewriters allow the same 
space, usually ten to the inch, for all char- 
acters and spaces. The linotype tables give 
the number of characters in lines of from 
ten to forty-two picas in all sizes and for 
all of the most used type faces. Copies of the 
copy-fitting tables are sent free on request 
by any linotype agency. 


An Act of Literary Vandalism 

According to a letter from St. John 
Hornby of the Ashendene Press, published 
in a recent issue of the literary supplement 
of the London Times, a copy of a limited 
edition of Boccaccio’s “ Decameron” printed 
in the original Italian was destroyed by a 
Kansas postmaster because of its immoral- 
ity. The book was sent by Maggs Brothers, 
booksellers, London, to one of their clients 
in a Kansas town, where it was impounded 
by the postmaster. 

In spite of protests, the work of destruc- 
tion was duly carried out; the mutilated 
volume was returned to Maggs Brothers 
with all the pages except a few leaves of in- 
dex and introduction neatly cut out. In his 
letter Mr. Hornby says: “A veto upon the 
entry of cheap English translations of ‘ The 
Decameron’ into an_ English-speaking 
country would be understandable; but this 
wanton destruction of a great classic in the 
original language, and issued at a high price 
to subscribers, is, I venture to think, a 
curiosity in the records of censorship, and, 
as such, worthy to be recorded.” 

Commenting on this unhappy incident of 
undue censorship, John Henry Nash says: 

“This was an act of vandalism compar- 
able to the destruction of the marvelous 
Alexandrian Library in the seventh century, 
which is, without doubt, the worst instance 
of literary vandalism ever committed; but 
even this must be condoned on the score 
of religious fanaticism of Arabians for any- 
thing savoring of Christianity. The present 
instance, in a Christian country, however, 
offers no such mitigating circumstances, and 
must be put down as an action prompted 
by the ignorance of small-town intellects. 

“St. John Hornby’s ‘ Decameron’ is, to 
my mind, not only one of the most beau- 
tiful examples of fine printing ever achieved, 
but is also a real contribution to art, em- 
bodying in such magnificent form one of 
the greatest classics of all time. Any one 
who would lay profane hands on it should 
be outcast. The book is exquisitely printed 
in a recutting of the type of two of the 
earliest German printers, Sweinheim and 
Pannartz, who in 1465 or 1467 went down 
into Italy and at Subiaco pursued their art, 
as so many of their fellow craftsmen were 
to do soon afterward.” 
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News Gitbits 


THE Proctor & Cottier Company, Cin- 
cinnati, announces the election of C. M. 
Robertson as president and treasurer. 





THE CLEVELAND OFFICE of the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company has been 
moved from the Guardian Trust Building to 
the Guarantee Trust Building. 





On September 15 the Thomson-National 
Press Company, formerly located in Long 
Island City, moved its plant and general 
offices to Franklin, Massachusetts. 





VERY SHORTLY Grafton & Co., book pub- 
lishers, will publish “ Printing, A Short His- 
tory of the Art,” edited by R. A. Feddie. 
The several sections of the work have been 
contributed by specialists the world over. 


On Saturday, August 27, Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, paper dealers on the Pacific ,coast, 
opened a new warehouse at Sacramento. 
The building is of the latest type and has 
many new features that were designed to 
expedite paper delivery. 





Tue Baver Type Founpry, New York 
city, has just published a portfolio showing 
how the Bernhard type may be used in artis- 
tic work. It is very neat and contains many 
worth-while ideas. It may be had for the 
asking by letter or post card. 





DupLteyY R. Morean has recently been 
elected vice-president and general manager 
of the American Colortype Company of 
New York. He has been with the American 
Colortype Company of Illinois for nearly 
twenty years. George A. Behrens succeeds 
Mr. Morean in the Chicago office. 


As A TRIBUTE to Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, the Beardsley & Piper Company, 
manufacturer of sand conditioning and con- 
veying equipment, has mailed 4,500 copies 
of its house-organ to the trade by air mail. 
This is the first publication of any kind, as 
far as it is known, that has used air mail as 
a means of distributing a complete issue. 





“‘ DEEPDENE”’ is the name given the new 
type face just designed by Frederic W. 
Goudy for the Continental Typefounders 
Association. He worked steadily last winter 
on its design, and now four sizes (14, 16, 18, 
and 24 point) are complete. Other sizes are 
being made and will be ready shortly. A 
card addressed to the Continental Typefoun- 
ders Association, 248 West Fortieth street, 
New York city, will bring a printed sample 
showing this new face. 





FROM TIME TO TIME the various paper 
manufacturers issue portfolios containing 
suggestions that may be profitably adopted 
by printers. This month we have received 
three such portfolios, one from Byron 
Weston Company, one from Howard Paper 
Company, and one from Eastern Manufac- 
turing Company. All three contain some 
wonderful samples and are very good — 
but one of them is made up almost entirely 
of lithographed or engraved letterheads. We 
hold no brief against engraved letterheads, 
but we are of the opinion that letterhead 
samples going to printers should be printed. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line: 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLANy 
a Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy js 
desire 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


CLOSING OUT PRINTERS’ PAPER COST FINDER (second edition), 
one-third off. Why waste time figuring paper by old-fashioned meth: 
when this book does it for you quickly, easily, correctly? Used througho:t 
United States, in Canada, Hawaii, Bermuda. Sent on trial. Information fr 

FITCH BROS., Central City, Neb. 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated cat : 
logue freee PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Employing Printers’ 
Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supply- 
men’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business 
Papers Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada. postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five 
dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImMporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 

the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 

of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 








Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertise- 
ments to secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this office 
not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHsy, LawreENcE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 
RaITHBY, LawRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wa. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

Avtex.. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WimsLe & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Jchannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OvupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 








FOR SALE — Medium-sized printing plant in Los Angeles, Cal., consisting 

one 25 by 38 Optimus cylinder, style B Kelly, 2 Miller Units, 2 hand-fe 
machines, 33-inch Oswego automatic cutter, stitcher, folder and binding equi; - 
ment, steel cabinets, complete assortment of late faces, stones, etc.; fine lo 
tion and good lease; established 17 years; $15,000. Further details by addre 
ing O 720. 


FOR SALE — Modern medium sized printing plant, city 90,000, eastern N 

York, doing a high grade of work; no incumbrance and high credit ratin 
equipment value $35,000, average yearly volume past three years $55,00 
sole owner overworked; will sell outright or consider liberal interest to rig 1 
agg replying give references, age, experience, and amount you can i 
vest. O 728. 








FOR SALE — Largest commercial printing plant, best location in fastest grov- 

ing Oregon city; established 1903; capacity about $60,000; much equipme:t 
new: Monotype, No. 5 Babcock, two 10 by15 Millers, one open jobber, Oswe.« 
cutter, saw, Do-More. Owner retiring account health. N. D. ELLIOTT, 10? 
South Liberty street, Salem, Oregon. 





FOR SALE — Job printing plant in country town of 700 in Pennsylvani 

nearest plant 11 miles; good prices for work; wonderful opportunity to 
establish weekly paper; will inventory $6,500; selling for reason outside 
business. O 729. 


LINOTYPING BUSINESS — 2 machines, Models 4 and 5; 33 magazines, 5 
fonts; Miller saw; $13,500 — $3,000 cash, balance $100 per month 7%; 
going business. P. M. R., 108 Winston street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — One Anderson folder, size 24 by 28, serial No. 426; this folder 

can be used as a one-fold or three-fold right angle, two-fold right angle 
8-page or three-fold one right angle and two parallel; good condition; price 
$375.00 f.o.b. Des Moines. THE HOMESTEAD COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE — Cleveland folder, Model A, in good condition; 
takes 19 by 25 inch sheet; now running on high- grade color work, but is to 

aA replaced at once by larger machine; cash $285.00 f.o.b. Troy, W... Y. 
EGAL ART PRESS, Troy, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — One McCain folder feeder, size 26 by 42, serial No. 189, which 

is in good condition; this feeder can be used on any tape folder or on a 
Cleveland Model B; price $500.00 f.o.b. Des Moines. THE HOMESTEAD 
COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — One Harris press 15 by 18, with casting box complete, will 

take 20-inch sheet; good running order. Also one Standard Automatic 
press; both machines very low price for quick sale. J. N. SPIES MFG. CO., 
Watertown, N. Y. 











FOR SALE —We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 

presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE — Hoe cutter and creaser with one color printing 
attachment, bed 49 by 69; Staude folding box gluer; must sell all at once, 
going out of business; make us your best offer. O 721. 





HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two 
color, rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt Tc fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 

FOR SALE — At 50% discount, a DO-MORE automatic process embosser 
complete with motor and oven; one year old; perfect condition. O 714, care 
INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York city. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National’ book’ sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, III. 




















Megill’s Patent 





_ Reg. U.S, Pat. Office 





QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 











SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 ©: 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. N 


Megill’s Patent 


DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
ada S. Pat. Office 








VISE GRIP. For any stale co stock 
or long runs. $2.50 set of 3. 














Please Mention THe INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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GOOD, USED PRINTING MATERIAL offered at great savings. Send stamp 
for lists. THE ACME MAILING BUREAU, Station T, Tallahassee, 


Florida. 
F 


»R SALE — Dexter Folder, 32 by 44 jobbing folder in A-1 condition; 
Craftsman cutter, 34 inches, brand new. O 724. 











FOR SALE — A first-class commercial printing plant, splendidly equipped, in 
one of the best Michigan cities. O 727 








7 R SALE — 40-inch Sheridan ‘“‘ New Model ”’ paper cutter. O 599. 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





CU!POSING ROOM FOREMAN for catalogue and publication plant near 

hicago; must be experienced in open shop methods; capable of controlling 
det ils of large diversified composing room, experienced in handling customers; 
per.canent position; good opportunity for right man. Letter by —— 
mu- state fully where worked, wages and full information. O 732 





WwW TED — Man of ambition and experience to take charge of linotype 
ymposing room in the East; first-class pay and large outlook; non-union; 
giv: qualifications in first letter. O 719. 





Foremen 





THOROUGHLY COMPETENT working foreman for composing room, also 

x presswork, of well established, medium size, well kept, up-to-date suc- 
ces:'ul book and commercial plant in Hartford, Conn.; references exchanged; 
portion of capital stock of company available if you make good; triflers please 
save your time and ours. Address, stating age, experience and salary you are 
really worth. O 731 


a 





Miscellaneous 





LE\RN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home spare time study; steady 

work $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operation, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learning 
easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
TH. \LER SYSTEM, 210 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER — Final reader for press and foundry, and occasional first 
reading and check-up; ideal conditions; good position and steady employ- 
ment to right man or woman. Address BOX 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 





PROOFROOM FOREMAN WANTED — High-class executive; past experience 
essential in first letter; also age, salary expected; large open shop western 
New York. O 609. 





Salesmen 





WANTED — Young men to take up our sales work, full or part time. We 

manufacture and sell direct to the user loose leaf system forms, carbon 
copying books and sets, business stationery, etc.; experience unnecessary as we 
give a valuable training in our methods; protected territory; full commissions 
paid weekly. Applications held strictly confidential. O 647. 








INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 20 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest method 
of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite 
school for printers for years; five weeks $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 East 
19th street, New York city; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 











OPERATING TAUGHT thoroughly and efficiently; time enough to qualify 
allowed every student; our students get and hold jobs. Write CLEVELAND 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 211 High avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bindery 


BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive and systematizer, competent in all 

branches; good mechanic, finishing, forwarding, etc.; operates Dexter, 
Cleveland and EST besides other auxiliary machines; takes position 
any city U. S.0 7 
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LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST — Fast and accurate, union, steady, 
reliable, family, desires change; commercial or newspaper; 20 years’ experi- 
ence all kinds Lino. composition and Lino. battery. machinist. O 707. 


NON-UNION COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, 20 years’ experience in high- 
class printing; good executive; 5 years on present job; want to make 
change; guarantee to make good or won’t stay; references. O 723. 








Executives 


YOUNG PRINTING EXECUTIVE, 26, with 10 years’ printing experience 

following production, estimating, planning layouts, buying paper, engrav- 
ings, electros and binding; have had book, catalogue and publication experience, 
also some knowledge of selling; desire larger opportunities in New York city 
or near vicinity. O 706, care INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York city. 











EXECUTIVE — Twelve years in last two positions, with successful record as 

manager and superintendent; well up in estimating, sales, costs, credits, 
production and general management; a consistent money-maker with a clear 
record; highest business, banking and personal references. O 617 





Managers and Superintendents 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER — Capable executive, with enviable 

reputation for delivering goods, now employed as mechanical superin- 
tendent in plant doing million and half annual business at a profit, wishes to 
make change. O 700. 








MANAGER — Experienced in factory management “a standardization, skilled 
in production, purchasing and the practical side of newspaper and com- 
mercial printing; will accept position in Middle West. O 671. 





MANAGER, with successful record, desires a change; well up in costs, credits, 
sales, organization, promotion, estimating and production. O 708 





Pressroom 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN on two-color Miehle press or singles; best references 
furnished; now working; age 32; will go anywhere; steady. O 663. 





Production Manager 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN or production manager seeks change; wide 
experience in all branches of high-class color work and direct advertising, 

catalogues, etc. ; thoroughly trained in technical layout, labor-saving systems, 

etc.; 25 years’ experience in printing business, 9 years as foreman. O 730. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER with a record as an organizer and producer, avail- 
able October 10th; best of references. O 650. 


Purchasing Agent 











WANTED POSITION as purchasing agent or assistant, in buying printing 

and stationery; or can take charge of similar department where initiative, 
production and efficiency count; practical printer, 22 years’ experience; can 
estimate, figure costs, plan, layout and O. K. or take entire charge of medium 
commercial or private plant; non-union; references exchanged. Give full de- 
tails first letter. Confidential. O 726. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


USED THOMPSON TYPECASTER and equipment wanted for cash. State 
full particulars and lowest cash price. FIELD, 421 S. 5th street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Blotters—Advertising 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 











Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, punching ma- 
chines, round corner cutters, tab cutting machines, numbering machines, 
ae creasing and scoring machines, job backers, standing presses, hand 
stabbers. 


JOHN J. PLEGER, 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 
forcing and tipping machines, round corner turning-in machines, roll slitting 
machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 











Brass Rule 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Brass Typefounders 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








FIRST-CLASS RULER, familiar with all classes of work, wants position. O 722. 


Calendar Pads 





Composing Room 





MONOTYPE COMBINATION MAN desires position in Massachusetts; mar- 

ried, speedy, accurate; experienced in straight, tabular and foreign matter; 
— machine experience running composition matter, sorts, slugs, rules and 
eads. O 681. 








THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 














THE JOHNSON PERFECTION GAS BURNER 


STOPS STATIC - ELIMINATES OFFSETTING 


Twenty years of practical development are behind the leadership of this burner. The tried and 
proven principles that produce profits with satisfaction and certainty. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO., Crown Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “ Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most con- 

venient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual, 
“How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY, 1518 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chase Manufacturers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders, 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders., 





Cylinder Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic jobber. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th ave., Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





Electrotypers’ Supplies 





C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 
inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and testi- 
monials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





Heaters and Humidizers 





HUMIDIZERS are the coming thing in all pressrooms. Write for circular. Also 
gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient and safe. UTILITY HEATER 
CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 





Lithographers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Matrix Board 





MATRIX BOARDS (dry flongs), POROSIN brand. ROSENTHAL & CO., 
Roéthenbach a. d. Pegn. Bavaria. Agents wanted. 





Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC, HAND and -< 7 THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 


October, 1927 


Alabama street, Indianapolis; 1310-1312 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.. 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; 400 East street, Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 
street, Detroit, Mich. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859, 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Machinefy, Rebuilt 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 85 Grand street, New York city, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 7 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat. ma- 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














Punching Machines 





LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 
BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Roller Casting Machinery 





CHAS. E. JOHNSON, 118 S. Forsyth street, Atlanta, Ga. Modern Gatlin Gun 
outfits with all accessories required in roller making. 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J 





Steel Composing Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








FREE MANUAL, “ How to Make Chalk Overlays.’”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Paper Cutters 


Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Perforators 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. BRANCHES: 
461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston; Bourse 
bldg., Philadelphia. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th ave., Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plateless Process Embossing 





PLATELESS engraving and embossing equipment. Send for circular. HUGO 
LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff street, New York. 





Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 





WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, rebuilt 
and used equipment. Materials and Outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 
514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 





Tags 





TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 





Type Casters 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 





Type Founders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th st.; 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover st.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 192- 96 Central ave., S. W.: Buffalo, 45 N. 
Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave. » N. E.; 
Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 Ww. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; ; Kansas 
City, 10th’ and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles st.; San Francisco, 500 
Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West, 310 First ave.; Milwau- 
kee, 125 Second st. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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BARNHART. BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 
‘ plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
329-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H. street, Northwest, Washington, 
Dp. C.: 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St, Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-52 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street. West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
1 illeys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
rimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brake and vari- 
ous “ Superior ” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 
CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 248 W. 40th 
street, New York. Headquarters for all European type faces and the designs 
of Frederic W. Goudy. 








Wire Stitchers 
LATI;AM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 
Branches: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Bost« Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 
\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 


Wood Goods 














BAR HART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders, 








Inquiries Solicited from Inventors and Agents 
of Machinery for Printing and Allied Industries 


H. ALFRED HANSEN 
5 Cheswick Road, Auburndale, Mass. 





Formerly Manager of The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 











See the new 
cylinder truck 
GRAHAM BROTHERS 


HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION — BRAKES(:2525552) 








The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s SetswellCompound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


The J.E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 














ake money on numbering jobs 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHIN co. 


6904-710 JAMAICA AVENUE OOKLYN.N.Y. 


numbering machines 








Christmas Cuts 





that will put the Holiday Spirit in any printed matter 
offered in high-grade electrotypes. Proof Sheets for the 
asking. Large Catalogue 25 cents. Christmas Letterheads 
printed from wood engravings in colors. Something different. 


Samples upon request 














0-A Jackson Place 
COBB A. SHINN maaetenn, pete 
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For Labels 


or Window Pasters 


HERE is a new gummed paper that you can use 
to get profitable new business. 

The highly calendared gummed side offers a 
printing surface that requires a minimum of ink. 
The English Finish on the ungummed side practi- 
cally eliminates offset. 

Tell your local merchants the advantage of 
gummed window pasters; how the highly calen- 
dared printing surface adheres to the glass with- 
out the use of unsightly stickers or paste; and is 
more economical than decalcomanias. 

No need to stock a special gummed paper for 
printing on gummed side—Dennison’s No. 416 
E. F. English Finish Dextrine gummed paper 
prints well on either side. It is a satisfactory 
gummed paper at low cost. 


Ask your jobber for 


Deonwinows 
Gummed Paper 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 37-K, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me a Sample Book 
of Dennison’s Gummed Paper. 
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To stand severest strain and wear 
of scholars who are rough, 
Have books and maps made''Tough to Tear” 


of MIDDLESEX Cloth-lined Stuff! 
Boe 
Fine printing surface on 
one side.... 
Strong cloth on the other 


MIDDLESEX (loth-lined Paper 


Stocked ina wide range |] WET DDLESEX 


of colors and weights. In 


rolls or sheets. Send for | PRODUCTS CO. 


the name of nearest distrib- baba. : 
utor and receive complete | 38 CHAUNCY STREET oe 
sample book No. 14. BOSTON | MASSACHUSETTS 
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They aren’t impossible any more! 


Ms. printers, upon their visit to the Graphic Arts Exposition, learned that a 


great number of striking effects — hitherto believed impossible — can be-produced 


easily and economically by the Peerless Process. 


Not only gold but a wide range of absolutely opaque colors may be applied and embossed 
in one operation. Imperfect register is impossible. 


The Peerless Process is inexpensive to install and operate. All you need is a simple 
Peerless attachment and heating plate to go on your own platen presses. Regular ink 
printing is in no way interfered with. 


i“ 3 7" 
for instance — If you didn’t attend the Exposition, you owe 


Peerless white roll leaf covers perfectly it to yourself to see some of the startling possi- 
in one operation, even on black stock, and bilities of the Peerless Process. A request on 


striking effects, attainable in no other ; : 
ip ane dae pled en-sinia tale, your letterhead will bring you proof and demon- 


such as greeting cards and catalog covers, 


with Peerless leaf. - you into buying. 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF C0O., INc. 


345 West 40th Street, New York 
120 High Street, Boston 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


stration — minus any attempt to “high pressure” 
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TOPLATE, THE PERFEGT PAPER FOR ROTOGRAVU 


PRINTING, IS MADE BY THE KIMBERLY-CLARK 


PRIN 
-CLARK COMP g¢ , 
PER FOR ROTO 
EKIMBERLY - OM 


E PERFECT ? 


MADE BY T (i 


LF ig ie r 
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TOPLAT Es 


FR IR: 
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ICTURES can tell, in a way that words 
would fail to describe, the story of your 
factory; the operation of the machines that 
make your product or the use of the prod- 
uct itself. @ Modern photography, linked 


Photographs by 


TOPLATE, THE 


» Me A PER FOR 
Pay, X IMBER 
MADE BY 


| 


PRINTING, 
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with the most modern of printing processes ECT 
— rotogravure — presents a combination 

which affords the present day advertiser ' BY 
an opportunity to tell his sales story in 

a language all will quickly understand. E, 


J. W. Pondelicek 


PrPER FOR ROTOGRAVU 


PRISBSTING. 8 BADE Oe Cae RIMS ER LY - CLARK 


MPANY «eee ROTOPLATE,~ 


TOGRAVURE PRINTING, 


THE PERFECT PAPER FOR 
IS MADE BY THE KIMBER 





\ 





OTOGRAVURE sections are i & 
published every week in fifty-two 
cities of North America by these 
eighty-two newspapers 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press 

* Atlanta Constitution 

* Acianta Journal 

*Baltimore Sun 

*Birmingham News 

*Boston Herald 

*Boston Traveler 

*Buffalo Courier Express 

*Buffalo Sunday Times 

Chicago Daily News 

*Chicago Jewish Daily 
Forward 

*Chicago Sunday Tribune 

*Cincinnati Enquirer 

*Cleveland News 

*Cleveland Plain Dealer 

*Denver Rocky Mountain 
News 

*Des Moines Sunday Register 

*Detroit Free Press 

* Detroit News 

*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

*Fresno Bee 

*Habana, Cuba, Diario De La 
Marina 

*Hartford Courant 

*Houston Chronicle 

*Houston Post-Dispatch 

*Indianapolis Sunday Star 

*Kansas City Journal Post 

*Kansas City Star 

*Long Beach, Calif., Press 
Telegram 


*Los Angeles Sunday Times 
*Louisville Courier Journal 
*Louisville Sunday Herald 
Post 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Mexico City, El Excelsior 
*Mexico City, E] Universal 
*Miami Daily News 
*Milwaukee Journal 
*Minneapolis Journal 
*Minneapolis Tribune 
*Montreal La Patrie 
Montreal La Presse 
*Montreal Standard 
*Nashville Banner 
*Newark Sunday Call 
*New Bedford Sanday 
Standard 
*New Orleans Times Picayune 
New York Bollettino Della 
Sera 
*New York Corriere 
D’America 
*New York Evening Graphic 
*New York Jewish Daily 
Forward 
*New York Morning Telegraph 
New York II Progresso 
Italo Americano 
*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
*New York Times 


*New York Sunday News 

*New York World 

*Omaha Sunday Bee 

*Peoria Journal Transcript 

*Peoria Star 

*Philadelphia L’Opinione 

*Philadelphia Inquirer 

*Philadelphia Public Ledger 
& North American 

*Providence Sunday Journal 

*Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch 

*Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle 

*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

*St. Louis Post Dispatch 

*St. Paul Daily News 

*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 

*San Francisco Chronicle 

*Seattle Daily Times 

*South Bend News Times 

*Springfield, Mass. Union- 
‘Republican 

*Syracuse Herald 

*Syracuse Post Standard 

*Toledo Sunday Times 

*Toronto Star Weekly 

*Washington Post 

* Washington Sunday Star 

* Waterbury Sunday 
Republican 

*Wichita Sunday Eagle 

* Youngstown, O, Vindicator 
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the perfect paper for rotogravure printing is supplied 
by Kimberly-Clark Company to above 


papers marked with a star 


NEW YORK 
51 Chambers Street 





‘Established 1872 
Neenah, Wis. 


LOS ANGELES 
716 Sun Finance Building 





Kimberly- Clark (mpany 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle Street 











INCA COVER 


OFFERS BRILLIANT COLORS OF ANCIENT PERU 








Carried in- 


Cuzco Gold 
Coca Green 
Royal Orange 
Andean Mist 
Titicaca Blue 
Bolivian Red 
Arica Sand 
Quicho Copper 
Black 


Tanige 
Edible 


a PN : > (OKO OL rs 
RY Vad UL Oy? EA Co RLS 
a 2. 4 ne me q 


Brilliant 
colors and 
great strength 


Size 20x 26 es oo a wo VTE 
Medium and : : age : : an at moderate 
Heavy Weights cost. 





HARACTERISTICS of the best coated covers, with plated ripple and 
laid finish in nine brilliant colors. INCA COVER is of unusual 
strength, folds well, prints well, and has remarkable embossing qualities. 
Easy to handle in the bindery. J Offers smashing effects for catalogs, 
booklets, house organs, folders, mailing cards, menus and announcements. 


Stocked by the following dealers: 


BEACON PAPER CO. BEEKMAN PAPER & CARD CO., Inc. BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 
JOHN CARTER & CO. CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. CHATFIELD & WOODS CO. 
Boston, Mass. Toledo, Columbus and Cleveland Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 
GREEN, LOW & DOLGE, Inc. LINDSAY PAPER CO. MIDWESTERN PAPER CO. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
SWIGART PAPER CO. SWARTWOOD-NELSON PAPER CO. UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
Chicago, III. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
WESTERN PAPER COMPANY, Omaha and Denver 


Send coupon to nearest dealer 


Please send me the new 


INCA PORTFOLIO 
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Three Papers for 
Direct Advertising 


To the widely known line of Buckeye Papers we 
have lately added another proprietary brand of cover 
paper. To this we have given our name and behind 
it we confidentially place our reputation of 79 years 
of honest manufacture. 


This new sheet is called BECKETT COVER. 


It is a low-priced paper, designed for that large class 
of work in which low cost and good appearance 
are the first essentials. Many kinds of advertise- 
ments do not call for extreme durability, but must 
be attractive to the eye. Almost all folders and 
broadsides are of this character and they frequently 
The Founder run into large quantities. For the long runs Beckett 
“—— a Cover is ideal and will enable the printer to meet 
any competition without sacrifice of final effect. 





OOo ©9090 2000001 O01 Orr 


We now offer to the printing and advertising com- 
munities three papers: 


1. Buckeye Cover stands unquestionably first among cover 
papers. It is first in sales, first in prestige and first in use- 
fulness. Its leadership remains unchallenged through the 
years because of the merit of the paper and its adapta- 
bility to the varying needs of printer and advertiser. 


2. Buckeye Antique Text in two years has established a 
national reputation because it makes available a truly fine 
old-style printing paper at modest cost. Buckeye Text will 
add charm to any fine advertising production and increase 
its value far beyond the trifling addition to the cost. 


3. Beckett Cover is a fine appearing low-cost cover paper 
recently developed. It is so good that we have given it our 
own name and put behind it a reputation of seventy-nine 
years of honest manufacture. There are seven colors, three 
weights and two finishes. It will assist you in successfully 
meeting price competition. 








These papers we cordially invite you to inspect. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper 
In HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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e next time - use 
wOWARD BOMp 


WATERMARKED 


Instead of kicking about how 
much you have paid for the 
paper you have just used, seek 
to remedy the thing the next 
time before you order. 


Of course there’s a difference in 
paper prices —so is there also a 
difference in paper. The paper 
and price differences do not al- 
ways correspond. 





Take HOWARD BOND for in- 
stance. When most men see it, 
feel it, test it, they usually specify 
it not only for office forms and 
circular letterheads but for their 
own individual and company let- 
terheads as well. 


You, too, may be surprised at 
Howard Bond’s quality and price. 
A portfolio of letterheads and 
office forms will be mailed to you 
upon receipt of your letter. 


aowARo BOne 


RIPPLE & LINEN FINISH 
HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD ENVELOPES 


WOWARD 
WHITE & BUFF 
POSTING 
LEDGER 











THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


New York Office Chicago Office 
No. 2 Lafayette St. 10 La Salle St. 
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OF x AMERICA tod: ay “College Annuals” rank high i in quality and 
artistry, seldom surpassed by any other type of publication. 

Leaders i in the yes arbook field vie with one another i in the 

effort to excel, Each book i is a vivid presentation ofa college or 


a school and tells ; its graphic story of the scholastic year in picture 


and in narrative. 

The best skill of the artist, photographer, engraver, printer, 
binder and paper maker is marshaled for the effort. 

This year LAIDTONE COATED BOOK has contributed to 
the artistry of many beautiful “Annuals.” It has met with high 


favor in the college world just as it has succeeded in other fields. 
AIDTONE is sold by America s Leading Faper Vlerchants 
L s sold by America’s Leading Paper Merch 


Q: Sample signatures from college vearbooks printed 
on LAIDTONE are available to those interested. 


SEND FOR THE NEW SERIES OF SPECIMEN FOLDERS 


Made by A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


A partial list of College and High School Annuals which were printed this year on Co.Luins LAIDTONE COATED BOOK: 

ARBUTUS * BADGER * UTONIAN + GOPHER 7 POOR AERONAUT’S ALMANAC + THE OWL * ILLIWOCO 7” THE MILLIDEK 

THE WARBLER 7 LICOHI * THE FLAME *’ THE ELLZO ’ THE CRIMSON J ’ THE SQUIB ” THE BRIGHTONIAN 7 THE RECORDER 
CARDINAL * THE TUSCOLIAN + BENLD MEMORIES * STONY ECHOES 7 POW-WOW ” THE POST * OLD NAKOMIS 
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USE DETTER F&F 


THE 


LANCASTER BOND 


“The Aristocrat of Bonds’’ 


Lancaster Bond demonstrates the craftmanship of a more leisurely day 
with the value one expects from modern manufacturing. Its beautiful 
color and its most appealing surface add dignity and quality to every 
letterhead of which it is the background. In addition to its appearance it 
has sound permanent value based on the highest quality of new cotton 
cuttings, carefully handled. Try this quality paper when you wish to 


produce quality letterheads. 


Sold By These Distributors 


Akron, Ohio Alling & Cory Co. 
BRS Glico ceiiccciccsccess S. P. Richards Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
.. Carpenter Paper Co. of Billings 

Carter, Rice & Co. 

R. H. Thompson Co. 

Butte Paper Co. 

Moser Paper Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio.... ...-Cleveland Paper Co. 
Columbus, Ohio Scioto Paper Co. 
a —E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Dayton, Buyer’s Paper Co. 
..Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. of lowa 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis 

Great Falls Paper Co. 

- ..E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Indianapolis, Ind... C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, be Knight Bros. Paper Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio... 


Houston, Texas.... 


Lincoln Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif Blake, Moffit & Towne 
Louisville, K Rowand Company 


Tayloe Paper Co. 

iami, Fla ...-Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis... . E. A. Bouer, Company 
Minneapolis, Minn Paper Supply Co. 
Nashville, Tenn 





Mew Votk, Me Vesescscsccccceces F. W. Anderson & Co. 
New York, N. Bishop Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y.. Conrow Bros. 
New York, N. Y.. Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
New Orleans, La... .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Omaha, Neb Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Garrett Buchanan Co. 





Colorado Paper Co. 
Richmond Paper Co. 
Sacramento, Calif Blake, Motfit & Towns 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco, Cali: Blake, Moffit & Towne 
Seattle, Carter, Rice & Co. 
Sioux City, Kaws Sioux City Paper Co. 
-Spokane Paper & Staty Co. 

Beacon Paper Co. 

ter City Paper Co. 

aper & Staty. Co. 

Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

Commerce Paper Co. 

ayl Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y.... 3 - B. Garr Co. 
San Antonio, Texa San Antonlo Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C....... Carton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Wiikes Barre, Pa.....Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co, 


EXPORT—WALKER GOULARD PLEHN COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY~ Menasha, Wisconsin. 
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to handle volume 


Albany, N. Y. 
HUDSON VALLEY PAPER COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 

SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 
Re ed Me. 

C. M. RICE PAPER COMPANY 
Baltimo ore, | 

THE BARTON, 

COMPANY 

Birmingham, Ala 

THE woceg - WING PAPER COMPANY 
Bos ston, M 

STORRS & Be MEN’ lr COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE ALL ING Ag _— COMPANY 
Charlotte, 

CASKIE-DILL RD COMPANY, INC. 
Chicago, II. 

CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 

THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

THE DIEM & + ge PAPER COMPANY 
Cleveland, 

THE PETREOUIN PAPER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 

THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 
Dallas, Tex 

OLMSTED- KIRK COMPANY 
Denver, Colo. 

CARTE + Ne & CARPENTER PAPER 

COMPA 

Des sal lo wa 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Detroit, Mich 

eg rome PECK & LEWIS 


sno, Cal. 

ZELLERB, ACH PAPER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

QUIMBY-KAIN PAP ER COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
Poa Ind. 

CRESCENT | xg COMPANY 
Jacksonville 


AN’ = IE’ rAM PAPER COMPANY, 


Md. 
DUER & KOCH PAPER 


INC. 


s City, Mo. 
MIDWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark 
WESTERN ‘NEWS APER UNION 


Los Angeles 
ZELUERBACH P, APE R COMPANY 
Louisville, 


mare: P Ave COMPANY, 


Lynchburg, 
CASKIE- OIL L ant COMPANY, 


INC. 
INC. 


Memphis, , 
TAYLOE PAPER "COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
bigs te F. NACKIE PAPER COMPANY 
innea opaie, Min 
THE On JESL IE. "PAPER COMPANY 
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These merchants not only stock a full line of Warren’s 


Standard Printing Papers, but are also equipped 
tonnage direct from the mill 


‘We've got to start that p 











Nashville, nn. 

BOND-SANDE RS PAPER COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

HENRY. LINDENMEYR & SONS 

J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn 

STORRS & BEMENT COMPANY 
New Orleans. 

THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 

New York City 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 

hex ALLING & CORY ec tall 

rE LINDE PAPER COMPA 

THE Bemiig D PAPER COMP ANY 


d, Cal. 
ZELLER BACH ge COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
WE cen i NEWSPAP ER UNION 





maha, 

FIEL i HAMIL TON-SMITH PAPER 

COMP 
oye Pa. 

D. L. WARD COMPANY 

CHARLES eg COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, 

THE ALLING 4 ‘CORY COMPANY 
Portland, Me. 

C. M. RICE 7 "AP ER COMPANY 
Portland, 

ZELLERBACH P APER COMPANY 
Richmond 

B. W. WIL 80N PAP ER COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Sacramento, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BEACON PAPER COMPANY 

MACK-ELL a PAPER COMPANY 
St. Paul, Min 

— nafs P APER Comp ANY 


Ur 
ZELLER ACH PAP E R COMPANY 
», Cal. 
ZELLERBACH P — COMPANY 


San Francisc« 


ZELLERB. — PAP i! R COMPANY 





ot bap mite 


ttle, Wash. 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Spoka Wash. 
ZELLERB. ACH ° APER COMPANY 
Springfield, 
THE PAPER HOUSE OF NEW 
ENGL AND 


geod 





> 


Tulsa, Okla 

TAYLOE PAP “3 °iaaail 
Washingtor 

STANFORD Pap "ER ‘COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans 

WESTERN NEWSPAPE R UNION 
Export and Foreign—New York Cit 

NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMP. ANY 


<7, 





COMPANY 


S. D. WARREN 
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T is the office of a fairly large 
printing plant. A solid, sub- 
stantial citizen in his shirt sleeves 
stops at a desk on which are sev- 
eral piles of blue, pink, yellow 
and white pieces of paper—also 
three telephones. Behind the desk 
is an outwardly calm, unhurried 
individual who talks into one 
phone while he takes down the 
receiver of another to still its per- 
sistent ringing. 

In his hand, the solid sub- 
stantial citizen carries a large 
sheet of paper on which are 
printed various pages of a booklet 
marked with penciled circles and 
here and there a criss-cross and 
various hieroglyphics. He hesi- 
tates fora few minutesat the desk. 
But while he waits, he wastes no 
time. His eye is searching the 
printed parts of the sheet of paper 
for errors and poor workmanship. 

Finally he decides to wait no 
longer. He leans over where he 
can catch the eye of the man at 
the desk. ‘Don’t forget,” he 
says, ““we’ve got to start the 
press on that Brown job tomor- 
row.” The man at the desk nods 
slightly. The solid substantial 
citizen passes along. 

Suddenly the man at the desk 
cuts off both phones—grabs one 
—jiggles the hook—and says “Get 
Jim at Blank’s Paper House.” 
The connection is made. The con- 
versation goes like this: 

“Jim, we’ve got to start the 


A bad situation that every good 
printer meets once in a while 


Brown job tomorrow—how’re we 
going to get the paper? I know 
you should have had more time 
on a mill shipment. But we’ve 
got to do something. What do 
you say?” ; 

“Keep your shirt on,” says the 
voice at the other end. “‘We’ve 
got fifty reams in stock—we'll 
send that over if the car isn’t here 
in the morning.” 

“Fine,” says the man at the 
desk. His frown disappears. “Ill 
try to give you more time on the 
next one.” 

But the chances are he won’t 
be able to. Decisions to buy print- 
ing are made leisurely. Copy is 
written deliberately and unhur- 
riedly. Okays are put through at 
the convenience of the buyer. 
The printer must steel his nerves, 
take long chances, and shoulder 
all the responsibility of a fixed 
delivery date. 

It means a sudden need for a 
carload of paper in less than 
normal mill delivery time. If 
bought through a paper merchant, 
however, the gap till the car ar- 
rives is successfully bridged by 
the stock of the paper merchant. 

The service is unequalled. The 
paper merchant knows exactly 
what his mills can do. And inci- 
dentally, on carloads, you pay 
him only a nominal selling com- 
mission. His service is prompt, 
and it is also economical, for he 
servesmany millsatthesametime. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 
in printing, folding, and binding 


NY} 101 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HEN you send out a job that you have done on Hammermill Bond, 
you know that — 

The purchasing agent will be satisfied that you have given him a standard 
paper of known quality; the men in the office where the paper is to be used, 
know Hammermill Bond and associate its use with good business practice; 
the big boss who is proud of his own product, recognizes the responsibility 
and obligation that must back up an advertised trade marked paper like 
Hammermill Bond; the secretaries and stenographers who will write on the 
paper, know and accept it as a good paper. 


a a 





The selling of a printed job has less resistance when you have it tied up 
with the public acceptance of Hammermill Bond. Additional help is found 
in the complete campaign of merchandising helps available to you for the 
asking. 

If you are not already using Hammermill circulars, working kits, sample 
books and window display material, just take your business letterheads and 
write “Send me a copy of the booklet, A WAY TO SELL MORE BUSINESS 
PRINTING,” then mail this brief note to 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


: 
) 
) 
) 
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WESTONYLEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 












BYRON WESTON 
CO. LINEN 
RECORD 
WAVERLY 
CENTENNIAL | 


TYPOCOUNT , 
FLEXO 
DEFIANCE BOND! 


5c See 











The age-old manufacturing standards o fan 


ORGANIZATION 


are reflected in all of its products 


CONSIDER BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD — it is the world’s 
finest ledger paper. It is a guarantee of absolute permanence, because of its 
all linen rag content. It is uniform in texture and color. It rules exception- 
ally well. It erases perfectly. It has a perfect ruling and writing surface. It 
is superb for lithographing. It has an ideal surface for machine or pen. 
It is available in all sizes and weights. Sample sheets gladly furnished 
by ourselves or our nation-wide Seasiewees who carry complete stocks 
of Weston papers. Be sure to specify Byron Weston Co. Linen Record. 


Byron Weston (sompany 


cA family of Paper Makers for over sixty-four years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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“they sa 


“A very impressive demonstra- 


tion of these handsome covers, 
and should be a very effective 
stimulator of sales for this 
paper. EVERETT R. CuRRIER 


ow 


“Tn the colors and texture of the 


paper, and its easy printing char- 
acteristics, we find a splendid 
addition to existing lines, and 
one that we shall in future use 
with profit to our clients and 
pleasure to ourselves.” 

H. W. COGGESHALL 


ow 


“We picked Ravenna cover for 


this job because we felt it was 

the most artistic cover that any 

paper house in Denver has 

shown us foralong, long time.” 
O. E. HAFFNER 

The Welch-Haffner Printing Co. 


ow 


“The paper itself is beautiful and 


I was most interested in the 
problem of doing a design 
which would show it off to its 
best advantage.” 

LUCIEN BERNHARD 


ow 


“They are indeed beautiful and 


unsurpassed by anything that 
we have seen in this line.” 
THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER Co. 


“It is the prettiest job we have 
seen. VIRGINIA PAPER Co, 


ow 


“We knew they would be won- 
derful and they are certainly 
more than we dreamed of.” 
SPOKANE PAPER & STATIONERY 

COMPANY 


ow 


“Its design and make-up are 
flawless—a gem to those who 
appreciate a work of art.” 

JOHN E. Coss 
Gow 

“We appreciate this interesting 
book and hope to specify this 
paper on future work.” 

Ray D. LILupribDGE INc. 








“they say 


THE immediate and universal 
acceptance of this new and beau- 
tiful Italian laid cover paper— 
Ravenna—could never be more 
convincingly demonstrated. An 
almost constant stream of “letters 
of endorsement” are being re: 
ceived since the distribution of 
the unique announcement book 
of Ravenna Covers—“A Gift 
from the Art and Romance of 
Old Italy”. What “They Say” 
we quote in part. 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS 


Founded 1808 


Watertown, New York 








“—~Yoursample book is a knock- 
out...the best book that has 
been put out in a long time.” 


BRAD STEPHENS 
Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 


ow 


“It is going to be very difficult 
to write any descriptive mater- 
ial which will do justice to this 
magnificent achievement, but 
a notice will appear in the Oc- 
tober number.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
(Publishers of Printed Salesmanship) 


ow 


‘Fine papers could hardly be 

presented in a more unique 

and handsome style.” 
NorMan T. A. MUNDER 


ow 


“A complete description of this 
masterpiece will be given in 
the Specimen Review depart- 
ment next month.” 

INLAND PRINTER 


ow 


“It would be hard for anyone 


to offer any but the most com- 
plimentary comments on this 
brochure, to say nothing of the 
new paper—RAVENNA—covers 
which will have the full con- 
sideration of our entire organ- 
ization.” Bissett E. LAND, INC. 


AVENNA COVERS 
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Last Year 


15,391 Printers used 


over Forty Million Pounds 
‘iw 74 








SABIN ROBBINS 
































When 15,000 Printers use more than 
40,000,000 pounds of paper from one 
source, you can be sure that there is a 
good reason for it—a reason that interests 
all printers. 


Securing excellent paper at one-half to 
one-third off the regular price is the rea- 
son for this great group of alert printers 
buying the way they do. They know that 
the quality is there, that their work keeps 
up to standard, and that their savings on 
paper show added profits. No wonder 
they keep on buying. 
ESTABLISHED 


SABIN ROBBINS ]I 
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n Robbins Paper! 


of Sabi 


Every week these 15,000 printers receive 
samples of paper from Sabin Robbins. 
They buy from these samples with full 
confidence, knowing that the low price 
is the result of a condition peculiar to the 
paper industry. (For sometimes a mill 
runs a job slightly off color, weight, or 
size. Sometimes they run more than a 
customer orders. Thus the mills often 
have much perfectly good paper which 
they must sell at a sacrifice. This paper 
is shipped to Sabin Robbins... . national 
distributor of these mill jobs of paper 
.... to sell at whatever price it will 
bring. This sacrifice is passed on to the 
printers on the Sabin Robbins’ mailing : 
Ket us pul You on our 


me) ; a mailing list to recetve these 
More than 15,000 Printers are profiting samples every week 
by using Sabin Robbins mill jobs of 

paper. Make it your turn next to share 

in these great savings. We will gladly 

put your name on our regular weekly 

mailing list. 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY, Cincinnati 


Stock carried in: Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles Divisions 


In 1884 


PAPER COMPANY 
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orrect Poster Techmique 


ConsTRUCTIVE CovER DESIGNING 





for Booklet Covers 





and The Sunburst 


Suggestion Service have been created to help you with your 
cover problems. Correct technique, actual, workable sugges- 
tions, color scheme, layout —are all yours for the asking. 
Send for complete information about this valuable service. 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER AND CARD CO. 


Distributers for Great Britain 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 











Hav ppen Grazep Paper anv Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send me complete information about the Sunburst Suggestion 


Service. 














Sales Offices 
New York, N. Y. 


FRED’K JOHNSON, Lrp 

> ane a POSTION aces ee ene near Cuicaco, Tei. 

11-b UPPER THAMES STREET REEEe 

; ; ven San Francisco, Cat. 
LONDON, E. C. 4 ae 
Bes eee Toronto, Can. 
LS RUSSO COREA ER ERE TENOR ENS SEN 
I. P. 10 
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Get the Portfolio 








PARSONS PAPER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 





Pin this coupon to your letterhead, please 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send, without cost or obligation to me 
(_] “Specimen Letterheads,” the portfolio on your 
Gothic Bond. 


(_] “Approved Accounting Forms,” ruled and printed 
on Defendum Linen Ledger. 








Mark attention Mr. 





DEFENDUM LEDGER 
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Dixit & Co.tuins Co’s. 
Distributers 


AtTLANTA—The Chatfield &° Woods Co. 
Bautimore—The Baxter Paper Company, Inc. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Burrato—The Union Paper £7 Twine Co. 
Cutcaco—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Cincinnati1—The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEveELAND—The Union Paper &% Twine Co. 
Co.umsus, Onto—Scioto Paper Company 
Concorp, N. H.—John Carter €9% Co., Inc. 
Des Motnes—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detrorr—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Greensporo, N. C.—Dillard Paper Co., Inc 
Hartrorp—John Carter £7 Co., Inc. 
Houston, Tex.—The Paper Supply Company 
Inptanarpotis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Jacksonvi_Le-—Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
Kansas Crry—Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Los Ancetes—Blake, Moffitt &@ Towne 
Miuwavukee—The FE. A. Bouer Company 
MunneaApoiis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New York Crry—Marquardt, Blake & 
Decker, Inc. 
New York Crty—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
New York Crty—M. © F. Schlosser Paper 
Corporation 
Omana—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Putape.puta—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Puitapecpnta—Raymond & McNutt Company 
Puapetputa—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
PittrspurGH—The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PortLanpb, Ore. —Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Provinence—John Carter & Co., Incorporated 
Ricumonp—Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Geo. E. Doyle Paper 
Company, Incorporated 
SacraMento—Blake, Moffitt £7 Towne 
Savt Laxe Crry—Carpenter Paper Co. 
San Antonio, Tex.—San Antonio Paper Co. 
San Francitsco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco—General Paper Company 
Seattie, Wasu.—Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Sprincrietp, Mass.—John Carter &¥ Co., Inc. 
Sr. Louts—Acme Paper Company 
Sr. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tampa—Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
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a novelty. Today, its position is justly well 


is sen the war—offset work was somewhat of 


established. 


In 1913, The W. F. Powers Company lithographed an 
admirable catalog for the Bullard Machine Co. 


The recent series of folders produced for Studebaker by 


Marquette Lithograph Company, of Chicago, are more 


beautiful, but no better done, because both are as near per- 


fection as possible. 


An important element in securing this excellence was 
the paper: the same D & C Offset was used in both. 


For several generations D & C papers have been helping 
quality printers and lithographers produce quality results. 
New finishes, new colors, but always the one dependable 
quality —D & C. 


DILL & COLLINS 
Master Makers <2> of Printing Papers 


PHitwia&peeseteerat sa 
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New Colors ~ New Finish ~ New Sizes 





REG. U. 5S. PAT, OFF. 






cA Line for the Printer —the logical distributer of printed stationery. 
The Novelty Features—the drawer and the sliding shelf—make it easy to sell. 





Printers can buy Rire-F ine STATionery as low as 75c per box. 


























‘e (PATENT APPLIED FOR) 
of Sheets slide out on a shelf = A drawer for pencils, pens, 
ell Easy to remove one erasers, stamps, etc. 
Put up in a Novelty Cabinet containing 125 Sheets and 100 Envelopes 
p y P 
an for Personal, Professional and Social Use 
It’s a winner. Every printer should know about the wew /ine of RiTeE- 
he Fine Stationery. The demand for printed Stationery for personal, 
ie professional and social use is large, and this demand is increased during 
the fall and Christmas season. The printer is the logical distributer of 
a printed Stationery, and Rire-Fine STATIONERY offers an opportunity 
to meet the demand with a box of Stationery that appeals to every one. 
vas 4 Sizes ~ 3 Grades ~ 3 Finishes ~ 5 Colors 
The distinctive boxes are covered with a beautiful two-toned paper, and are 4 
ing very attractive. Send the Coupon for Sample Portfolio and Prices. 
Its. SOO~> DO 





AS 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY, “© os 


> 







ble 


Paper Merchants — Envelope Manufacturers 


517-525 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO 











fie VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE | Bee 
42231 D-M‘A-A Convention & Exposition T 








CHICAGO - OCTOBER 19 20 21 == 
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: The Romans knew how to 
A Time- Tested Bulwar build roads that endured 
the traffic of ages. The Chinese built a wall that has stood for centuries. The 
requirements of the times demanded it. 


It is just as important that the paper which bears your records be a “stone- 
wall” for strength, and resistance to wear. STONEWALL LEDGER is therefore 
ideally named. Its resistance to erasure, ability to stand rough handling, its 
uniformity and durability make it a leader in its class. Coupled with this, its 
pleasing texture and excellent printing and ruling qualities are winning for 


it a steadily growing popularity. 


tonewall Linen Ledger 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 
 mreiirdheneomciapanie’ Mis ee TER C TREE Woelz Brothers 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 

The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

SPANO Ny PRIN soon aivincnincsiney podweneaee Stone & Andrew Co. 
Co Uc  e R | ea a ae eer ete Minneapolis Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL The Blunden-Lyon Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Cleveland Paper Co. 
RAPE MRIIA AE Ce esvings ddasewkse soe Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH Detroit Paper Co. 
a Ee PE hc ivcsceseutecciscecesesaae Peyton Paper Co. 
FRESNO, CAI Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
RECON ONOIN, MND 655 05:4 cncassowue dee oe The Paper Supply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Century Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO..................Kansas City Paper House 
LANSING, MICH Dudley Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
TOUIBVILLE, BY ooo. ciccsis The Rowland Co. 
vN erate Tayloe Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... ..00.00550060006 Minneapolis Paper Co. 
PAINS MAI, DIN ig v0 Sis ab pada eave Clements Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA..............The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY F. W. Anderson & Co. 


NEW YORK CITY A. W. Pohiman Paper Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY Urquhart Paper Co. 
NORFOLK, VA Old Dominion Paper Co, 
OAKLAND, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA........... Kansas City Paper House 
OMAHA, NEB Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
psu 0 NE) CL UE 2. aa i ee aR iC aC Molten Paper Co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Pt ene EN A 5/006 Kim a win oo Wet vin eo bleiais Coes Seyler Paper Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ee We isin edo oes e eos Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
POT es, EIN 6:5 oisikiare'e veo 'dnig oes/esatem E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BAN ANTONIO, PEAS oo dcccccccnecces San Antonio Paper Co, 
SAN DIEGO, CAL... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN JOSE, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SANTA ROSA, CAL Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SPOKANE, WASH Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
EER NTO isso. is isreis sicre 0 psca 4 sini Springfield Paper Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO Ohio and Michigan Paper Co, 
Ee RE) ee eee Sena ne AIT Lt Tayloe Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA.......... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY, American Paper Exports, Inc. 


: Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Otp Councit Tree Bonp 


‘Neenah, Wisco nsin Wispom Bonp 


GLAcrER BonpD 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN Bon Che the mes RESOLUTE LEDGER 
ENAH oy a PRESTIGE LEDGER 


NEENAH Bonp 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Pomp and 
Circumstance 


EREMONY attends the presentation of 
this book to members of the Gruen Watch 
Makers Guild. To receive a copy of the 

Guild Book, they must ask for it—and the Gruen 
Watch Company has spared no effort to make it 
well worth asking for. Conspicuous among its 
many impressive features is its Molloy Made 
Cover, fashioned in the character of mediaeval 
hand-tooled leather, to instill the respect and 
admiration called for by the Gruen plan. 


“But,” you observe, “that is a special cover. 
’ be] 
It would not do for my customer’s book. 


Every Molloy Made Cover is a special cover, 
, sir, designed with full consideration for the re- 
THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY quirements of each book. A letter of inquiry from 
2859 North Weslern Avenue you will bring prompt response, with samples and 
CHICAGO suggestions for the treatment of your customer’s 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities requirements, without obligation to you. 


COMMERCIAL €c OVERS FOR EVER Y PU R-P' Os & 
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our Fifth Sense Will Sell | 


AAKE a sheet of ARTESIAN Bonp—feel it. 
So crisp and substantial in texture that it 
tells with the “touch.” Your fifth sense will 
tell you of the quality of ArTEs1AN Bonp. 


ARTESIAN Bonn forms a perfect setting for 
fine printing and lithography. For letterheads 
and folders it is always in good taste. 


ArtTEsIAN Bonp contains a liberal percentage 
of rag stock — and is made with the purest 
spring water—even in temperature in winter 
and summer—the whole year ‘round. Hand- 
sorted and loft-dried —ready for the press 
without the necessity of racking or hanging. 


Write for samples of ArTEsIAN Bonn. Your 
nearest distributor will gladly send inter- 
esting samples, and dummies if you desire. 





Wuitinc-PLover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis. 


ARTESIAN 


Artesian Bond Distributors: 
Wilcox-Mosher Leffholm Com- General Paper Co., Tribune 

















Western Paper 


W. C. Dodge Paper Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 
E. Latimer, Jr., Philadelphia, 
ennsylvania 
Forest Paper Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. (Export) 
Wm. G. Willmann Paper 
Co., Inc., New York City, 
New York 
The Baxter Paper Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
F. G. Leslie Paper Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Standard Paper Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

General Paper Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Fred H. French Paper Com- 

pany, Los Angeles, Calif. 

L. S. Bosworth Company, 
Houston, Tex. 

Midland Paper Company, 
Chicago, 

Andrews Paper House of York, 


33 N. Pershing Ave., York, Pa. 


Tower, Oakland, Calif. 
Yankee Paper & Specialty 
Company, Menasha, Wis. 
John W. Graham & Co., 

Spokane, Wash. 
Company, 
as e. Tenn. 

The Johnston Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Western Paper Co.,  Inc., 
El Paso, Tex. 
Madison Company, 
adison, Wis. 
Cauthorne Paper Company, 
Richmond, Va, 


Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Western Newspaper Union, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Western Newspaper Union, 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Western Newspaper Union, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Western Newspaper Union, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Western Newspaper Union, 
Sale Lake City, Utah 
Western Newspaper Union, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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The Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- 

lope is made of tough, strong, hard-to- 

tear paper. The clasp is malleable, doesn’t 

break off after three or four bendings. 

The metal tongues a/ways line up with 
the flap-punch. 





ood-bye, booklet... 
if this breaks off 








THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 90 
oe es ~ RAT. JAM. 7, 119 
‘TRE UAITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., SPRINGFIELO, MASS. 











wi i; 


The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, 
and the size number are always printed 
on the lower flap. 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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in the post office—sometimes to several inspections. 
If the clasp breaks off, then it’s good-bye to repeat 
business. 

The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope has a clasp 
that is different—and better. 

A clasp of malleable metal; can be bent open and shut 
tepeatedly—many more times than it ever w7// in actual 
service—without breaking off. 

This clasp is anchored at four points, in a double 
thickness of extra-tough paper. The flap is strongly re- 
inforced where the tongues pass through, so the “pull” 
of the clasp doesn’t tear it. The catalogs, flat papers, 
merchandise, or booklets that are to be mailed in large 
catalog envelopes, need the complete protection that 
only the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope gives. 

Thirty-one stock sizes, from very small to 11%"! x 
14%4'!, make it easy to satisfy the needs of every customer. 

Your paper merchant can supply you, or write us for 
the name of a nearby distributor. 


poe know third-class mail is subject to inspection 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Improved 
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A PRIZE WINNER 


The demonstration sheets planned by the Stamford Wall 
Paper Company and printed by Gillespie Bros. Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn., won the Cantine Contest ending June 30th. 
Awards are made every three months for highest skill in 
advertising and printing on any Cantine paper. To enter 
the current contest, send samples of your work to The Martin 

Cantine Company. 


Use Beautiful Surfaces 
to Sell Beautiful Surfaces 


The Cantine Mills have been devoted exclusively 


aoe is surface deep only. Barren walls cov- 
ered with a very thin decoration instantly 
become things of beauty andcharm. The Stamford 
Wall Paper Company clearly demonstrates this 
through paintings of interiors reproduced in color 
on Cantine Coated Pavers. 


In planning your own booklets, catalogs or other 
literature, remember that it always takes beauti- 
fully surfaced paper to show beautifully surfaced 
merchandise adequately on a printed page. 


to the coating of paper since 1888. Here the art of 
coating has reached its highest development. For 
any purpose designing to show beauty in merchan- 
dise, you will find a Cantine paper that suits the 
requirements exactly. 


Cantine jobbers service the country with quick 
deliveries. For free sample book showing Cantine 
Papers for all requirements, and name of nearest 
distributor, address Dept. 320. 


The Martin CAanTINE Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 
New York Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


e 9 


COATED 
PAPERS 


Litho C.1S. 


COATED ONE SIDE 





VELVETONE 


SEMI-DULL - Easy co Print 


ASHOKAN 


NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 


CANFOLD 


q 
AND PRINTING QUAUTY 
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How to sell 


Crane’s Bond to 


WE*s RESPONSIVE the man who al- 


ready uses a 


pretty good sheet 


The man who. already uses a pretty good paper, is already interested in 
quality or he wouldn’t use a rag-content paper. 

The task in selling here is to move him up to Crane’s Bond. Get 
him interested in the value of a paper whose all new white rag stock af- 
fords the standard of comparison, and whose name, water-marked in the 
sheet, is like the hall-mark on sterling silver ware. The quality that fine 
rags put into writing paper is never lost. 

Try this plan on your customer: Give him an extra estimate on a 
better paper than was called for. Suggest Crane’s Bond No. 29—with 
envelopes to match. The Crane merchant has Crane’s Bond envelopes 


already made up, and you never saw a bond envelope with a flap that 


stuck better. 


Crane’s Bond 


A 100% mew white rag business paper 


The other Crane Business Papers are: 


CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED «+ + CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 
CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE @& COMPANY: DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SATISFACTORY SERVICE IS BETTER THAN COMPETITION 


eS) lie Fe) 


FORWARD STEPS IN 
THE ART OF PHOTO COMPOSING 


HB Precision Composing Camera 

Combines Mechanical and Optical requirements for the latest photo processes in Color 
Separation, Reductions, Enlargements, Half-tone and Line work, and meets the practical re- 
quirements of precision work, convenient operation and economical production. It produces a 
full range of work from the smallest to the largest sizes. 


Squaring and Register Mark Device 


for placing register marks accurately upon copy or old plates. 


Cut Time Processes 
for reducing the retouching or Art work on Color plates. 


Cutout and Poster Process 
for handling large work economically. 


HB Image Positioner 
Predetermined registration of negatives for Photo Composing Machines. 


Light Action Controller 


for Automatic Exposures. Necessary for uniform results on Photo Composed Plates. 


Precision Photo Composer 
for High Speed Production on Repeat or Combination forms. 


Utility Photo Composer 


for full ranges of work sizes including Cutouts and Posters. 


Commercial Photo Composer. (Vertical and Horizontal Types) 
for Commercial Typographic and Color work. 


Plate Coating Machine 


for uniform sensitized coatings on press plates, etc. 


Photo Composing Chemistry 
for eliminating chemical troubles in offset plate making and offset printing —and establishing 
dependable performance for press editions. 


Offset and Letter Press, Uniting Proof Press 
for finest impressions and combining Litho, Typographic and Intaglio methods for offset 


press plates. 


Technical Service 
for co-ordinating production steps, equipment and materials. Establishing standards for per- 


formance and attaining satisfactory results. 


“Write for Information 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS CO. 


344 VULCAN STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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| . ; | 
he BustnessMansOffice 
Interested in anything which will save time 


and reduce labor costs, the executive turns to 


K.V.P. bond for stationery, inter-office forms, 
and direct-mail advertising 


because, K.V.P. stands the 
Uncle test of use, and simplifies 
his purchase records. 


The wide range of colors, 
sizes, and weights permits 
a latitude for many uses, 
yet the substance of the 
paper is always the same— 
a dependable, sturdy sheet 
that comes through the 
printing press, the type- 
writer and the postoffice 
with the same smart look 


and feel. You should receive this folder 


Use BOND Paper 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kalamazoo, (YP) Michigan. 
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The Star 


Salesman 


N ANY line he is the man who 

tells hisstory most interestingly, 
comprehensively and convincing- 
ly—with the least expenditure of 
valuable time. 


His greatest ally is the human eye. 
By the use of graphic stories— 
visual presentations—he concen- 
trates the buyer’s attention, he 
never becomes side-tracked nor 
overlooks an important point. 
Burkhardt bindings, loose-leaf 
devices, and display binders can 
set the eye to work for your sales- 
men, inspire confidence in your 
product and definitely help to 
close sales. 

“Visual Selling’’ 


A book that is creating 
widespread interest 
among sales and adver- 
tising executives. If you 
have not already re- 
ceived your copy mere- 
ly write your name on 
your letterhead and send 
in. It is mailed without 
charge or other obliga- 
tion. Size 6x9 inches, 
44 pages, printed in 
colors, more than 30 
half-tone illustrations, 


The Burkhardt Double 
Vision Display Binder— 
first aid to visual selling. 
Folds up flat and com- 
pact. Can be set into a 
pyramid in a few sec- 
onds, unfolding your 
salesstorycorrectly,con- 
cisely and convincingly. 


Burkhardt Visual 
Selling Devices 


The Burkhardt Company, Inc. 
Burkhardt Building 
Second at Larned Detroit, Mich. 























Chasing em Wild? 


Maybe you see how landing a fat job depends on fur- 
nishing an envelope a bit unusual in shape or color 
or size— but try to get it! Hardly a chance unless you 
make a special order of it that may take fatal days — 
or weeks — of delay in delivery, besides costing over- 
much and risking disappointment all the way. 


End your wild goose chasing the way thousands of 
successful printers have done for more than 20 years. 
Get Western States Free Price List No. 29 —listing over 
600 separate styles of envelopes in every conceivable odd 
style, color, shape and size carried as regular stock. More 
than 20 million ready for immediate shipment. Ask today! 


WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








INKS fry 
TRIANGLE 








TICCO Non-Offset Compound 


— it eliminates offset, picking and mottling 


Have you tried it? Write for sample 


=f 








~ TRiANGLE YNK & @oror GCo. 


26-30 Front Street, Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Western Service Office: 13 South Third St, Se.Lowuis Mo. 
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This name watermarked in paper 
makes friends easily 


| ge csngpensaonys BOND is a Hamp- 
shire paper, a rag-content paper, 
made the Hampshire way. 

It crackles with quality; has the feel, 
look and snap of the bond aristocrats; 
and carries the name Hampshire Paper 
Co. in its watermark. 

Yet Anglo-Saxon is moderately priced. 
Its goodness does not make it prohibi- 
tive for broadsides and booklets. And 
for business stationery that must be fine, 
yet moderate in cost, Anglo-Saxon is 
almost made to order. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, South Hadley Falls, 


When you talk over that next job that 
is to go on bond paper, show your cus- 
tomer a sheet of Anglo-Saxon. Let him 
handle it, fold it, write on it. Show him 
the eight pleasing colors. Tell him that 
envelopes are available without the delay 
and extra expense of making them to 
order. Call his attention to the Hampshire 
Paper Co. watermark. 

Then get out your pad and pencil and 
show him how little more it will cost 
him to get this extra measure of quality 
and impressiveness into the job. 


Mass. 


Anglo-Saxon Bond carries the name Hampshire Paper Co. as part of the watermark, 
and is stocked, with envelopes, by the following Hampshire distributors: 


Albany, N. Y., The Potter-Taylor Paper Corp. 
Baltimore, Md., J. Francis Hock & Company, Inc. 
Boston, Mass., Cook-Vivian Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill., Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, The Cleveland Paper Company 
Dallas, Texas, Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Dayton, Ohio, The Buyer’s Paper Company 
Detroit, Mich., The Paper House of Michigan 
Indianapolis, Ind., Century Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo., Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Carpenter Paner Company 


Louisville, Ky., Miller Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minn., Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Newark, N. J., Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Molten Paper Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Seyler Paper Company 

Reading, Pa., Van Reed Paper Company 
Richmond, Va., Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo., Mack-Elliott Paper Company 
Washington, D. C., Stanford Paper Company 


London, England, Frederick Johnson & Company, Ltd. 


ANGLO-SAXON 


>), BOND 


“A HAMPSHIRE PAPER” 
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Printers: A NEW INVENTION! 


Save trouble, time and money 





by printing and 
successively 
numberingin a 
single working 
operation. 


* 


By means of a 
newly invented 
numbering device 
installed in a cylin- 
drical printing 
press, it is possible 
to print and suc- 
cessively number 
sheets and the like 
in one operation. 


* 


For information and 
details apply to 


A. Benecke & Co. 


Luckenwalde 


Germany 
United States Patent No. 1,595,849—U. S. Patent Rights for Sale 








... mith this 


Stokes & Smith Rotary Press 


Here is the only press that will feed died- 
out blanks, made-up envelopes and sheet 
work equally well. 

Prints from curved plates. Saves time and 
money on envelopes, bill heads, office 
forms and general commercial printing. 
Used by most of the leading envelope 
makers. 

Average conservative speed for general 
work, 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour. 
One user averaged 8,600 per hour over a 
long period. 

Successfully feeds any stock from tissue to 
light cardboard. All parts easily accessible; 


70) 6, O To 8 6, 6, 0 operation and adjustment very simple. 
Write for details —no obligation 
IMPRESSIONS Pieeerieecenenntd 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PAPER DRILLS 


Perfect, round holes in 


‘A Million Sheets a Day 


at less than one-tenth the 
cost of punching them 





“Quality,” “Speed” and “Economy” Combined 


The J.T. Wright Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER DRILLING, PUNCHING AND PERFORATING MACHINERY 
ALSO DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 


2101-2103 Reading Road CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Agencies in principal cities 








NOT A SPRAYED COVER~- 
simply CArtine! 


A de luxe cover material prepared for this result before it is delivered to the Binder. No fussing 
with spray nozzles or equipment. No costly assortment of air-brush accessories required. 


Get your share of the Profit and Prestige possible by knowing Artine — how it saves you 
time and money—how simply it works—and the remarkable results obtainable from it. 
ef For full details, samples and selling co-operation write “ Binders Artine Promotion Department.” [<i 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


192 TYLER STREET ~ ~ NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


USE ARTINE FOR CATALOGS AND ANNUALS ~- Samples on request 
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A swift pass—a fleet runner—the cheers 
of thousands—the thud of body against 
body—a jumbled massof young America 
spread over the turf—Football! Our 
major sport in popularity, it builds into 
the men of tomorrow from the boys of 
today those qualities of initiative, team- 
play and generalship which are the 
basic essentials of business success. 


Every American Electrotype is the 
result of perfect team-play under 
experienced generalship. Buy 
American Electrotypes for all your 
work and make every run a touch- 


down. That’s the A.E.C. method. 











AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. a 


RAD MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


SHERIDAN BLDG. NINTH & SANSOM STS. 


Cut Your Costs 
On Round Holes! 


The Berry No. 4 Heavy Duty Round Hole Cut- 
ter will cut your costs on round holes. It drills 
cleanly and smoothly through two inches of 
stock, be it news print or binder board. And it 
does the job swiftly and economically. Mainte- 
nance and repairs are reduced to the minimum. 


More than 300 printers, binders and stationers 
have lowered their costs with the Berry No. 4. 
It will do the same for you! Write for com- 
plete information—Today! 


The Berry No. 5~at $800 


Here’s a new round hole cutter at a new low price. Its 
mechanical principle is the same asthe Berry No. 4, and 
it will also drill through 2 inches of stock. Write for our 
folder, just off the press, which gives you the whole story! 














BERRY MACHINE COMPANY 


716 North First Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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oncerning the 
newest trend in Advertising 


Typography 


Botprace ROMAN is now much in 
evidence in the typography of many national advertisers. 
Used in simple, straightaway set-up, the lines widely 
opened with leads, it makes a very readable and smart 
style ... a style that is good for advertising, because it 


enforces a concise handling of the copy. 


Trenholm Bold, used here for the first time, is ready 
in sizes 14 to 48 point. Also ready is Trenholm Oldstyle, 
complete from 6 to 72 point. A beautiful Cursive is being 
cut in the same normal weight as the Oldstyle. Advance 


specimen sheets on request. 


BARNHART BROTHERS 
& SPINDLER 


Chicago Washington, D. C. Dallas Omaha Seattle 


Kansas City Saint Louis Saint Paul Vancouver, Canada 
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Technical Advantages 


Practically all master printers, whether they started business in the ’80’s or just 
recently, are familiar with Colt’s Armory and Laureate Presses. Therefore 
the following comments from users will be recognized as established facts: 


— take a large plate without wrenching the machine, where 
a lighter press would not be suitable.” ‘“‘ Makeready becomes 
a much smaller factor than on the average job press.” “ We find 
the makeready easy, impression uniform, and ink distribution 
good.” “Fine work, close register, correct distribution of ink, easy 
makeready, and uniform impression.” “ We find them particularly 
desirable for heavy work that other presses will not handle.” 


If you are not using modern Laureate and Colt’s Armory Presses, write for Colt’s Armory — 14x 22 inside chase 


literature. If you wish, we will gladly send our local representative 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS Co., INC. 


FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue 





Chicago, Fisher Building 
343 S. Dearborn Street 


Also Sold by All Branch Offices of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 











THOMSON 


G@its A Armor, 





GREE LES Soe 











Crank-Action and Eccentric-Action Cutters and Creasers - Light and Heavy Embossers 


rat Laureate 



































Time-Iested and 
Proven Worthy 


PRINTING ordinary business cards is 
nothing unusual; any printer can do it. 

But printing business cards in an out- 
of-the-ordinary way, and delivering them 
to the customer bound in tabs — from 
which each card can be detached crisp and 
fresh with perfect edges— 


Book Form Cards’ printed by 
YOU bring repeat orders! 


paying but a small price for high quality 
and a liberal margin of profit. With them 
he can afford to do good work! 

Blank scored cards in several standard 
sizes can be secured direct from us, ready 
for printing and inserting in Patent Lever 

Binder Cases which hold 15 


The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 


is something which printers 
with a reputation for good 
work are doing. 

For the printer who buys 


PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 


200 Cards, Business Size $1 
2 Lever Binder Cases 


1,200 Cards, 4 Sizes - - $5 


or more cards. No binding 

or stitching is required. 
Write today for a sample 

assortment of cards and 


cases. See how easily orders 
for business cards will come 
when you demonstrate them! 


8 Lever Binder Cases 


2,500 Cards, 4 Sizes - - $10 
1S Lever Binder Cases 


these blank scored cards 

ready for printing from 

The John B. Wiggins Co. is 

The John B. Wiggins Co., 1153 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
[Established 1857] 








form--no spring. 


HE M. & W. Few-Piece Form Locking 

System has stood the test of time in 
the leading printing houses of the country. 
The locks will last for years requiring no 
care beyond an occasional cleaning and a 
drop of oil on the screw. Daily use keeps 
the Iron Furniture clean. It is practically 
indestructible. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Middletown, New York, U.S. A. 


* 
“Ghe Cards that 
detach from tabs 
with perfect edges 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Book Jorm 
CARDS 
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The Christensen Method 
of Inserting and 


Saddle Wire Stitching 


Will do your work more economically, 
more conveniently, and with greater 
dispatch than any other method. 


The flexibility and simple adjustments 
of the Christensen Wire Sti:cher Feeder 
make this machine practical and profit- 
able on short runs as well as on long runs. 


Booklets with extended covers can be 
gathered and stitched automatically in 
one operation. 

Over 400 Christensen Machines are in 
operation today. Many plants have two 
or more. They are making money for 
their operators. 


Wire us for complete details. 


George R. Swart & Company, Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Bldg. CHICAGO: Rand McNally Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA : Bourse Building 
LONDON: Smyth Horne Ltd., 1-3 Baldwin’s Place 





Accuracy Balanced Construction Higher Speed Increased Production 
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No.12007 Concentrated Type Cabinet 


{ 


jeceunnunatian 


PU 
| 


} 


paunnit 


For Sale by 
Independent Dealers All Over the World 


Maximum Efficiency, Attractive Price 





Saves Space + Saves Time + Saves Material 





STANDARD EQuIPMENT:—No. 12113 

Removable Working Top. On the bank 

are Spacing Materials Cases as follows: 
No. 12007-A—Space and Quad Case to hold 9 sizes 
of Spaces and Quads. 


No. 12007-B— Thin Copper and Brass Case for 15 each 
sizes of Copper 14-point and Brass 1-point Spaces. 


No. 12007-C—Lead and Slug Case to hold Leads 
and Slugs from 1! to 9% picas by ens. 
The removable working top is also 
equipped with a rack with numbered 
compartments to hold leads in lengths 
from 10 to 40 picas by ems, and of slugs 
in lengths from 10 to 50 picas by ems. 


In the body of the cabinet are 46 Cal- 
ifornia Job Cases and 2 Blank Cases. 


THOMPSON CABINET CO., Ludington, Michigan 


“The” Raised Printing Process 


A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 
mt Embossography == 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; and 


The Embossographer 


An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that automatically receives stock from the printing press 
applies the powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Embossing Machine 


With this improved raised printing process, called EM- 
BOSSOGRAPHY, letterheads, announcements, invitations, 
etc., can be run 2 or 4 up, while business cards may be run 
2 to 16 up. Its raised printing surface, which is hard, flexible 
and permanent, is guaranteed not to scratch or break off, orto 
deteriorate with age. It may be subjected to tons of pressure 
almost immediately after the work is done and may be re- 
cut with perfect safety. The EMBOSSOGRAPHER is built 
to operate by hand feed, or to take sheets from a Miller 


Patented 
Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark # 
Aug. 15th 1916 (THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 


Feeder, Kelly or similar press. With this addition to the 
plant, the printer is equipped to solicit work along a line 
heretofore impossible, opening up a field that is bound to 
prove exceedingly profitable. 

Large quantity production is now assured, at a definite 
speed of 3,000 to 5,000 per hour, depending only on the 
size of the outfit. 


Write for prices and further information. 


The Embossograph 
Process Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


Patented Processes and Machines for Producing 
Raised Printing 
The Camel Back Gum and Varnish Drier 


251 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


SEE IT IN OPERATION AT THE GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION—SEPTEMBER 5-17, 1927 
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Exhibit at 
Graphic Arts 
Exposition 
Meets With 


Ovation! 


W: WERE almost taken completely off our 
feet! The tremendous interest expressed 
at the exposition over Superior Presses was 
greater than we could possibly have hoped for. 


Not being prepared for the unprecedented 
demand for literature and samples of work- 
manship, thousands had to leave our booth 
without a reminder of the immensely in- 
teresting things we had to show them. 


We urge that all those who were unable 
to get circulars or samples write to us at 
once and we will immediately supply such 
materials and all details concerning price, 
operation, dimensions, etc. 


Models A and B were exhibited. Model 
A, here illustrated, prints 3,500 pieces of 
three-color work per hour, up to size 
2 in. x 3% in. It produces blind embossing 
and will punch, perforate and number in 
duplicate in one operation. Model B pro- 
duces work up to 4 in.x 6 in. in four colors 
at the rate of 3,500 per hour, delivering 
finished work flat or rewound — die-cut- 
ting, creasing, slitting, punching, perforat- 
ing or numbering at the same time. 


Both models equipped with automatic 
inking fountains and vibrators— printing 
on paper or card stock, blotting paper, 
silk, leather, gummed paper, etc.— regis- 
tering color to hair-line—cutting work to 
required size and automatically counting 
as they print. 


The savings created by such remarkable, 
automatic (electrical) presswork is obvious. 
Send your request for details at once. 


Superior Press Mfrs., Inc. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





SALES 


REPRESENTATIVES 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 
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Ink Making Is Mostly 
Material... 


THE making of modern printing ink is a com- 
bination partly of manufacturing processes and 


mostly of material. 

The selection of the latter is of utmost importance, as 
manufacturers of the world’s finest printing and litho- 
graphic inks will testify. 

This is the reason why they specify 


Peerless 


The Black that makes the ink 
that “‘makes’’ the job 


Peerless imparts its own superior qualities of lustre, tone 
uniformity and rapid “‘spread’’—it contributes the strength 
and character so vital to ink—the life blood of printing. 


Your ink-maker uses Peerless. 


Just rollit up to any of your 
presses—put 3 ounces of pow- 
der on the feed platform— 


TheonlyAutomatic turn on the heat and go. 


Process Embosser 
complete in one unit 


‘The Life Blood of @ "> -_ J Your Business/ 








D O-MORE The Peerless Carbon Black Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
_\ 


Sole Selling Agents 
gs pail you can share in the millions of dollars Binney & mith @ 
annuallyspenton engraving, byselling your 41 E.42nd » Medea od 
customers finished printing at a slight increase 
in cost to them. 
Embossing processed on the Do-More has a 
smooth, glossy, rounded finish and is always as 


distinctive and as durable as the best steel die THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


work. In sharpness of relief it cannot be detected 
from finest engraving. ({ Simple and strong in 9 
construction, the Do-More does not replace any BREH M ER S 
equipment but completes a — plant. 
The pressman prints in the usual manner, the é i ‘h d B k S 
sheets drop upon the belt conveyor of the Do- rea OO ewer 
More, and the work to be embossed is automati- 
cally powdered and dusted without waste,passed . ’ 5 ’ 
under a Radiant type heater, where ink and The Printer’s and Bookbinder’s Best Buy 
powder are fused, and delivered without fur- 
ther attention from the operator. Sie § No alteration of needle 
Be bodies is required for the 
different sizes of books. 














A finer printing job opening new sales fields 
to you—A time and labor saving in operation 
— An output of 3,000 letterheads and 6,000 ‘ . 
cards an hour — $3.00 and $7.00 more per i | The needles are straight 


thousand —larger net profits to you. ce 2 
—- % and strong and therefore 


Automatic Printing DevicesCo. cheap. 


543 Howard Street, San Francisco ‘ , ‘ O ° 
A.P.D. Sales Co.,280 Broadway, N.Y. § utput up to 70 sections 
per minute. 


Dealers in all the large cities 
§ Strong construction, sim- 
i ene plicity of adjustment and 
utomatic Printing Vevices Co., a ‘a = k 
‘ ” minimum upkeep. 
543 Howard Street, paeep 
San Francisco. 


’ ne , Brehmer Thread Sewers Brehmer Folders 
pee poe - descriptive booklet which tells how to earn Sechanae ies Dine Riaticanee Mal Men Menten 


Name SEE GEBRUDER BREHMER 


Address —_— : Leipzig-Plagwitz 











a State 
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| FOUR FAMOUS PRODUCTS of the WPyZ<o. 





Send for complete 
description of any of 
these U. P. M. products U. Pp ° M. SUP ER 

INK DRYER 

This Automatic Gas Bar makes 
it possible for printers to avoid 
slipsheeting on more classes of 
printing than ever before. A 


pressure pump multiplies heat 
and flame many times. 

















SHEET ROTARY PRESS 


Guaranteed to print at a speed between 5,000 and 6,000 per hour on sheets of any 
weight, size, quality or finish. It is in successful daily operation on catalog and pub- 
lication work and a great variety of commercial jobs calling for quality and production. 





U. P. M. BRONZING MACHINES 


These bronzers are doing 80 to 90% 
of all the bronzed work produced in the 
United States. They are made with 
lowering pile delivery for attachment to 
high-speed offset, lithograph and print- 
ing presses. Also built with fly delivery. 


CHAPMAN 
ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER 


The only known means of entirely 
eliminating static electricity. It is now 
in use on more than 7,000 presses. We 
shall be glad to send you a list of users 
who have 5 to 163 presses equipped. 











The Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
Makes Presses Deliver Light Paper 


like 7 like 
this S 7 instead of =p, y 


U. P. M. Bronzer with 
Lowering Pile Delivery 


UNITED PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO. 


470 Atlantic Ave. 38 Park Row Fisher Building 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The LIBERTY 


VERY printer in the United States has profited by the advent of 
the LIBERTY. The instantaneous leadership, earned by simple 
sturdy construction, at a moderate price, has been reflected through- 
out the field. Complicated machines that formerly sold for almost 
double the present price have been compelled to meet the LIBERTY 
prices, irrespective of manufacturing cost. The printer has profited. 








THE LIBERTY has the most imitators— 
Ask any user WHY 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 





The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS ) 














MORGAN EXPANSION 
ROLLER TRUCK 









































Adjust Any Roller, NEW or OLD, to 
Exact Type Height 


With steel trucks you’ll find a new roller pressing down 
too hard on the type face. Brass rules will cut the roller. 
An old roller rides too high; the form must be under- 
laid. Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks are instantly ad- 
justable to any roller, and will bring it to exact type 
height. You save time, wear, noise and money. 


PRICE PER SET 
$7.75 12x18 Set of Six. $9.00 
: B00 14x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


8x 12 Set of Six 
10x 15 Set of Six 


Ask Your Dealer, or Write Us Direct 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Company 


100 North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 








it pays 
to use 


the Best 























R R PADDING 


-GLUE 


Pads well made please the trade. Your 
customers are sure to be pleased if you 
use R.R.B. Padding Glue, which is 
known for its strength and flexibility. 
It makes the strongest pad, yet each 
sheet comes away easily and with a 
clean edge. 


Obtainable From Your Dealer or Direct From 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


1§ Vandewater Street NEW YORK 




















The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 





Brings Bookbinding costs down to an unusually 
low level. The cheapest kind of human labor can 
not compete with it. 
It does the unusual things in bookbinding and 
does many things better and quicker than hand 
labor, no matter how good or how cheap hand 
labor may be obtainable anywhere in the world. 
Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank Book 
Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 


should investigate the unusual merits of this machine 
if they are interested in lower costs and greater profits. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 
Topeka, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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'TrimOsaw ito” 


is the word today —you hear it in modern print shops 
everywhere. 


'TrimOsaw it.” 


means “‘correct” or ‘‘prepare’”’ the whole job mechanically 


—not by hand. 


'TrimOsaw it,’ 


applies to type-high cast, shell plate, slug, rule, electro- 
type, zinc, wood, brass; everything printers work with. 


'TrimOsaw it.” 


means— saving time and making money —you cannot 
have as yours unless you can say —‘‘TrimOsaw it.” 





'e 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 











No modern print shop should put up with offset. 
The CRAIG DEVICE—a fully dependable 
heating equipment, operating automatically with 
the press — eliminates offset. 


Slip-sheeting not necessary even when running full color 
at full speed. Sheets can be backed up almost at once. The 











CRAIG DEVICE also eliminates static electricity, making 
sheets easier to handle. The CRAIG DEVICE can be 
had on approval. Don’t buy any other equipment until 
you try the CRAIG DEVICE. 


Craic SALES CoRPORATION 
636 Greenwich St., New York 
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the “HIT” of the 


Baum. Folders 


Graphic Arts Exposition 





Many orders placed by printers 
everywhere for the New Auto- 
matic 12,000 an hour Baum Pony 
and the 19x25 Baum Folders, 
which retail from $645 up. 


May we present our proposition to you? 


(AA 9 





CSp 





RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

















FREE 


SEND FOR YOUR SAMPLE 


One Test will easily convince you why Albany Grease is the 
best lubricant for the lubrication of any bearing whether 
on shafting or machinery. 







Excels all others 
4 to 8 times 


= 
= 


Just send us a post card 


and ask for free sample 


There is only one Genuine Albany Grease. 
Look for the trade mark on the can or barrel. | 


ALBANY 'GREAS E 


*@\ 6 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 


ADAM COOR’S SONS, Inc 2 aR: 
we 












Founded 1868 Dealers Supplied 














BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of Perfects 
and Seconds in the World. At all times we have 
bargains in the following lines: 


Blanks — Coated one and two Folding Enamel — Extra Strong, 


sides. the best of its kind. 
Blotting. Litho Label. 
Bonds —White and Colors. Manila — Document. 
ae yal” Enamel, M. F., S. Mimeograph. 

. C., Eng. Fin., Exsshell, Offset Papers. 

etn in White and Colors. Post Card—Coated and uncoated. 
Box Boards. : Railroad Board. 
ps linea and Satin. Tough Check. 

‘ar ards. 

Check Book Cover. sgn peagne 


As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 


Cover — Embossing. of every kind and description. 


Best Quality —The papers which we carry are all bar- 
gains at the price. They consist of discontinued lines of 
the best mill brands, mill over-runs, job lots, etc. All of 
good quality and perfect stock in every respect. Our re- 
sorted “seconds” are carefully sorted in our own plant. 


Extra Strong Folding Enamel—This is one of 
our leaders. At the price it cannot be excelled. 


OUR PRICE LIST—Is issued monthly, and 


shows all special lots and bargains. Send for 
your copy. It will save you many a dollar. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 


411-423 West Ontario Street Chicago, Illinois 
Three Branch Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA.., 209 E. Ninth St., Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Plankington Arcade, Phone Grand 44 
PEORIA, ILL., 535 Peoria Life Bldg., Phone 8685 











1892 


BOOK BINDERS 


Edition Book —Catalog —De Luxe —Leather 
— Cloth — Paper Cover — Pamphlet Binding 


1927 





Most Up-to-Date Plant —~ Large Capacity 





o 





**The Complete Bindery” 


BROCK & RANKIN, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 0429 


619 South La Salle Street 
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Printing Machinery and Supplies 





Jacques Manufacturing Company 
Craftsman Line-up Table 
Barnhart and American Type 
Cheshire & Greenfield Mfg. Co. 
Challenge Diamond and Advance 
Cutters 
Plate Base Systems 
A. C.and D. C. Motors 
Superior Saws and Chases 
Latham Machinery Company 
Chandler & Price Presses 
8x12 to 14%2x22 Automatic 
Berry Paper Drills 
Rouse & Co. Machines and Tools 
Challenge, Lee 2 Rev. Presses 
Potter and Poco Proof Presses 


Representing Leading 
Manufacturers 
and Serving the 

Printing Industry 

of the 
Great Midwest 





Challenge Tools and Supplies 
Miller Composing Room Saws 
Chandler & Price Automatic 
Clamp Cutters 
F. P. Rosback & Company 
Southworth Machinery Company 
J. L. Morrison Company 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Wood and Steel Furniture 
Steel Galleys and Cabinets 
Printing Machinery Company 
Craftsman and C. & P. Cutters 
Nygren-Dahly Company 
Excello Machine Company 
Hickok Mfg. Co. 
Leads and Slugs, Rule, Type, etc. 
Printers’ Supplies 








Ink Knives, Brushes and Cans 











Mentges Folder Company iy 

















a : 
Wanner Machinery Company [ame 
714-16 South Dearborn Street In 1 

1; 

VS 






Chicago, Illinois 
USED AND REBUILT EQUIPMENT 

















The UTILITY ([202%:5] HUMIDIZER 


NOT AN ATOMIZER 


A “‘Humidifier’’ throws moisture into the air, but a ““Hu- 
midizer” draws the air through or over water, so that all 
the air is washed and purified, and a pure-air machine re- 
sults. Be sure that you understand the difference, and buy 
a Humidizer that washes all the air in your plant and that 
cannot rust your machinery. Now that we understand 
humidity’s value in keeping paper in condition, let us see 
to it that we also keep the breathing tubes of the workers 
in condition. 


The UTILITY Humidizer Is a 


PURE-AIR MACHINE 


It makes moist air in the same way that Nature makes it, by creating a rainstorm, washing the air completely, so it is 
even germ-proof, and then sending’a thousand cubic feet a minute to the surroundings. Each unit will take care of 
about 16,000 cubic feet of space, which is why we call it ““Double Capacity.” 

By means of a controlling device, the percentage of moisture can be maintained nearly uniform. A humidized press- 
room is free from static and all paper-handling troubles, rollers last longer, ink goes farther, and the work goes through 
quicker. Write for circular. 


UTILITY HEATER COMPANY *° sssSes.8s7 ¥°* 


Manufacturers of Safety Gas Heaters for Printers 








Patent Pending 
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FOR SALE 


aN 


1—Pony Miehle, bed size 26x34, with Auto- 
matic Dexter Suction Pile Feeder. 


2—14x22 5C Universal 
Presses, late models. 


John Thomson 


2—1/0 two-color Miehles equipped with 
Cross Continuous Feeders, Miehle Ex- 
tension Deliveries and 220-volt D. C. 
motors and controllers. 


2—1/0 two-color Miehles equipped with 
U.P. M. Continuous Feeders and Miehle 
Extension Deliveries. 


2—5/0 single-color Miehles, bed size 46x65, 
with 220-volt D. C. motors. 


1—No. 11 Babcock Optimus Press, bed size 
45x63. 


2—4/0 Miehles, bed size 46x62, with 220-voit 
D. C. motors. 





1—No. 1 Miehle, bed size 39x53, equipped 
with Cross Continuous Feeder and 220- 
volt D. C. motor and controller. 


1—No. 10 Babcock Optimus Press, bed size 
43x56. 











Your 
Slugs 


at the 
Type 
Casting 
Machine 


{A Turn of the Dial Does It} 


Automatically accurate, the Mohr Lino-Saw saws 
your slugs as they are cast. You simply turn the 
dial to the proper size (picas or points—it makes 
no difference) and the slugs fall to the galley cleanly and 
accurately sawed, ready for make-up, Vise-jaw and assem- 
bler adjustments, floor saw expense and delays, slug bleeding 
are all eliminated. ‘“‘It saves from 100% to 300% per year 
on its investment”’ was the gist of 90% of the replies in a 
recent survey. 


Our new illustrated booklet is ready — 
write for your copy 


Mohr Lino-Saw Company 


560 West Monroe Street Chicago, Illinois 








1—No. 2 Miehle, bed size 35x50, equipped, 
with 220-volt D. C. motor and controller. 


2—Huber Hodgman Presses, bed size 42x52. 
1—1/0 Miehle, bed size 43x56. 


1—No. 4/3 roller Babcock Optimus, bed size 
28x41. 


1—Miller High Speed Press. 


1—Dexter Suction Pile Feeder to take a 
sheet 26x34. 


1—44x64 U. P. M. Bronzer with Hollings- 
worth Conveyor. Equipment used about 
one year. 


2—Double action Seybold Die Presses. 


Hood-Falco 








Corporation 


19 Cliff Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Beekman 1034 














SERVICE PLU3! 


That is what you get when you buy 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 


HE use of the highest grade metals 

especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS C0., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 
44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room E 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it—Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 
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Equipment 
‘acuum Feeder — Pile Type. 
bem eel Side Up 
with Self- Lowering Deliv- 
ery [able. 
Motor —2 H. P. with Push 
Button Control. 

Form and Angle Rollers 214 
Dia. are Interchangeable. 
Auxiliary Inking Device In- 
sures Maximum Distribu- 
tion on Heaviest Forms 

without Double Rolling. 


Specifications 


Maximum Form— 194 x 26 
Locked in Chase. 

Maximum Form— 19% x 28 
Locked on Base. 

Rollers Clear Full Form when 
Reversing. 

Maximum Sheet— 21 x 28. 

Minimum Sheet — 6 x 9. 

Maximum Speed — 3600 per 
Hour. 

Floor Space—5’x 11’. 

Net Weight — 8,000 Ibs. 

Gross Weight — 9,000 Ibs. 


HIGH SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
Job Cylinder Press 


6S 








Size: 21x28 


FD 
Strongest 
Impression Known 


I>) 
Speed: 
3600 Impressions 
per Hour 
7%) 

No Crank 
Bed Motion 

a ‘ 
Time Saved 
on Makeready 








Super Ink Distribution— Auxiliary Inking Formation—25% Saving of Ink 
Equal to Four Roller Presses—Form Rollers Clear Full Form When Reversing 


PINE IHRIG MACHINE COMPANY - - Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


MITCHELL J. CHURCH, Sales Manager 











Booksewing Machine No. 3834 does the ordinary stitch and tape sewing. 
Takes thinnest India paper, smallest books (such as bibles, etc.), with 
new, exclusive Stagger Stitch Attachment. Eliminates bulky backs. Ad- 
justments are simple. Operation easy and speedy. 80 sections per minute. 


BREHMER Booksewers, Wire Stitchers, Fold- 
ing, Knotting, Looping and Stringing Machines 


Superior as to Construction and 
Mechanical Up-to-Date Features 


Everything for the 
Printing Plant and 
Allied Indus- 
trial Trades 


Write for Full Information 


Howard D. 
Salins 
Golding 
Printing 
Machinery 


608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Wire-Stitching Machines 
-10L stitthhesupto - - - - !einch 
- 102 stitchesupto - - ~ - tkinch 
- 103 stitchesupto - - - - Linch 
- 104 stitchesupto - - - - 1*g inches 
- 105 stitches upto - - - - 2 inches 
Stabbing from both sides bur not clenching 


No. 104 stitchesupto - - - - 2%, inches 
No. 105 stitchesupto - - - - 3! inches 
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The BOSTON Wire Stitcher No. 2 





for High Production 


250 stitches per minute obtainable on the Boston 
Wire Stitcher No. 2. When ordered motor equipped, this 
speed may be reduced by the variable speed controller to 


For Overhead 
Belt Drive 


about 125 stitches per minute to accommodate work not 
easily handled. This wide range of speed is possible only 
on the No. 2 Boston and permits it to meet every require- 
ment of pamphlet and kindred stitching, and other work 
up to the full maximum rating. 
{ Capacity two sheets to one-fourth inch, flat and saddle table, single adjust- J 


ment for working parts, friction clutch, four surface cutters, vertical feed 


ew 92a 


The No. 2 and all regular sizes carried in stock by our Selling Houses 


American Type Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; in Mexico and South America by NaTIONAL PaPEx 
AND Type Company; in Canada by Sears Company Canapa LimiteD, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 




















Wing- Horton Mailer | 


The Standard 
Brass Mailer 


Many publishers pre- 
fer to replace their 
equipment with this 
quality machine. 
Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction under all 
conditions. 


Send for prices and 
further details 


enall Wing’s Sons, Greenfield, Mass. 








BALL BEARING 


| let mer nt S 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


Bike 


Removes dust and dirt from typesetting machines with a blast 
of dry air. Cleans type cases and other places difficult to clean 
in any other way. No oiling. Write for folder and trial offer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


602 Fulton Street Chicago, Illinois 

















Stop Your Tape Troubles! 


TORONTO TYPE PRICE COMPLETE 
FOUNDRY COMPANY Que a Me ag men and we x 
LIMITED *d Can 


a One Pound Cans, 
eae Postpaid, $5.25 Each 


TORONTO, CANADA 





Dealers in 


Sanderco 
Finished Tape 
ENDLESS TAPE COMPOUND CO. 


4827 Penn Ave., E. E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














; NORTHWESTERN : 


Controlled 








Push-Button 6 








VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 
FOR PRINTING MACHINERY 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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' A NEW WILLSEA 
' PAPER CONDITIONER- 


The Doubledeck Type 











You will be interested in this new type of Willsea Paper Conditioner. 
Same scientific principles which have proved themselves definitely and 
completely in the performance of the other three types of Willsea 
Machines—but requiring less than half the floor space per thousand 
sheets conditioned. 

Operated from the front or open end, this machine carries the lifts of 
paper automatically up and through the upper tier, down and back 
through the lower. Small, compact, economical—for the smaller plants 
where pressroom space is scant. 

Write for folder describing this new Doubledeck Machine. 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers « Founders « Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 











Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; 
Tubing Machines for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery 
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, “ Tlow CAN WAX ENGRAVING 
HELP You ? 


PB rogressive printers everywhere are turning 
to wax engravings as a means of improving 
their ruled form work and lowering pro- 
duction costs. 

Here at Crescent we have excellent new 
equipment and expert workmen who can 
handle the most intricate ruled forms, in- 
cluding all type matter. 

You'll find Crescent Wax Engravings a 
great convenience and our new folder 
contains complete information about them. 


Write Today! 








Le [ 
GAG 4 
ACOLLECTION OF THE 
CLEVEREST CHRISTMAS 


LETTERHEADS AND STOCK- 
CUTS YOU EVER SAW ~ 








BUSINESS LETTER INSTITUTE 
BOX 611-B 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





























C & G Trimmiter C&G Router, Jig-Saw & Type-High 


CRAFTSMEN 


At the New York Show 
learned much that will 
make them better and 
more valuable work- 
men. C&G Tools will be 
in many more shops now 


Designed and Made by 


Cheshire & Greenfield Mfg. Co. 


182-184 E. Clybourn St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Monitor Stitchers 


Standard for 35 Years 





mes 
{ 








~ poser No. 303 iis 
A High Speed Stitcher With 
a Wide Range 


Write for Catalog No. A25 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


1153 Fulton Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
461 8th Ave. The Bourse 531 Atlantic Ave. 
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The Potter Proof Press 


Cylinder Press Impression 


Standard equipment wherever composing proofs of best 
quality are required. Made in three sizes. Can be sup- 
plied with feed board and mechanical inker if desired. 


Literature sent on request. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 











a if 


Guard that 


Reputation 
The fine looking jobs that won 


your firm its reputation for quality 
work were never made on poor 
paper! 

When you sell a customer checks 
on National Safety Paper, you have 
taken the first step toward doing a 
good job. Your fine lithography or 
printing is sure to be at its best on 
this good stock. 

And in addition, you are giving 
your customer the safest checks 
that can be made. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


> 


AS 


dl 


a 


BS395555955555 


((( 
ad 


BN 
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The Anderson 


High Speed Folding Machine 


Delivers accurate folding at lowest cost on broadside, circular 
and catalog work within sheet sizes 6 x6 to 25 x 38”. 

This machine of new design is set easily and quickly tor a large 
variety of folding combinations in right angle and parallel. It 
is unusually well built. 


There are hundreds in use and a large number of firms have 
installed their second machine of this same style. Let us send 
information including cost records, and the names of a few users 
in your vicinity. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


36 Years Making Quality Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 











Miehles 
Run 
Resili- 
ently on 
KORFUND 


and printers report much satisfaction from their 
greatly reduced vibration and quieter operation. 


MIEHLE VERTICA 
ISOLATED WITH 
KORFUND BASE 





“‘We are wondering how we were able 
to get along without KORFUND 
for nineteen years” is the signifi- 
cant comment of a satisfied printing 
executive. 


THE KOKFUND COMPANY, Ine 
Ed » “ Dd 


La ea further facts about KORFUND— 


pete send for New Printing Bulletin. 


Tindating Vebrations Nei 
of Printing Muchinery 


The KORFUND CO., Inc. 
235 E. 42nd Street NEW YORK 


KORFUND 


loo.000 /nstallations Show its Need 


KO RF 
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NUREX Tabbing Compound 5 tstented 
SAVES 50 PERCENT INLABOR ff onan 6, 000 


NUREX—the only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on 
the market. Beware oF Imirations! NUREX —Always ready 
for use—Must not be heated—Applied cold—Always dries in 3 
Applied cold with a brush. Dries to 5 minutes per coat— Does not become brittle— Never gets 
in three to five minutes per coat. sticky in hot or damp weather—Never cracks under the cutter. 


COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 
NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 














ENGRAVING \ 
MACHINERY , 
=) 





t di d IRODUCTIMETERS give you: 
4) V2 4} VW the “count” quickly, accuratel, 
» and dependably. Extrarugged con 

e struction and reliable mechanism; 
E. Uu 7 W en t —— large, easy-to-read black figures or: 
‘ a white background. Quick reset 


single turn clears figures to zero 





, : Se a : Easy to install 
’ routin veling, lining, block- B d : 
fr r rout 8 be € &> & i 8 i Your plant equipped with Pro 


ing, and trimming photo-engraved cductiestecs is assured of an infal 
ible count on every job. 
plates and electrotypes. Model 5 D 1, one of 57 standard models 
. : Write for the Productimeter DURANT MFG. CO. 
Catalogue No. 300 for full information Catalogue 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS |) The Productimeter | 
Make Your 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY J) 
Packages a Daily Sales Reminder 
Quality Type Metal 


Always Uniform 


INTERTYPE LINOTYPE 
LINDLEY FOLDING STATIONERY BOXES cost so LUDLOW MONOTYPE 
little and are so easy to handle, you can’t afford to overlook 

: STEREOTYPE THOMPSON 


this method of delivering your printed matter. Your ad. on 


the box brings repeat orders . . . Write for Prices and Samples METALS REFINING COMPANY 


Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana Hammond, Indiana 
We also make a Dollar Stationery Mailing Box and Folders Ries Office : 461 8th Avenue, — City 


and Cartons for catalogue mailing 



























































We Carry in Stock: 


48 Lines of Cover Paper 
12 Lines of Book Paper 
5 Lines of Box Cover 














Cy a 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 


TELEPHONE: MAIN 0875 219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Boston 
Model 


Leeeqg 


A A WDA A WA 






Can be ‘‘locked’”’ in the form the same 
as type and sometimes with type— 
enabling you to Number and Print at 
One Operation. Will enable you to do i: m e ri ns 
your numbering quicker. Will prevent 
your work being seen by competitors. 


a 
In every way more satisfactory than Machin 
sending work out to be numbered. 


WETTER 


LOW PLUNGER 


Atlantic Ave. and Logan St. 


Sold by All Type Founders Wetter Numbering Machine Co. troccin.nv..u.s.a. 















— 


Your Supply House Sells 


“HORTON” 


VARIABLE 20th CENTURY 
SPEED AND INK 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 


Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 














Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for Platen Presses 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible— 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 








Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 





Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


Investment Building 


Jacob R. Grove Co. wasutncton, p. c. 








Acme No. 6/2, 


Binds from ¥% inch to 12 inch 


thickness of all kinds of paper 


A necessary and profitable part of every 
printing office equipment 


A sturdy Staple binder made for flat and saddle 
back work. 


Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 


Only adjustment necessary 
is for different thicknesses 
of work. 


Downward pedal stroke. 
Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 


Staples to a core: Fine, 313; 
Medium, 200; Heavy, 125. 


The Acme Staple Binders are the 
onlyStaple Binders made complete 
from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product in our own factory. 


Catalogue on request 


Acme Staple Co. 


Established 1894 
1643-47 Haddon Avenue, Camden, N. J. 














Write us for descriptive literature 
and sample folds 








INVESTIGATE 


The Eclipse Faster Folders and Automatic Air Feeders 


Eclipse 2 parallel. Capacity 4x6 to 14x19 inches. Speed 12,000 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 5 makes 1, 2 or 3 folds. Capacity 4x6 to 14x19 inches. Speed 
6,500 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 6 makes 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 folds. Capacity 6x6 to 19x25 inches. Speed 
4,500 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 6 will handle both letter and circular and book and job style folds. 
This combination of speed and flexibility makes it the ideal folder for your plant. 






Manufactured by 


The Eclipse Folding Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio 


Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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- FINE ENGRAVED 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Re) 
ay Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 
(SEY you want for imprinting the customer’s name. ¢ the name on 
X - the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 
iiss KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for 
Samples. 








DIRECT Advertising 


for PRINTERS and their customers 


We furnish copy, layouts, illustrations. 
Write TODAY for ideas and suggestions. 


TriAd Direct Advertising Service 
600 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 


DUNHAM-WATSON CO. 


Successors to 


derick Iunham 

Print Ang Ink 
ING VARNISH 

Pras WO) ters 


638 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


Chicago,IL 








THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
———— Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 








There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO, 
Belleville, Illinois 


Everything for the Engraving Department 











EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 9% inches 
$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid = 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicavo 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 





for Remelting anc 
Refining Metals 


Supreme Me‘al Furnace 
Improved Simplex Metal Feeder for Composing 


ALFRED W. CHANNING, INC. 
Manufacturers and Distributers of EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 
27 Thames Street, New York 





WwW. hij 




















Steel Chases 
Silver Bright 


ELECTRIC WELDED 


The only concern in the country man- 
ufacturing Electric-Welded Steel Chases 
exclusively. JOB CHASES— BOOK 
CHASES—NEWS CHASES—HEAD- 
ING CHASES~—SIDE and FOOT 
STICKS. Send for our free catalogue giv- 
ing full information, sizes and prices of 
the complete line of Sandblom Chases. 


Sandblom Steel Chase Co. 


Established 1893 


ps pwn’ 1,000 Cuts 
carried in stock for 


Special Art Work to Order 





AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Printers, Advertisers, 
House-Organs, Sales 
Managers, Conven- 
tions, Secretaries, etc. 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 
Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 
Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 


Send $1.00 for catalogue to 


be refunded out of first order Office and factory 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 





426 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS 








30 North Dearborn Street. 


Telephone Haymarket 2446 





SERVICE 
CHICAGO 











Find That Cut 


IN A FEW SECONDS 
The Vertifile 


Half the Space 
Costs Less 


METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 


E cater to 
the Print- 
ing Trade in 
Making the 
Most Up-to- 
Date Line for 


Pencil 
and Pen 
Carbons 








Modern Steel 
Built for Hard Service 
Sectional 


QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME. 


ANY CARBON COPY 
WORK: 





Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters 





Add as You Need 


Write for literature and 
capacity chart. 


Harlo R.Grant & Co. 
2322 Madison St., Chicago 





E. W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
World Building, New York 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








Less in cost than a good plate lost. 
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Saw- 
Trimmer 


2028 
Our New 
Fopular 
Friced 
UNIVERSAL 
at $485 


Multorm~Kalamazoe’! |The MONOMELT System 


iis) 











mo 8! 





Pays for itself in saving of 
type metal alone 
HE MONOMELT SYSTEM eliminates 


the remelting and pigging of metal, 
thereby saving metal and labor every time 
the type metal is used. It never permits 
overheating or waste of antimony or tin. 
Metal deterioration is 75% less. In less 
than a year this type metal saving alone 
pays for Monomelt—besides the saving of 
time and labor and the increased produc- 
tion. The Monomelt System is an excel- 
lent investment. 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


4541 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





Send this coupon for full particulars 
a WN NE EY 








Please explain how the Mono-Melting System, if installed 
in our plant, would 


(J Increase production 10%. (-) Eliminate hot and cold metal. 
() Cut metal drossage 75%. (Save time, labor and floor 
(Clean and purify our type space. 

metal. (_] Prevent sunken and defective 
(JInsure clearer and sharper letters. 

type faces. (J Eliminate our remelting fur- 
(CD Produce solid slugs. nace. 





We have the following machines: 





No. of " No. with No. with 
Dbachines Make | Gas Pots Electric Pots 
LINOTYPE 
INTERTYPE 
LINOGRAPH 


LUDLOWS ELRODS MONOTYPES 














Write for Our DESCRIPTIVE 
BOOSTER BOCK BROADSIDE 


Firm Name 





Street No 
J. A. RICHARDS COMPANY 


903 North Pitcher Street Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pioneer Steel Rule Die Makers for the Trade 


City and State 
Signed by 








- 
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@ she 
Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You 
Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 


FTER you have read over your copy of THE 

INLAND PRINTER you like to have it on file in 

a handy place. To give you greater service 
from everv issue, we have secured an entirely new and 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 
in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “book” 
for your organization and yourself. 
This “Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- 
able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances 
to try your patience. 
Most INLAND PrinTER readers will swear this cover is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting 
early armorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and 
distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. 


Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted —each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
632 Sherman St., Chicago Date... : : 
Gentlemen: Send me binders for THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for which I enclose $ 

ae 


Local Address 


City and State ; 
Postpaid U. S. A. — Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 














cA NEW BOOK for Pressmen 


oe NO) 


Practical Hints 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 

It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 





























The Art of Spacing 


SAMUEL A. BARTELS 


A treatise on the proper distribution of white 
space in typography. § This book, carefully 
hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 


Price, $3.00 postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Perfected for the Miehle Vertical 
AMERICAN 


“M-V- 3 7.” iii 
5 


Positive in 
Action 


Accurate at 
All Speeds 


At the high speeds attained by the Miehle Vertical 
the stock typographic numbering machine tends to 
throw past alignment. 

Hence the new M-V-31, developed for absolute accu- 
racy at high speed. An additional, positive retaining 
pawl holds numbers to hair register alignment. Model 
M-V-31 costs only slightly more than our standard 
model 31. 

Over 150 American Models for all presses and uses. 


Write for Prices and Detailed Description. 
A Stock or Special Machine for Every 
Problem — Put Yours Up to US 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
224 Shepherd Avenue 123 W. Madison Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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Artists 
En grave 7) 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 
Lead Mold Process 


512 -522 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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Recluces prodection costs 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


PRINTCRAFT SUPPLY CO., Dept. 303-B 

P. O. Box 33, Steinway Station, Long Island City, N.Y. 
At your risk, send us a 5-pound tin of NOFFSET on two-weeks 

trial. NOFFSET must do all you claim for it or we will return the 

unused portion and there will be no charge. 
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QIf You’d Perfect Yourself in the Art of 
Type Display take advantage of this Big 


COMBINATION 


Money-Saving 


OFFER 


J. L. FRAZIER’S TWO BOOKS ¢ 
| “Modern Type Display” 
| and “Type Lore” only 





A Liberal Education in Typography 





wm_ ‘Modern Type Display” is the 
gj | practical book supreme on the 
arrangement and display of 
type and the use of rules, or- 
naments and borders. Text and 
illustration instruct in the fun- 
damental principles, a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to 
good typography and makes it 
certain, eliminating doubt and 
experiment. The Soak: is pro- 
fusely illustrated, both with 
simple examples, illustrating 
points as developed, and fin- 
ished work replete in sugges- 
tion. “Modern Type Display,” 
now inthesecond edition, isthe 
biggest seller of contemporary 
books on typography. Regular 
price (alone), $5.25, postpaid. 





“TypeLore”relatesthestory back ere 


of the popular fonts of today, 
knowledge that compositors who 
would advance should possess, 
but here sugar-coated by a prac- 
tical angle running throughout. 
To know how to use Bodoni 
type one must know Bodoniand 
his work; to successfully impart 
the charming Colonial atmos- 
phere the typographer must 
know Franklin’s printing. In ad- 
dition “Type Lore” discusses the 
qualities and handling of thevar- 
ious widely used faces as respects 
spacing, appropriateness, sug- 
gestiveness, etc. They are rated 
as to merit, the opinions of quali- 
fied experts being the standard 
of comparison. Regular price 
(alone), $5.00, postpaid. 





@ If you anticipate purchasing one of these practical 


books, get them both for $8.00, postage prepaid. 


Act at once. This offer will be limited 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 











Correct Keyboard | 


y 


Fingering John S. Thompson 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of PRICE 
speed in operating. Also contains 60 

a few suggestions to the beginner Cc 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 





















































cA Concise Manual of 
Platen Presswork 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials 
of the theory and practice of Platen Presswork. 
Thirty-two pages of information for everyday use. 
Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribution; Feeding; 
General Remarks; Impression; Ink; Overlay; Rollers; Setting 
the Feed Gages; Special Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. 


Send a quarter today for a copy. You’ll get dollars’ worth of good 
from the pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


The Earhart Color Plan 


CRO 


HIS is a definite and direct guide to the 
selection of correct color combinations for 
any purpose, and is arranged for quick use 
by the designer and printer of artistic color work. 
It will enable the printer to give his patrons 
something fresh and harmonious instead of the 
stereotyped color combinations which are used 
by many printers year after year. 
Why use the same old common-place com- 
binations year after year? 
There are many excellent color combinations 
that are seldom, if ever, used. 
Why not give your customers something new 
and attractive ? 
The Color Plan will more than pay for itself 
in a short time, if it is effectively used only 
once a month. 


Price per copy, $12.50, postpaid 


The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Mentges Folds Perfectly 
for Frank G. Cain 


— but read the entire story 


MeEnTGES Fotper Co., Sidney, Ohio: 

The fact that we never wrote to you since receiving the 
machine ought to be pretty good evidence to you that we 
have never encountered any trouble in operating this equip- 
ment or making it perform at our will and to suit our 
wishes. 

After investigating everything that the market afforded 
in the way of Folding Machines suitable for letter-shop 
purposes we were pretty well sold on the idea that your 
No. 112 would be best; so we gave you the order, and we 
have never for one minute regretted this purchase. We find 
that your machine will do all the folds that you claim for 
it. We find that it does the folding perfectly and without 
any hitches or difficulty. We find also that we can make the 
changes of adjustment from one fold to another without 
any loss of time. There does not seem to be any real fine 
adjustments with this machine. It just seems that it is 
always ready to do what we want in the way of folding, 
and it does it very quickly. We fully expect that this ma- 
chine will take care of our folding requirements for a good 
many years to come without any replacements to speak of, 
and we anticipate no mechanical difficulties of any kind. 

(Signed) Frank G. Carn, 
Ideal Letter Service, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D-M-A-A Convention & Exposition 
CHICAGO-OCTOBER 19:20:21 


The Mentges Demonstration Plan 


will show you how to get the same 
results. Write today for details. 


THE MENTGES FOLDER CO., Sidney, Ohio 
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UNIVERSAL MACHINE 2 Ri 
ah Lite inde in itself 
WILL DO ROUND CORNERING-PUNCHING- 
EYE-LETTING-THUMB- HOLES: INDEX 

@carv cUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. 


A GOOD AND SMALL INVESTMENT } 
FOR EVERY PRINTER AND sooxeinoer Hl, 


LARGE STOCK- PROMPT DELIVERY. ba | 
HOFFMANN TYPE §ENGRAVING © MN. 


114-116 E.13%: ST. NEW YORK CITY. bs 
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Use this “sales manual” to send 
**go-getters” in place of 
those weak, old ‘‘order-takers” 


There is too much good advertising being 
written today for bad or “just ordinary” copy 
to get across. 

Competition is too keen to expect the poorly 
written sales letter or booklet to bring home 
the orders which make it pay. It is necessary 
today to present your facts in a striking way 
—scrap the trite, old, vapid words and phrases 
that have lost their selling punch and arouse 
an active interest with “words that fit like 
gloves.” 

Whatever you are describing, whatever 
your argument, there is always one best word 
which fires your prospect’s imagination to the 
point of creating a sale. Find these words and 
your success as an advertising man or sales- 
man is assured. 

And here is the sales manual which finds 
them for you instantly — the new Amplified 
Edition of 

1462 pages, 7 |; x 10, 


MARCH’S 22555 


Thesaurus Dictionary ss2 """""* 


No other book in the English language is like it — no other 
approaches its usefulness in aiding you to create advertising that 
sells. By means of its patented arrangement you are enabled to 
use the best word in the language for your every purpose — and 
you can stick to words which won’t be ic tink 


Without this “sales manual” to guide you it is very easy to 
overlook the value of the common word used in an uncommon 
way to emphasize some important fact. 

No wading through a hundred pages of definitions to find your word either 
— just a flip of the pages in this sales manual and it is before you, defined so 
that you know you are using it correctly, and with it all other words related to 
the same idea. Adjoining columns contain those opposed in meaning. 

In addition this new Amplified Edition is full of facts that give you new 
copy ideas or supply added force to your present arguments. 

Biblical facts, historic facts, geographic and scientific facts; and a complete 
concise text book on English and Composition which will help you with your 
writing. 

Its list of all the important words and definitions used in the arts and 
sciences—no need to tell you its value when talking to technical or professional 
men. ne magazines in every field are praising it. 


(ar 
SOWLEDGE 


A Thesaurus, plus a 
dictionary, with ency- 
clopedic information. 


“The copy writer’s first aid,’ says Mailbag. 
“The book we have wanted for twenty-five years,” says John 
Howie Wright in Postage. 
“A real treasure chest of English undefiled. We commend it 
unreservedly,” says Review of Reviews. 
“Will be of constant use on the writing desk,” says American 
Mercury. 
“The greatest single-volume reference work in the world,” 
says Writer’s Monthly. 4 





“SMALL REIN HARDT” 


Rules, Cuts 
Perforates 
Creases 


All in one operation 


With this machine 
ruling isno more an 
art—it can be done 
byanyone. An indis- 
pensable machine 
for every printer or 
bookbinder. 
Large stock of 

machines and parts. 


Try It Out At Our Risk! 7— 


Send in the coupon at the right. Keep the / _ Historical Publish- 
book on your desk where it is handy. / 8 Co., Dept. INL-10 
Try it out for ten days whenever you 1334 Cherry Street 
need a word or fact to snap up your / Philadelphia, Pa. 
copy. See for yourself if it does not Pious kes eenneitip US. 
or ° an anada) a copy of the new 
make you 100% more efficient by Amplified Edition of March’s The- 
placing the entire English language /_ saurus Dictionary. I will pay the 
at your instant command. Then / pesma $3.00, “~ 1 : —_ postage, 
. > . ar and i eep the book will pay you 
if you don’t think it is the very / $2.00 per month for three months. If for 
sales manual you need to any reason I do not wish to keep it I will 
equip your advertising with —_ it in aes within 10 days 
. and you are to refund my $3.12, which in- 
eo that bring age ms 7 cludes postage I have paid. 
orders, you simply nee 


return it and ithasnot / 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO, | Sivortan 9% // ime 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY { = Address... 
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Cooper Black 
Making Possible Designs of Mass 


PF CHARACTERS TO CICA It = 


10/94 |12)1314)/15 116 


Practical afalsisefots 


23 3+ 
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Reliable 
Comprehensive 


The Type 
and Copy 
Computer 


By 
S. A. BARTELS 


Superintendent 
43 The Henry O. Shepard Co. 
36 Chicago 


Instructor, Medill School of 
Journalism, 


N.W. University 
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ALLIED 
TRADES 





This chart is a reduced size. 
Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 


Pocket Size, 414"x 6”— 64 pp. 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 


Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


Price .. $1.50 Postpaid 
The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


























Describes 
“ 


PAPER RULING 


‘By JOHN J. PLEGER 


The Pen Ruling Machine 
The Disc Ruling Machine 
Ruling Machine Accessories 
Ruling Machine Parts 
Setting Up Pen Machine 
Care of the Machine 
Automatic Feeders 





To Improve the Work and to Cut 
the Cost Is the Aim of the Book 





It has been the aim of the author in 
compiling these pages to treat the sub- 





Size 6x8%4”; 138 pages with numerous 
ruled inserts. Attractively bound in 
cloth; gold stamped 


PRICE $5.00 
Postpaid 


Brimful of practical information of the 
highest value 


ject in a concise and comprehensive 
manner, defining consistently terms 
and processes in a way which may be 
gtasped by novices and serve as an aid 
to paper rulers, bookbinders, and print- 
ers who are more or less in charge of 
office work. To instruct the paper ruler, 
printer and binder, serve as a court of 
appeal for the man in the ruling room 
when he should question copies, erron- 
eous work orders, and to aid both in sat- 
isfying the requisitioner, these nee are 
written, says the author in his foreword. 
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MPP 


Setting Pens and Striker 
Inks and Their Uses 
Makeready 

Preparing Copy 

Ruling Terms 

Proof of Ruling 

Ruling of All Kinds 
Paper Sizes and Weights 
Cost of Ruling 

Etc., Etc. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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PLEAO RAISING MACHINES : AIGNER’S 
ma “PATENT Cut” Index Strips 


Just a Half-turn to Better Indexing 
—to Bigger Profits 

’ "ABS come in strips, letters rotated, slit for sep- 

aration. A half-turn separates each tab, giving 
a complete set uniform in size, gummed, ready for 
MODEL T attaching. Covered by broad patent issued 
Mod : August 8, 1926. 

odel F 


CAPACITY PER HOUR - - - 2,000 3,000 Letter Heads Small stock investment, rapid turnover. No time 
16 Inches Wide 16 Inches Wide or sales lost because of disorder, incomplete stock. 


Gas - $120.00 $150.00 = Write for samples 


(F. O. B. New York) Electric 150.00 210.00 
FLEXO MANUFACTURING CO. c G. J. AIGNER & CO. 


35 HOWARD STREET Dept. I NEW YORK CITY ; 521-523 W. Monroe Street Chicago, Illinois 
(2563-A) 























World’s G t Intert d 
Linotype Intuctor | | (URMWUINO RROD) 


MiloBennett has trained more men and women to become F ARK 
fast operators than any other man in the world. If you are Fed thy Re ame Sd te NEW YORK. 


now an operator he can increase your speed; if about to 


take up operating you can not afford to start without his DESIGNING »- ENGRAVING 


instruction. Practical course, $10 per week. Corres- 


pondence course, with keyboard, for home study $28. ww ELECTROTYPING eS 
oer eee WOOD & WAX ENGRAVING 
EMBOSSING & LEATHER ow G 
cAddress: MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL SB PLATES AND ROLLS 
Station E, Box G TOLEDO, OHIO 
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PRESSES f or Lithographers, Printers, Reduce the High Cost 
Tell us your requirements Folding Box Manufacturers of M ake-Rea dy 


WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 


important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page Electrotypes Do “Not. 


RUBBER STAMPS ; They Lower the Cost of Production. 
FOR THE TRADE Dins e, Pa ge & Company 


Also Seal Presses, Numbering Machines, Stencils, 

Time Stamps, Badges, Steel Stamps, Etc. 725 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Tel. Harrison 7185 
Barton Mfg. Co., 4-6 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Catalog and Dealers’ Discount Sheet on Request. 


























CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS REPAIR PARTS CO. 


Let us know your needs 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses 
Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant 
Always give serial number of press 
249 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office 








CLIP AND MAIL ee 


TYPARY and TYPON CORP. of AMERICA 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Please send catalog fully illustrating and describing: 
] “Typary” Text Typing Machines. 











“Typon” Films and Papers. 





THE MONITOR SYSTEM 
ee e OF automatic control 


meets all requirements, standard and special. Bulletin 
103 describes the Monitor System for print-shop ma- 
chinery; Bulletin 108 for newspaper and magazine presses 
MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY 
Gay, Lombard and Frederick Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A Book for Operators 
and Machinists 


By Joun S. THOMPSON 
cAuthor of “History of Composing Machines,” “Corre& Keyboard Fingering” and other works 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The Machinist 

and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text-book, has become 

the standard reference work on the subject of the linotype machine. For a CONTENTS 
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THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 


IF YOU PRODUCE DIRECT MAIL — 


You'll find POSTAGE — devoted to Advertising and Selling by Letters, 
Folders, Booklets, etc.—a good investment. Clip the heading of this 
ad., pin it to your letterhead and receive POSTAGE for 6 months. Bill 
for $1 will follow. Every issue contains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, 18 East 18th St., New York, N. Y. 




















“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By Joun H. VANDERPOEL 
e clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction 
very part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated by 330 
hes and 53 full-page drawings. “‘THE HUMAN FIGURE” is indispensable 
e commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of 
res than his untrained eye can afford. 
Price, $2.75; Postage, 10 Cents Extra 


| BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, 


E. W. HOUSER, PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 

CHICAGO ILL. 
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Folding Machines 


and Feeders 


We Have Machines of All 
Makes and Sizes 
TOO MANY TO LIST 


Every Machine Rebuilt 
NOT JUST OVERHAULED 


A. W. HALL COMPANY 
216 N. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 








Subject to Prior Sale at 
Attractive Savings 


1—OO Miehle Press Series 6000 43 x 56 
1—No. 43 Babcock Press - - - - 28x41 
1—Premier with Suct. Feeder - - 28x 41 
1—Pony Miehle Press 

1—Pony Whitlock Press - - - - 27x31 
2—Model 5-A Thomson Presses 14x22 
1—Seybold 36-in. Book Compressor 
1—Reliance Proof Press 


FRANK NOSSEL 


Selling Agent for Victoria Presses 


38 Park Row New York 





Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Printing Machinery 


46x65 Miehles with extension delivery. 
43x56 Miehles, exten. del. and Rouse lift. 
39x53 Miehles, extension delivery. 
32x44 Miehles, 4 roller fly delivery. 
26x34 Miehles with Cross feeder. 


Other make Cylinders, Gordons, Colt’s Presses 
and Paper Cutters. Write for iist 
Address Dept. B. 


Printers’ Machinery Corp. 
410 South Clinton Street Chicago, III. 











REBUILT Machinery 


Latham Power Numbering Machine. 

Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 

Power and Foot Power Round Hole 
Perforators, various sizes and 
manufacture. 

Hickock Automatic Feeder for Rul- 
ing Machine. 


Write for Particulars and Prices 
NYGREN-DAHLY COQ. 


218-230 N. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Folders & Feeders 


We have a full line of rebuilt 
folding, feeding and sewing 
machines for sale. Write at 
once for full list of bookbind- 
ing machinery. Stolp-Gore 
“real rebuilts” satisfy. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Sewing Machines 


BARGAINS for 
QUICK SALE 


On Account of Moving Our Factory Out of Town 


2 Model A Intertypes. 

1 Model 3 Linotype. 

1 Model 5 Linotype. 

2 Monotype Sort Casters. 

20-inch Rosback Perforator. 

Liberty Junior No. 90 Folder. 
Hamilton 48-drawer Type Cabinet. 
2—6-foot Newspaper Make-up Tables. 
3—10-foot Newspaper Make-up Tables. 


Jo» Presses—Cylinder Presses—Paper Cutters. 


Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Incorporated 
575 Washington St., New York 








COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO PRINTING 
By E. C. ANDREWS 


The author’s understanding of 
the difficulties that commonly beset 
the printer in obtaining cohesion and 
contrast in colorwork has enabled 
him to produce a very practical and 
valuable work on the subject. Illus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 











Overlay Knives 


Tested for 
Quality of Temper 


AVE keen edge and of much flexibil- 

ity, enabling the operator to divide 

a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 
wears covering can be cut away as required. 


Price 6oc Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 





SPARKLING WITH LIFE ANDACTION 
EACH MORTISED FOR INITIAL 
PROOFS UPON REQUEST 


“LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 
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A hair, perhaps, divides the false and true” Te 

Bo 

... Sang OMAR ‘a 

But in the Linotype factory it is more likely to be x3 
only a fifth of a hair and there is no “perhaps” about it. aX 
... §Parts must be right; right to the half-thousandth of xe 
an inch or they don’t go into the Linotype. Such accuracy ge 
is unusual in manufacturing practice; but then too it is eS 
unusual for an intricate machine like the Linotype to give a 
twenty-five, thirty, or even thirty-five years’ service... n> 
as Linotypes frequently do. bas 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO BROOKLYN, NEW YORK canapian LINOTYPE LIMITED 
TORONTO, CAN. 


CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
Linotyped in the Garemond Series 523.27.4-8 
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